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There was about him an air of deliberate decision that was characteristic of the Callams. He had just reached a conclusion 


“Colonel, Meet My Mother 


IRST, of course, there was 

a sea of ice covering every- 

thing. And then a sea of 

water. After many «ons 
the water withdrew and what is 
now Sage Brush County became 
dry land. Dinosaurs and mam- 
moths fed there, and the three-toed horse. 
Sage brush took over the land and covered 
itas the water had done; turned it intoa 
wide, flat, gray-green ocean, with a tangy 
and distinctive smell of its own. Camels 
came, and buffalo, and in time mcn. First, 
red men, then, white men. A ranch or two 
grew up in the draws. And at last a rail- 
toad was laid, two blue lines drawn with 
aruler. But the cattle town in which it 
ended abruptly, like a button, was over 
the line, and mostly throughout Sage 
Brush County the sage continued to have 
things its own way, until one day the 
train, stopping at the cattle siding which 
isnow the town of Squaredeal, moved on 
and left behind it a little knot of people. 

And that was the Callams. 

There were six of them: father, mother, 
three boys, and Uncle Abner. Except for 
themselves there was nothing in sight but 
a flight of awkwardly flapping sage hens 


By Alma and Paul Ellerbe 


Authors of: When the Ice Went Out, Sky Cabin, etc. 


Illustrated by s. M. Long 


against the liver-colored monotony above 
and the little coffee pot of a train puffing 
casually away through the gray-green 
monotony below. For a moment they 
stood close together and looked about. 
Then they pitched tents and began grub- 
bing sage brush. 

As the ice had given place to the water, 
and the water to the sage, so was the sage 
to give place to the Callams and their 
kind: forelopers of that “civilization” 
which is busy obliterating “the West.” 


WELVE years—after the Callams got 
there—became a long time in that part 
of the world. A decade brought more 
changes than New England had seen in a 
century. 
Twelve years later—he was twenty then 
Dell, the youngest of the boys, straight- 
ened up from grubbing sage brush. 
In front of him flowed the soft dark 


green of alfalfa, touched with 
blossoms like purple foam. Be- 
yond it, an eighth of a mile away, 
stood his father’s house. And 
three miles down the road, where 
there had been nothing when he 
came, was the town of Squaredeal, 
with its court house tower, its church 
spires and its chimneys, 

Behind him the retreating ocean of the 
sage stretched away still, as it had for 
centuries: stiff, gray-green, immutable 
looking. But only for a mile. At the end 
of the mile a windmill stuck up like a light 
house, and at its base was a farm. 

Beyond that was another farm, and 
another, and another,, farther than you 
could have seen if you had mounted the 
windmill to look. ‘They followed the 
Government irrigating ditch that lay over 
the country like the lines in the palm of a 
hand, and from each of them the ancient, 
durable, worthless sage was gone or going. 

For twelve years Dell’s family had 
grubbed sage brush, soberly, steadily, 
powerfully, in the Callam way. But only 
when other matters didn’t press—and 
there were usually a dozen that did. They 
had a habit of giving the preference, 











6 _ “Colonel, Meet My Mother”’: 


where their time was concerned, to the 
things that paid the best. 

The reason Dell was grubbing now was 
because it was between times. He 
straightened up because he had decided 
to quit. There was about him, as he 
looked into the faces of the quivering 
blue summer day, an air of deliberate 
decision that was character‘stic of the 
family. He had just reached a conclusion. 
He had been thinking something over for 
a long time, without talking to any one. 
Now it had sprouted into a resolve. He 
was going to the city for a year. 


E knew Sage Brush County and the 

country round it for two hundred 
miles. He knew the town of Squaredeal. 
He knew the much larger town where he 
had gone to the State Agricultural College. 
But he felt keenly that he had no adequate 
idea at all of the Nation. The West was 
different, particularly in brand-new parts 
like this; and he had an unworded desire 
to find out in what the difference lay; 
how Americans of other kinds felt and 
acted toward each other. For he was an 
American of the Americans, a pioneer, a 
creator of civilization. And the lust to 
create begot the lust to know. 

As he stood wiping his face, a vigorous 
clangor came through the heat waves. 
The cook was announcing dinner with a 
hammer on a steel. rail. He saw his 
mother through a side window as he 
washed his face in the back hall. She 
had just jammed her car to a stop, out 
in the dust of the road. The steam spurted 
out round the hood-cap. She came to- 
ward him with the unyielding tread of a 
heavy woman used to country roads. 

He slipped his arm round her stout 
shoulders and kissed her. He liked to kiss 
her. There was immense reassurance in it 
still. He kissed her now with an added 
touch of tenderness, because of an an- 
ticipatory pang of homesickness. He 
hated the idea of being away from her. 

He had got into the habit of needing her 
in capacities in which mothers rarely 
qualify. They had several little business 
enterprises together; such as the joint 
ownership of a percheron stallion. She 
had managed to impart to him a good deal 
of the almost instinctive knowledge of 
sheep which made her one of the best 
buyers inthe country. He helped her write 
addresses when she had to deliver them 
at the State Teachers’ Convention and 
other places. She had trained him into 
a competent plain cook. ‘The life the 
Callams had lived had had a tendency to 
obliterate the lines of demarcation that 
are usually so clearly drawn by sex, 
seniority and parenthood. The same 
tendency ran through all the life round 
them. It made for democracy a little bit 
as shipwreck does. 

As new facts came into Dell’s life, he 
brought them to his mother. She had 
helped him orientate himself to each in 
turn of the several worlds that confront 
the male of the human race during his 
first twenty years. ‘That is usual, of 
course, but not with candor and honesty. 
Dell made no exceptions. 

He had an impulse to tell her about his 
decision to go to the city before he told 
the others; but he resisted it. The Callam 
family was conducted on Open Forum 
principles, and he felt obscurely that it 
wouldn’t be entirely fair. 









In the middle of ham and eggs, Dell an- 
nounced his decision. “I want to see how 
they run things in a bigger place.” He 
had his eyes on his mother, and she 
agreed in a look and a nod. “Kind of 
brush up against the United States a 
little. Of course I’ll get a job and pay 
my way. I’ll be back inside of a year. 
How about it, Pa?” 

“What the hell!” said Les. 
much the United States as anywhere.’ 

“Tt’s a lot more so than somewhere,’ 
erunted Pete. 

John leaned his huge, hairy forearms on 
the table, thrust out his jaw and scowled 
in a way he had when he thought. But 
his penetrating eve met Dell’s with un- 
derstanding. 

“Good dope, kid,”’ he said as he chewed 
his cold slaw. “You’d be gcing for the 
gang. It'll be a good thing for all of us 
There’s a lot of strange things in little 
old U. S. A. Get wise to’em. Bet some 
of them’II give you a jolt!” 

Pete was taken aback. He had nine 
lucrative jobs picked out for Dell right 
there at home. But the old man was a 
good sport and had a sense of youth. 

“Shoot along, boy!” said he. “We’ve 
made a good dirt farmer of you. But I 
guess there’s no harm in your rising 
higher. In your generation the Callams’Il 
be owning the whole county and running 
the State. And you'll need to know a lot 
besides farming and autos to do much in 
big politics. You go east and take a year 
off on me.” 

“Not much!” Dell grinned extra wide 
to conceal the lump in his throat. “I’m 
on my own. I'll get a job and pay my 
way while I’m rubbernecking.” 

When his mother drove him to the 
station the next day in the Ford, he 
studied “Male Help Wanted” columns of 
the city paper. 

The long train rolled in. She gave him 
one last tight squeeze and looked after 
him with eyes that were frankly full of 
tears. He was the luster on the face of 
her day, this youngest one; and it took 
cruel self-control to step back carefully 
out of his way when he needed elbow room 
instead of a mother. 


“This is as 
, 


T three-fifteen in the afternoon of Dell’s 

second day in the big city, he found 
his job. The place was most respectably 
and widely known as the office of the Chief 
of the Technical Division, of the Bureau 
of Equipment and Supplies; its uses, 
clearly set forth by Congress, were nom- 
inally of first-rate importance; it was a 
part of the Civil Branch of the War De- 
partment. 

It was a backwater. No tide came or 
went, no current flowed; it was sheltered, 
even, from the winds, and covered with 
scum. Dell Callam, of Squaredeal, Sage 
Brush County, who had stumbled into 
it because the Civil Service list of eligibles 
happened to be exhausted, looked about 
in befuddlement. 

It was ten o’clock. He had been sitting 
at his desk for an hour waiting to be put 
to work. So had nearly everybody else. 

In his room, which was big enough to 
have accommodated six people comfort- 
ably, idled two other men: Mr. Walker, 
the record clerk, and Simon Lebovitz, the 
messenger. Dell was now assistant record 
clerk. It was his business and Mr. 
Walker’s to record, index and file the in- 
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coming and outgoing correspondence of 
the office. 

Mr. Walker was reading a circular that 
had come in his personal mail, and Simon 
was reading a book. Through the open 
door Dell could see the interiors of two 
other rooms, and six men at desks. One 
of them was working, two were reading 
the paper, one was giving an old type- 
writer the only kind of cleaning it ever 
got—with a feather duster—one was 
looking out of the window over the roofs 
of the city, and one, an old man, was 
asleep. 

“On my money!” thought Dell, with an 
inward squirm as a citizen of the United 
States who had paid an income tax of 
two hundred dollars on his alfalfa profits 
of last year. 

There was nothing like it in Sage Brush 
County, he could tell the world—and 
meant to if he ever got the chance! 

A Sabbath calm reigned. 

“ec “ . 3” 

Is work always as slack as this? 

Mr. Walker turned towards him in his 
chair and regarded him seriously. He had 
a timid, anxious, oval face, fringed all the 
way round with grizzled hair. 

“No, no! No, indeed! Sometimes it is 
very heavy.” He sighed. “And Mr. 
Schnedder is so impatient! He wants 
everything at once.” 

Mr. Schnedder was the chief clerk. 


"THERE was a pretense of movement 
among the idlers, and Dell saw that 
Mr. Schnedder was coming. He wore an 
air of importance. His excited, crepitant 
voice, too high-pitched, came down the 
room importantly. He was distributing 
work among his subordinates. ‘Type- 
writers began to click deliberately in his 
wake. 

He stood in the doorway of the record 
room and glared about ferociously 
through thick-lensed magnifying glasses 
that made him look goggle-eyed. 

“Good morning!” he said, as if he were 
making an announcement. 

He came and stood in front of Dell. 

It was astonishing that his bristly 
gray mustache, turned up crescent-wise, 
could give so ferocious a cast to his really 
mild round red face. There was a large 
mole at the base of his bulbous nose. 
Usually short, he was of a tight rotundity 
that gave him the air of a good caricature. 

In an attempt to throw out his chest, 
he threw out his stomach. 

“Come with me,” he said with slow 
severe emphasis; “I will introduce you to 
the Colonel.” 

Dell followed him through the two 
rooms to the door of a third, feeling about 
nine feet high. He could look squarely 
down on the top of the little man’s round 
bald pink head. 

Mr. Schnedder listened, and_ then 
knocked timidly, and listened again. 

When a voice told him that he might, 
he went in. Dell followed. 

The Colonel sat at his desk, writing. 
He was a slight, elderly man, with a 
pleasant, unnoteworthy, ineffectual face. 
Dell thought he was going to like him. 

For fully a minute he went on calmly 
with his writing, while his chief clerk 
titilated with readiness. 

Dell grinned at Mr. Schnedder cheer- 
fully, and to relieve his nervousness said 
in a voice that sounded loud in the quiet 
room: 
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‘Colonel, Meet My Mother”’: 


Alma and Paul Ellerbe 


“I came here from the United States,” said Dell, **to find out something about America, and I ran into a breed of 


two-legged animals that I never read about in the geography books back home™ 


“Going to the ball game Saturday?” 

Mr. Schnedder positively jumped. Hor- 
rifed indignation blazed from his face. 
He was on the point of spluttering into 
speech when the Ceionel turned slightly, 
and he leapt to attend him. 

For a minute or two they spoke of mat- 
ter of office routine. And then Mr. 
Schnedder said: 

“Colonel Franklin, this is Mr. Callam, 
the new clerk.” 

There was a slight pause. The Colonel 
fidgeted a little in his chair. Then he 
looked carefully at the point of a fresh 
pen, poised it a moment judicially, and 
said in a voice as flat and impersonal as 
the clack of castanets: 

“Put him to work.” 

He didn’t look at Dell, nor speak to 
him, but dipped the pen in the ink and 
began to write again. 

“Say, what’s the matter with the old 
boy!” said Dell when they got outside. 
“Is he sick or something?” 

Mr. Schnedder looked frightened and 
angry. He said something that might 
have been an explanation or a reprimand. 
In the midst of it he turned and bolted 
for his own door. 

Dell went back to his desk and sat 
down. Mr. Walker was looking pensively 
at the wall. 

“Look here,” said Dell seriously, “what 
kind of a guy is the Colonel?” 

Mr. Walker cleared his throat uncer- 
tainly. He glanced round to see if any 
one was looking. “‘Why—er—Colonel 

ranklin”—he got up and stood looking 
down pathetically at his young assistant 
—is a very estimable gentleman.” 

A faint red suffused his face. He went 
astily out of the room. 

“So this is America!’ Dell grinned 
philosophically. “John was right. I am 
meeting up with strange things.”’ 


He had an oddly independent mind, 
this Callam; and the ability to ignore 
opinions. He wasn’t half as much af- 
fronted as you’d have expected him to 
be. He looked at his father, his mother, 
the Constitution, the flag, the church 
and the State, as he did at the oppo- 
sition political party, a personal enemy 
or two he had made back at home, 
the teacher who had whipped him at 
school, the Colonel, and the Holy Rollers. 
He made up his mind as the evidence 
came in, and he made it up on the 
evidence. He had brains, and he used 
them coolly. 

The Colonel puzzled him. But he was 
tolerant. He remembered Uncle Abner. 
Uncle Abner had sciatica. Sometimes it 
made him grouchy. When he was very 
grouchy, half the time he wouldn’t speak 
to you. The family didn’t mind humoring 
him if he didn’t carry it too far. When he 
did they fell on him in a body and ragged 
him out of it. 

“T got it!’ he confided to a colleague. 
“The Colonel’s liver is off. Sitting in a 
big private office all alone with nothing 
to do but sign letters and ring a bell for a 
bunch of clerks is rough on the liver. He 
ought to buy a peppy horse and a saddle. 
He ought to kick round a bit-—” 

But the clerk had edged away in horror. 
Such gross familiarities! 

“Oh, well!” Dell yawned. “It takes all 
kinds of people to make America. If the 
old boy likes his penholder better’n me, 
why should I worry?” 

The truth was, Dell wasn’t very par- 
ticular, anyway, where manners were con- 
cerned. He had known a lot of good men 
with bad manners, and a lot of bad men 
with good manners. Maybe down at the 
bottom the Colonel was all right. At any 
rate, he was willing to suppose so. To 
the Callams all men were likable until 


proved otherwise. And they wore their 
feelings a long way in. 

Nevertheless, when half-past four came 
and, all hats being on and all desks 
cleared, the Colonel’s office force walked 
out as if they had been a multiple cuckoo 
operated by the stroke of the clock, he 
went with them with a vague, almost 
unrecognized feeling that the real signifi- 
cance of this phase of his life was going 
to be his adjustment to Colonel Franklin 
and his kind. 

It was an adjustment that circum- 
stances delayed. Dell was scarcely inside 
the door the next morning before he 
understood that the Colonel was going 
away. The air was full of it. 

“He'll be gone for several months,” 
said Mr. Walker with satisfaction. “None 
of us see him often except Mr. Schnedder, 
but things are much quieter when he’s 
away. And Mr. Schnedder is more reason- 


able. The Colonel makes him lose his 
head. Dear me, how excited that man 
does get! 


“T don’t know where he’s going,” he 
added with gentle resentment, and turned 
with a sigh to a new circular that had 
come by the morning mail. 

There was nothing else for him to do. 
It soon became clear that there wouldn’t 
be until the Colonel had gone. Mr. 
Schnedder went about like a steaming 
kettle with its lid slatting. He pleaded 
with the Pullman Company over the tele- 
phone for a drawing-room, and perempt- 
orily demanded an expressman for the 
trunks in the Colonel’s own sacred name. 
He sent Sam, the negro janitor (a Govern- 
ment employe), out to help the Colonel’s 
wife. He despatched one clerk to get the 
Colonel’s pass book from the bank and 
another with a Government ‘‘transportant 
request” all carefully filled out, for the 
Colonel’s railroad ticket. If any one 
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interrupted him with official business, he 
thrust it indignantly aside. ‘Good God! 
Can’t you see I’m too busy getting the 
Colonel off to attend to anything else?” 

As the time of departure approached, 
he grew almost incoherent; and when the 
Colonel was finally and actually gone 

-leaving quietly enough by the outer 
door of his private ofice—he sank into 
his chair, and didn’t get out of it until 
four o'clock when everybody began to get 
ready to quit. 

All this puzzled Dell sorely. By the 
day’s end his curiosity ov erpowered him. 
He fell in with Schnedder on his way out 
and quizzed him, not very diplomatically, 
but after the manner of a good alfalfa 
farmer. 

“Say, I was right about his liver,” he 
remarked. a 


“Colonel, Meet 








My Mother’: 


“I wonder if there were colonels in the 
Ice Age.” 

There were ten men there, doing the 
work of five. Mr. Walker, whom Dell had 
been appointed to assist, had never had 
anything like enough to keep him busy. 
As junior record clerk Dell felt it his 
duty to relieve him of as much work as 
possible, and immediately succeeded in 
relieving him of all of it. so, he was 
occupied but two to four hours a day. 
The rest of the time he gave to the busi- 
ness course he was taking at night, study- 
ing the placid hours away at a stately old 
walnut desk; or wrote letters serenely 
about matters that did not concern the 
army, or discussed with Mr. Walker 
possible cures for rheumatism. 

As for the record clerk himself, after 
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other offices; a dozen or so altogether, 
Mr. Walker said. When one of them 
came near, the air seemed to crackle at 
his approach. 

The mild, sincere subservience of Mr. 
Walker became aggressive bootlicking in 
Mr. Schnedder. Dell came to see that the 
approval of these men was the most im- 
portant thing in the little man’s world; 
apparently, in fact, the only thing he 
asked of life. 

Did Major Wise, in neat puttees, on 
his way to ride, drop in to say he needed 
coal, and that the last had too much ash, 
Mr. Schnedder knew just the kind he re- 
quired and would have it sent out at once. 
He bowed the major to the door, and rent 
with Gargantuan laughter the peace of 
the afternoon—at the major’s very feeble 

wit. Then he bellowed 


for Sam until some lover 





“Liver? Liver? 





Schnedder gaped. 

“His Nibs’. The Colo- 
nel’s. It’s full of knots, 
and you’re a_ darned 
good sport to help the 
poor devil out and hush 
it all up.” 

“The Colonel is_per- 
fectly well! Hasn’t been 
sick a day in his life! 
How can you say such 
things?” Schnedder sput- 
tered. 

“Why, darn it! He 
couldn’t go to the bank 
for his book—you get it 
for him. He couldn’t 
phone for his Pullman. 
He couldn’t—” 

Mr. Cal- 


““T’m afraid, 


lam, that you don’t 
quite appreciate who 
Colonel Franklin is,” 


Schnedder snapped and 


glared. 

“Well, who is he any- 
how?” Dell became 
humble. 


““Why—he’s a Colonel. 
Good God! Can’t you 
understand? He’s a Colo- 
nel in the American 
Army!” And _ in the 


To a Western Writer 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


You know my cowboys, too. 
You know that casual courage! Flippant pride 
With which they hide 

The peril. 

You know the vanity of studded chaps 
And gay bandana, 

How life itself is one sublime perhaps, 
How they find death in a dramatic flare: 
Trying to ride the apaloochy mare 

Or thrown by some sun-fishin’ bronc somewhere. 
You've seen them die 

As I have, for some gay 

Crowd on a holiday: 

Before those thousands giving all they can 
At Pendleton, Miles City, or Cheyenne. 
You know the West—God, you can write it, too! 
That’s more than I can do. 


of quiet informed him 
that Sam was cutting the 
Colonel’s grass. This was 
enough. Sam was fulfil 
ing his highest functions. 
Seizing his hat, he bus- 
tled off to attend to it 
himself. He never de- 
layed matters of such 
grave importance as an 
officer’s coal. 

Or perhaps it was a 
turkey for Captain Bur- 
ton, or theater tickets 
for Major Treadwell, or 
something for the major’s 
wife, or a man to hoe 
the garden for Lieuten- 
ant Spalding. Whatever 
it was, everything waited 
until the commission had 
been performed, report 
to the high gods made, 
and credit duly secured. 

Dell breathed in a 
feeling that lay over the 
place like a faint miasma, 
that he and the other 
clerks were set apart, in 
a way he hadn’t thought 
possible in America, from 
these officers for whom 
they worked: these few 
eagles in the big, mild 














purple spasm of a man 





ia cote full of doves. No 





choked with remarks 
unutterable, the aston- 
ished and outraged Schnedder stamped off. 

As the workings, of the Colonel’s office 
revealed themselves in detail, Dell found 
it difficult to believe that instead of brush- 
ing up against the United States, he 
hadn’t left his own country altogether 
and got back somehow into old-time 
Russia. 

The utter, remote placidity of that 
office was unlike anything he had ever 
seen or imagined. On the six floors under 
it and the three above, men and women 
toiled and strove and prospered and failed 
and lived, and down in the street below 
American life went clashing and clanging 
along normally; but behind those doors a 
great calm reigned perpetually. Once or 
twice a day Mr. Schnedder went puffing 
across it, glaring through his heavy glasses 
and sputtering, but nobody but Mr. 
Walker paid the slightest attention to 
him, and the waters of peace closed in be- 
hind him. 

“Gosh! It’s as lively as the Ice Age was 
in Sage Brush County!” Dell groaned. 


he dozed through his six 
day, or studied 


Dell’s arrival, 
and a half hours a 


diligently patent medicine circulars, of 


which he had an astonishing, ever- 
increasing collection; or stood on one leg 
in the middle of the room and solemnly 
swung the other keep up circula- 
tion” as he gravely informed his young 
assistant. At times he told Dell stories 
drawn from his forty-five years’ exper- 
ience as a clerk in the War Department; 
stories that had all the flavor to his lis- 
tener of importations from abroad. Dell 
believed none of them at the time. They 
were preposterous. But a few weeks later 
he accepted the wildest as self-evident 
truth. 

After the Colonel was gone Dell met 
no more officers for a while, but he felt 
their presence round him. ‘The Colonel 
was the only one attached to the office 
of which he was a part, but the whole of 
that floor of the big building was given 
over to the Civil Branch of the War De- 
partment, and there were others in the 





clerk could ever climb 
into their class, for clerks were hopelessly 
and forever civilians. A mete and a bound 
were set to their aspirations in the posi- 
tion held by Mr. Schnedder. Higher than 
that none of them could go. They dwelt 
in the presence of a race inherently 
superior, and were clearly, as a conse- 
quence, a discouraged lot. 

Lieutenant Spalding came into the 
office one day on business connected with 
the record room. He was just a year or 
two older than Dell, and they fell natur- 
ally enough into conversation. 

They talked of baseball, Sage Brush 
County, the Frontier Day Celebrations 
that were to be a part of the Stock Show 
in January, and horses. There was a clean 
upstanding strength and frankness about 
both of them that made them like each 
other. 

“Well, so long,” said Dell. Lieutenant 
Spalding said ‘‘So long” as naturally asa 
farm hand, and Dell felt that he had met 
at least one of the lot who was altogether 
a human being. — (Continued on page 56) 
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**Take your hat out of that letter basket,’ said Mrs. Davey, “and sit down and talk sense” 


Business and B 


SAID to Mrs. Davey: 

_ “Did you happen to see the 

interview with some club woman 

in which she says that going into 
business ruins girls for marriage?” 

“I did not,” she said. “Take your 
hat out of that letter basket and ring 
the bell behind you and then sit down 
and talk sense.” — 

I removed the hat, rang the bell, sat 
down, and tried to talk sense. 

“I’m sure you would have been inter- 
ested,” I remarked. ‘‘Because it seems 
to me you once told me that working often 
interfered with girls making good matches. 
Jidn’t you?” 

“I did not,” said Mrs. Davey. “One 
trouble with you newspaper reporters is 
that you remember the wrong half of a 
sentence. The other is that you credit 


By Wilbur Hall 


Author of the ‘‘Mrs. Davey"’ Stories 
Illustrated by John Kelly 


everybody with having theories. I 
haven’t any more theories than I have a 
wooden leg.”’ 

“But didn’t you say once—” 

“T did not—The Hatch and Barlow 
letter goes to Mr. Wing, Wilma; file all 
the others except the Pacific Fruit Can- 
ners’ alibi on that carload of tomatoes. 
You can hand that to the lawyers. That’s 


all—”’ ‘The head of the big wholesale 
grocery house of Zombro and Davey 


turned to me again. ‘Notice that girl?” 
she asked, as the door closed. 


rides 


“Yes. Seems to me I used to see 
her here 
“Unless you had astigmatism or 


falling of the hair I expect you did!” 
Mrs. Davey interrupted _ tartly. 
“Most men see her— the simpletons! 
Show the average mana small ankle, 
a low-cut dickey, a pair of baby-stare 
eyes and two red lips and he wouldn't 
see anything else till the glare had 
passed. You saying something 
about my theories concerning business 
girls and marriage. ! Ul trade 


were 


Theories! 
you a half a carload of assorted theories 
any time for one good solid simple fact.” 

“Has that anything to do with this 
er—Wilma girl?’ I asked meekly. 

“Has it? Don’t strike matches on my 
chairs, and I'll try to tell you a fact or 
two, hoping against hope that you can get 


9 





10 Business and Brides: 


«a part of them into your theorizing head. 
Why did I ever come down into trade 

when I might have gone to the County 

Farm and kept my nails manicured? 

'hat’s a poor piece of tobacco you smoke 
but let it pass. Now!” 


ven a cross-grained old fool like myself 
(Mrs. Davey went on) would have to 
admit that Wilma Wayne Dunn is too 
pretty to live. She always was pretty, | 
guess. She came here when she was seven- 
teen and even then she was a grand little 
success as a man-killer. She had what we 
Frenchwomen call charm—and she also 
knew all the ways there are to compel a 
man to make a donkey of himself. She 
took a job so that she could keep herself 
respectably in respectable clothes while 
she was looking them all over. 
She considered business a stop- 
gap between high school and the 
double-ring ceremony. She was 
a job-holder; her profession was 
finding herself a protector and 
provider, and she filed my letters 
as a side line. 

All this was four, five years 
ago. Wilma mowed them down 
in rows and left them to lie in 
the sun and dry. She could 
knock a man over at fifteen 
paces by looking at him, and 
when she touched his arm con- 
fidingly he went out for the 
count. Wilma kept them all 
guessing and it looked to me as 
though they were guessing 
wrong. It finally settled itself 
into a twosome, match play and 
the caddies keeping score, be- 
tween Paul Adams and Harry 
Dunn. ; 

Nice boys. Harry was city 
salesman for a manufacturers’ 
agent; Paul Adams was peddling 
sugar and flypaper and canned 
meat and woodenware for me. 
They wouldn’t either one of 
them have set the river on fire, 
but with insurance rates as high 
as they are I suppose that was 
just as well. You could count 
on those boys coming through 
with a fair job and a clean set of 
teeth and most of their evenings 
at home when they settled down 
—TI liked ’em both. And felt 
sorry for ’em. Why? Well. 
Wilma. That’s why. 

All this time Margy Jones 
was so much in love with Paul 
Adams that—Who, Margy? 
Oh, yes. 

Margy was the exact opposite 
of Wilma, the front-page beauty, 
the Venus de Zombro-and- 
Davey. Margy was plain and 
quiet and not above darning her 
own stockings, and she had a heart of gold 
and could work like a horse—and usually 
did. I thought I’d told you about Margy. 
Wing had her as his stenographer and she 
knew everything Wing did except his hat 
size—which she probably guessed. She 
started in about the time Wilma did and 
she left Wilma at the post and took the 
lead herself and held it. 

Understand me, I keep my fingers out 
of things round here as long as folks 
attend to their own business. But when 
I was noticing how Margy Jones was 


about Paul Adams and how Paul and 
Harry Dunn were about Wilma Wayne, I 
happened to hear Wilma in the cloak 
room one evening referring to Marge as 
“that homely little Jones thing.” That 
riled me. Wilma wasn’t fit to wipe 
Margy’s shoes, but she had her nose in the 
air and was expressing herself freely to the 
general public. 

Shakespeare says somewhere—or 1s it 
Hans Christian Anderson?—that you can 
lead a horse to water but you can’t make 
him drink. Just so. I wanted to sit into 
the game that I saw going on, but it was 
a delicate matter and no place for a 
clumsy old woman who can’t turn round 
in carpet slippers without waking the 
whole house. So I sat back one evening 
with my wrapper on and a last year’s 


magazine on my lap as a busy sign to my 
family, and did a little ground and lofty 
thinking. What I wanted to do was to 
steer Paul Adams to Marge Jones, who 
was more than good enough for him, and 
to steer him off Wilma Wayne, who 
wasn’t. No use, though, employing the 
usual Zombro and Davey method of 
going straight to the point. I looked 
finesse up in the dictionary and found it 
was what I wanted to use. So I laid in a 
stock, and went to finessing. 

Don’t duck —and if you yawn again [’Il 


Wilbur Hall 


Wilma could 

knock a man 
over at fif.een 

paces by looking 


at him 
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throw something! It was quite simple. | 
just saw to it that Paul Adams was sent 
out into the country territory, first. Then 
I sullied my lily-white soul with a lie or 
two where they would do the most good, 
and presently I had Wilma Wayne pro- 
hibited from ever speaking to Harry 
Dunn again. I didn’t wish Harry any 
bad luck, you understand. Only I'd 
figured that he was going to get her any- 
way, and I wanted to make it short and 
sweet and get them off my hands. It 
worked. They were married in going- 
away clothes and the Third Lutheran 
church, and I sent ’em silver candlesticks 
so they could divide ’em half and half 
when the time came, if they wanted to. 

But I had a harder time with Paul 
Adams than I had expected. 

The minute Wilma was mar- 
ried Paul decided that the sun 
had gone down for good and he 
wasn’t going to get up in the 
morning any longer. He went 
round with his heart on his 
sleeve and a tear on the end of 
his nose; I think he blamed me 
for shooting him out into the 
Nevada territory and giving his 
rival a clean sweep, and he 
couldn’t see any balm in Gilead, 
or any place else for that matter. 
[ wanted to turn him over my 
knee and lambaste him, but 
instead I gave John Dean a 
well-deserved vacation of six 
weeks and put Paul Adams in 
the sugar department as tem- 
porary manager, with Marge as 
his stenographer, private secre- 
tary and chief clerk. 

You wanted theories—and I'l! 
give you one, my son. 

I don’t care a continental 
rap what clubwomen or college 
professors or other alienists say 
about business girls and = mar- 
riage; the low-down is that a girl 
who can really make good in 
business can make good any- 
where else, including inside the 
bonds of holy wedlock. I'll go 
one step further and say that a 
girl who has ambitions to be 
something beside the bride at a 
wedding can lay herself a good 
secure foundation by taking a 
job. Any woman can be a bride, 
but it takes a real woman to be 
a wife. There’s an epigram for 
you—salt that down. Here’s 
another: Any girl can get ona 
pay-roll, but it takes brains, 
brawn and bounce to earn a 
salary. 

Paul Adams was low in his 
mind when he found himself 
shoved into a responsible position 
by the boss, with the boss’s hard 
old eye on him. Up to that moment he 
had been thinking that life was an empty 
dream. He found instead that it was full 
of Cuban cane, Utah beet, influences of 
the market in Afghanistan, raw stocks, 
labor problems, freight rates, differentials, 
discounts for cash, discounts for deliveries, 
world supply questions, and the price of 
rice in the Philippines, among other things. 

“Do you know anything about sugar, 
Miss Jones?” he said, two days after he 
had taken his thankless job. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Even in the cow camp on the Hardy was there anything to drink except fiery tequila 


Exploring the Colorado Delta 


The Adventures of a Lone Hunter in the Mysterious 
River's Muddy Mouth 


HE Colorado, one of the most 

single-purposed of streams where 

it hasa set task before it such as 

gouging out a thousand feet of 
Grand Canon every aeon or so, 1s also 
one of the most unstable-minded when 
it comes to a place like its delta where 
there is considerable choice of ways 
and means. Spreading over hundreds of 
square miles in flood season, the river 
has criss-crossed the great cone of its 
delta with an endlessly intersecting series 
of back-channels and overflow sinks that 
make travel by any established course 
all but impossible. ‘The remoteness of this 
region and the difficulty of penetrating it 
for any distance conspired to convert it 
into one of the most remarkable game 


refuges that this continent can have 
known in the last half century. At the 


time of which I write, indeed, it 1s prob- 
able that no place in the world 
with the exception of the re- 
moter regions of Africa har- 
bored so great a variety of 
wild life. Besides birds in end- 
less variety and countless num- 
bers, there were found two species 
of wild pig and three of deer, 
mountain lion, wildcat, lynx, 
coyote and jaguar on the delta 
proper, with antelope along the 
foothills and mountain sheep 
but a few hours climb beyond. 

eaver, also, there was, and 
with no law against the trapping 
or shooting of it. 

It was the lure of this riot of 
wild life that first drew me to 
the Colorado delta. The out- 
standing ambition of that par- 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


Author of: Unity and the Colorado 


ticular stage of my adolescence was to 
possess a trophy-room. It was “Arizona 
Charley” Meadows who winged the magic 
word. Meadows had been cruising for a 
month about the upper Gulf of California 
in a sloop, and on his return to Yuma 
had dropped a few casual facts respecting 
his trip for the hungry reporters. Can- 
nibals on Tiburon; clams that hold a man’s 
foot in their giant jaws; a tidal “bore” 
that would grind a boat to kindling be- 
neath its thunderous onrush; deer as big 
as cattle, with horns like the spreading 
mesquite; lions strong enough to drag a 
mired cow out on to the bank; wild boar 
that could lay open a horse’s belly with a 





Fording the Hardy at the cow camp 


single up-flirt of a mighty neck; flocks 
of geese and duck that darkened the 
sun in their flight—these were a few 
of the little parenthetics Charley 
slipped in incidental to the develop- 
ment of his main thesis, the utilization of 
the island of Tiburon as a cattle range. 

Transportation was my first serious 
worry. Not transportation of myself to 
the field of action, but transportation of 
my trophies back from there. It would be 
easy enough for me to float down the 
Colorado with my outfit, shooting to left 
and right as I went, but how to get the 
hides and heads back to California was so 
much of a problem that I finally hied 
myself down to Yuma to get the advice 
of “Arizona Charley” in the matter. 
Charley was away with his Wild West 
show, but his brother Moberly was on 
hand with a ready solution of my dif- 
ficulty. Mules was the answer; 
navigation of the delta by mules 
instead of by boat. A mule team 
would take me in from Calexico 
to the heart of the game country, 
and then, while I spent all my 
time in shooting, the outfit 
could be engaged in shuttling 
back and forth between there 
and the border. It would bring 
replenishment of ammunition 
afid supplies on the in trip and 
carry trophies on the out. It 
was a well devised plan—save 
for the mules. 

I can not name offhand any 
one of God’s creatures that 
would seem to have been created 
for cross-country transportation 
in such a land as the delta of the 











Starting to navigate the Colorado with a mule team 


Colorado. Certainly the small-hoofed 
Mexican mule would not do. I can not 
go quite so far as did my partner when he 
said that the little brutes we chartered at 
Mexicali would go in to their knees in 
the lake of a mirage and up to their 
bellies in a fresh fall of dew. It was not 
quite so bad as that, but almost. Let 
the water-table of the last overflow come 
within a foot of the surface, though 
capped with never so hard 
crust of baked clay, and their 
flint-sharp hoofs would punc- 
ture that hardened silt and be 
prodding in soft mud at the 
second step. And once down 
getting them back on terra 
firma meant unhitching from 
the wagon and a half hour’s 
work with a block and tackle. 
We were still many miles 
from the heart of the game 
country, but even had we been 
in the middle of primeval 
Africa the aura of unrest that 
floated about us would have 
effectually precluded any stalk- 
ing. We were making more 


tracks than we found, and 
much deeper ones. Afraid to 
push ahead into an_ ever- 


profounder morass, we compromised be- 
tween that and a direct retreat by turning 
westerly toward the base of the Cocopahs, 
heading for dust and deliverance. That 
turning point must still stand as_ the 
farthest south for mule navigation into the 
overflow area of the Colorado delta. 
From where we turned it looked as 
though one might throw a stone to the 
fantastic scarps of the Cocopahs, rising 
(as it seemed in the level rays of the morn- 


ing sun) just beyond the next patch of 


mesquite. But throwing a stone is one 
thing, and dragging a mule team quite 
another. We were four days reaching the 
first rising ground—four days spattered 
with mud and spangled with profanity. 
Searred of body and draggled of spirit, 


we made camp where an Indian village - 


crowns the farthest-pushed front of a 
cloudburst moraine from the pass to the 
Laguna Salada and held council. 

The Indians told us that a wheel-track 
leading northward along the base of the 
mountains led to Mexicali without 
touching the overflow area. ‘The same 
track, skirting the mountains to the south, 
led down to the head of the Big Water. 
But to the heart of the country where the 
game abounded there was no road that 
man could follow save that of the sinuous 


Exploring the Colorado Delta: 








channel of the Rio 
Hardy. Somewhere— 
they could not say how 
many miles to the south 

the Hardy found its 
way to the Great Red 
River, and at one place 
or another along the 
route would be found 
all of those animals of 
which we had come in 
search. Somewhere 
down that way, also— 
they could not say just 
where—was a cattle 
camp with a white pa- 
trone, which they 
thought might be 
counted upon to furnish 
conveyance for the re- 
turn journey by way of the dry road along 
the mountains. In case I wanted to go by 
the river, they knew of an old boat, brought 
down at the season of flood and now lying 
half buried inthe mud at the bend below. 
And so, having watched a snail-crawling 
mule team out of sight in the mesquite 
to the northward, I pushed off into the 
languidly moving current of the Rio 


Hardy ° 





This happened at least twenty times a day 


In a class by itself in all riverdom was 
this Hardy’s Colorado of the time of which’ 
I write. For two months of the year it 
flowed backward and carried fresh water 
from the flood of the main Colorado. At 
the height of this overflow it lost its identity 
as a river and formed only the deepest 
portion of a great inland lake several 
hundred thousand acres in extent. For 
the next three months it drained the 
brackish waters of this lake back into the 
Colorado and the Gulf 
of California, at the 
end of that time being 
little more than a great 
lagoon or bayou, from 
fifty to three hundred 
feet wide and, by its 
winding, a hundred and 
fifty miles long. The 
lower seventy-hve miles 
of this was tide-water; 
that is, the high tides 
at the full and the dark 
of the moons of the 
spring and fall months 
were perceptible at 
that distance from the 
point where it merged 
with the main Colo- 
rado. 





ae. , 


Lewis R. Freeman 
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At the moment I pushed out into its 
sluggish current the Hardy was to me 
only a mystic river of enchantment, lined 
with golden willows and wild animals and 
swept by a devastating wall of water 
called a “bore.” It came from a place 
where volcanoes spouted hot mud and it 
went to a place which produced live can- 
nibals. Between the volcanoes and the 
cannibals were to be killed or caught 
everything that the heart of the right kind 
of a youth could desire. And I was going 
to make a clean sweep of the lot and bring 
them home to my trophy-room. Didn’t | 
have two hundred-pound sacks of salt 
to preserve them? 

The Cocopahs gave me but one warning 
and one direction. The first had to do 
with “‘el burro grande” which I was sup- 
posed to encounter somewhere along the 
way. I told them that I was through for 
good with mules as far as delta navigation 
was concerned, and so wasn’t interested 
in rounding up this particular burro, no 
matter how grande he might be. It was 
not until some time later that I learned 
that “burro” was their designation of 
the tidal “bore.” This did not matter, 
for Meadows had already warned me of 
the menace of the great tidal wave from 
the Gulf and I was determined 
to be on the gui vive for it in 
any event. The direction the 
Indians gave me was in con- 
nection with digging for water 
by the river when my canteen 
gave out. This proved entirely 
wrong and cost me two very 
trying days of thirst. 

My boat turned out to be a 
rectangular box, four feet wide 
and about eighteen feet long. 
One end, supposed to be the 
bow, was sloped up in order to 
offer less resistance to the 
water. The oarlocks were holes 
between pieces of boards nailed 
to the sides. The oars were 
pieces of inch board nailed to 
willow saplings. There was a 
foot of difference in_ their 
lengths, and the shorter of them had been 
broken and repaired with a couple of 
rusty nails and a shoestring. The craft 
was not exactly an Argosy, but still it had 
a capacity for considerable freight. 

It was four in the afternoon when | 
pushed off and, anxious to make substan- 
tial progress before dark, I set myself to 
the task of working out a system ‘for the 
use of the ill-matched oars. There was 
less current than I had hoped for—hardly 
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The abandoned boat which took the place of the mules 
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more than a barely perceptible set, in 
fact—and I soon saw that it was to be a 
rowing trip to the end unless the tide came 
to my rescue farther along. Just where the 
tide would begin to make itself felt was 
a matter of some doubt. On the vague 
and impressionistic map that Moberly 
Meadows had drawn me the head of 
tide-water was indicated as in the vicin- 
ity of Charley’s Bend, the name he 

had given to the S-shaped loop 

where I embarked It seemed 
reasonable, therefore, for me 

to count on having its down- 
ward flow to help me along 
very shortly. The incom- 
ing tide, as Meadows had 
described it, rushed up 
stream all at once in the 
form of a great breaking 
wave. This I was plan- 
ning to let pass while I 
tied up in some sheltered 
bend, and then, when the 
back flow to the Gulf be- 
gan, to push out and take 
advantage of the swift down- 

ward current. 

\n hour passed by, and still noth- 
ing to speak of in the way of a current — 
had made its appearance. I was making 
fair headway rowing, but the work was 
wearing, nevertheless, especially as the 
long oar was able to outpull its stubby 
crippled brother about two-to-one. A rest 
and supper on the bank suggested them- 
selves as welcome diversion, with a starlight 
row later to put me into sleeping trim. 

A cheerful fire of glowing mesquite 
knots, a brace of quail, rice and raisins 
with maple syrup, and a pot of fragrant 
coffee lent the climacteric touch. Resum- 
ing my seat in the boat, I started off again, 
consumed with an immeasurable content 
that made the absence of a favoring cur- 
rent and the jerking of the cranky oars 
matters of negligible moment. Suddenly 
[ brought up against a snag in midstream 
and swung round several times in getting 
clear. Ah! here at last was the current; 
not a swift one, to be sure, but at least 
with enough movement to take the boat 
steadily on its way. Now I could afford 
to lie down, watch the stars and go to 
sleep. 

The great tidal “bore,” against which 
Meadows had warned me so strongly, 
had been much in my mind during the 
evening, and my last thought before 
dropping off to sleep had been to wonder 
if | were not foolish in running the risk of 
meeting it on the open river, in the dark 
and unprepared. It could not have been 
long before daybreak that I was awakened 
by the sound of water lapping against the 
side of the boat and, somewhere ahead, 
the noise of a more violent splashing. 
Thoroughly aroused in an_ instant, 
rolled from my blankets, seized the oars 
and began paddling madly with the idea 
of reaching the lee of a huge pile of drift 
which loomed darkly against the sky a 
few yards ahead. 

For a few moments it seemed that effort 
would be of no avail, for before the old 
scow was well under way there came a 
tush of air and a roar of water out of the 
darkness, followed by the slap of unseen 
waves. Fear lent strength; too much 
strength, indeed. The long left oar only 
pulled off one of the boards upon which 
it pivoted, but the crippled right brother 





Exploring the Colorado Delta: 





snapped at its old fracture and left its 
blade dangling at one end of its shoe- 
string wrapping. 

With the boat wallowing helplessly a 
dozen yards beyond the protecting wall 
of the drift, I gave up the hght and waited 


The wounded lynx took refuge in a 


near-by tree 


for the blow to fall. For fully a minute 
I hung thus suspended upon the tenter- 
hooks of apprehension; then the roar be- 
gan to recede and the slap of the waves to 
die down. Presently I became aware of 
the beating of wings and the cries of 
myriads of birds. 

Daylight found me more mystified than 
ever. Why had the “bore” gone off in 
the direction from which it had appeared 
to be coming? Or had mv ears deceived 





The boar's skull was the only trophy 
that survived the heat 


me? Had I been going up stream all the 
time, and had the great wave come along 
from behind and passed me in the dark? 
Perhaps, I told myself finally, the whole 
thing was a dream conjured up by my 
nerves. 

At the end of the first bend I came 
upon a foundered boat, half-submerged 
in the mud of the bank. The boat itself 
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was smashed beyond all hope of repair, 
but under the broken thwarts I found a 
first-rate pair of nine-foot ash oars. This 
was the best kind of luck, and I pulled 
smartly off down the winding channel in 
the grateful warmth of the morning sun. 

Two miles farther along I came upon 
the solution of the whole mystery. Driven 

by the new oars, the old tub was floun- 
dering round a bend at a spanking 
clipwhen, glancing over my 

shoulder to get a line on direc- 
tion, one of the strangest 
sights I ever beheld was 
revealed. The impression 
conveyed to my mind by 
the first glance was of 
the river being strewn 
with Gargantuan pop- 
corn, scattered thickly as 
far as the eye could 
reach. The next instant 

a hundred thousand peli- 
can had risen as one bird, 
and the raucous shrilling of 
their combined screams, the 
beating of the countless wings 
and the splashing of the agitated 
water smote on my ears with the 
roar of a tornado. And those were no 

mean waves that the rushing multitude set 
running in its flight. For a couple of lively 
minutes I had my hands full keeping the 
rocking boat from shipping more water 
than was good for the guns and blankets. 
Doubtless this was the same flock into 
which I had floated just before dawn. 

For some time the river had been gradu- 
ally changing. Here it was much broader 
than above though apparently quite as 
deep. The banks, instead of running 
sharply up at an angle of forty-five degrees 
or more, now sloped easily back, but were 
softer and less easy to walk upon. The 
willows, which had formed an almost un- 
broken tunnel above, now grew only in 
patches, their solid wall being replaced by 
a thick growth of carrisa, a species of cane 
somewhat resembling sorghum. On the 
drier ground beyond the carrisa appeared 
the tops of mesquite, ironwood and palo 
verde, the gray-green foliage of the first 
predominating. 

That I was at last coming to the inner- 
most heart of the game country was 
evidenced by the fact that the tracks of a 
half dozen or more species of animals 
showed in the plastic surface of the strip 
of mud beach where I breakfasted. Those 
of pig and deer were very fresh and both 
of astonishing size. In one place a lynx 
or wild cat had been fishing. 

After breakfast I pushed off again into 
the lazy current, and for half an hour lay 
back at ease and smoked, making little 
movement and no sound. Ducks came 
spinning down the river in tight little 
Hocks of a dozen or so, flying hard but 
very low and offering fine sporty shots. 
I recognized teal, mallard, widgeon, 
spoonbill and canvas-backs, and there 
were doubtless other less common species. 
I floated almost into a flock of white 
geese before a bunch of raucous-throated 
loons gave the alarm and set the example 
for a flight that the others seemed hardly 
to have reckoned worth while. A beaver 
slapped the water with its tail somewhere 
ahead and I raised on my elbow just in 
time to see the widening circle of the 
splash. A movement of what I had 
thought to be dead branches in the brush 
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above focussed my glance on what proved 
to be a fine up-standing buck. 

The gun was still in my hand when my 
eye was drawn to a moving object that 
was running along the water three hun- 
dred yards ahead. It was on the right 
bank, and coming toward me. For a mo- 
ment, from its size, I thought it must be 
a mountain lion, but its darker color and 
“high” way of running told me that it 
was a huge wild cat or a lynx. 

On he trotted toward me, and down I 
floated toward him. He was bulking 
bigger every second. I dropped down into 
the bottom of the boat, rested my rifle 
on the side and followed him through 
the sights. With the leap of a hooked 
tuna, the big cat sprang 
straight into the air at the 
bite of the bullet. Confident 
that he was mortally wound- . 
ed, I dropped my gun and 
took to the oars, watching 
him over my shoulder as | 
pulled. Before I had covered 
half the distance to him he 
went bounding up the bank 
into the carrisa. 

The boat went spinning 
back into the stream as | 
jumped ashore, but, trusting 
to a propitious current to 
land it on my side of the 
river, I took off after the 
lynx. A trail of water and 
blood led up the steeply- 
sloping bank, and I followed 
this into the carrisa, not 
doubting that I had a long 
chase ahead. There was real 
surprise, therefore, in being 
greeted with such a sputter- 
ing yell as only an animal 
shot through the lungs and 
mad with fear and pain can 
utter, and in feeling the rip 
of claws on my leather leg- 
gings and the still more inti- 
mate crunch of a pair of jaws 
on my knee. Frightened as | 
was (and no hero was ever 
worse scared), I still had 
sense enough to shorten up 
the hold on my rifle and fire 
point blank into the sizzling 
ball of energy folded about 
my feet. Lurching back at 
the shot, I kicked my en- 
cumbered foot free and re- 
gained the open. 

I might well have been hours 
in running him down had it not been for 
that first shot through the lungs, which 
kept him coughing and enabled me to 
follow the sound. When I finally came 
up to him he was trying to climb into the 
topmost limbs of a half-dead palo verde. 
He looked so thoroughly spent that I de- 
cided to try to snap him with my little 
camera. He was losing his grip on the light 
branches even as I clicked the shutter. 

But the fighting spirit was unquenched. 
With savage fury still gleaming from the 
vitreous eyes that were already glazing, 
he reared himself on his powerful fore 
paws and coughed out the dregs of his 
defiance. I exposed another film on the 
doughty fighter before dispatching him 
with a final shot. 

Confident (as I am still) that I had 
killed a lynx of record-breaking size, | 
decided to postpone skinning the carcass 





until it had been measured and weighed. 
This could be done at the cattle camp, I 
reckoned, in the event, as I hoped, that 
objective were reached the following day. 
Retrieving my boat at the end of a quarter 
of an hour’s walk and a muddy wade, I 
tossed the great gray body into the stern 
and pushed off after further adventure. 
As it was no part of my plan to make 
birds a feature of my trophy-room, I had 
not intended shooting any more of these 
than I wanted to eat. A single shot gave 
me more plover than I needed for lunch, 
with a couple of snipe thrown in for good 
measure. Then a lone mallard, refusing 


to swerve in passing over the boat, gave 
temptation too strong to resist. Winged 





The captive turtle and a few dead pelicans 
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The lynx retained his grip on the mullet even in death 


by a lucky shot from the hip, the bird 
fell almost at my feet. That suggested 
a sporting line of demarcation, I told my- 
self. I would shoot only such birds as 
ought to fall in the boat if stopped at the 
right point. By mid-afternoon I had 
stopped a couple of dozen ducks, two geese 
and a curlew; also three loons and a 
mudhen. Although none of the lot fell 
in the boat, I picked up all of the edible 
ones in the certainty that they would 
make a welcome additon to the cuisine 
of the cattle camp. 

The only bird that I did manage to 
make fall into the boat was a pelican. He 
came floundering down with a_ broken 
wing, spilled a bill-pouch of live fish over 
my lap and then tried to replace them 
with an equal bulk of my bare leg. I 
had to choke him to death to make him 
let go, and even then it was only a com- 
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promise. ‘The semi-lunar gash on the 
bulge of my calf looked, and bled, as 
though it had been done with an axe. 
Knowing there would be no use in trying 
to make the cowboys eat pelican, I was 
about to throw this fellow overboard when 
I was suddenly reminded of pelican skin 
robes. I forthwith decided to make one 
for myself. I would shoot the pelicans as 
I drifted along, and the cowboys at the 
camp would doubtless cut me some thin 
strips of rawhide with which to sew the 
robe. By evening the pelican stratum 
in the stern had completely overlaid that 
of the ducks and geese, with the big lynx 
completely submerged. 

Pulling on until I came to a firm pile 
of drift, I bathed on a sub- 
merged log, pulled on a 
change of clothes and_ was 
ready for supper. It took 
some effort to burrow down 
through the pelican stratum to 
the ducks, but it was justified 
by teal stuffed with mush- 
rooms and roasted in a Dutch 
oven. Smoking and dreaming 
by the camp fire until the 
moon came up, I made my 
bed in the bottom of the boat 
and pushed off again for an- 
other night of drifting. 

The boat must have been 
aground for some time when 
I awoke a little aft daybreak. 
I was sure of that, for other- 
wise a coon would not have 
been perched on a_ nearby 
snag daintily nibbling at a 
fish. More significant still 
was the fact that a beaver 
had become so used to the 
presence of the boat that he 
had turned his back on it 
while gnawing the bark from 
the trunk of a willow. The 
tail of my eye told me that 
there were deer farther down 
the river, and I also seem to 
recall hearing the gruntings 
and wallowings of pigs. It 
was the beaver that held my 
attention, however, and | 
fumbled for my gun without 
once losing sight of his sleek 
brown back. 

It was too easy a shot to 
miss, and I didn’t miss. But 
a beaver will reach the water 
with his head shot off, and 
once in the water the fat 
heavy body will invariably sink. This 
fellow was no exception to the rule, 
which was the reason I had to crawl out 
on the drift pile against which the boat 
had grounded and prod the shallows for 
the body which I knew had to be there. 
Locating it presently with a stick, | 
reached down into three feet of water, 
grabbed hard into the first piece of fur 
I touched and hauled away. Had my 
fist been closed anywhere else than into 
the neck the pair of scimitarlike ivories 
that flashed and clashed on empty ait 
would have cut through my wrist. 

Not knowing at the moment that it is 
safer to grab a bear by the tail than to 
try to pick up a beaver, I was perhaps 
less disturbed than I should have been. 
Not having an axe within reach, I tried 
to de-energize my fistful of potential 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The American baby is the finest 
in the world 


HAT is the most popular, the 
commonest theme of conversa- 
tion at the American dinner 
table? You are wrong. It isn’t 
prohibition, baseball or the movies; It 
has nothing to do with reparations, the 
weather or the Ku Klux Klan. The really 
popular topic of dinner-table conversa- 
tion in the bosom of the average American 
family is so common, so universal, it 
comes up with such unfailing regularity 
many millions of times every evening that 
it has become as automatic as breathing 
or scratching. Here is a sample of the 
typical dinner-table talk: 

Mother: Do you want carrots or string 
beans, Charles? 

Charles (sniffing derisively): 
want old carrots. 

Mother (pleadingly): But vegetables 
are good for you, son. Let me give you 
some of these nice carrots. 

Charles: Naw, I don’t like ’em, I don’t 
wanna eat ’em. 

Mother: But, Charles, you must eat 
something besides meat and dessert. 
Here’s a helping of string beans. Be a 
good boy and eat them. 

Charles (petulantly but firmly): I 
don’t want to eat the old beans. They 
make me sick. 

Mother (resignedly): Well, if they make 
you sick I won’t force you to eat them. 
But you must drink your milk. I insist 
On It. 

Charles: 1 don’t wanna drink milk. I 
don’t like milk. It makes me sick. 

Mother sighs. Father grunts. Charles 
asks for a second helping of pie—and 
gets it. 

Next to this table talk in popularity 
as an indoor sport is the task of getting 
Charles into bed before 11 P.M. Dragging 
a lusty calf to water, moving the Wool- 
worth building, digging the Panama 
Canal or settling the reparations problem, 
these things are offhand, spare-hour jobs 
compared with the task of getting 
America’s juvenile population tucked in 
by 8 p.m. The resistance is too stubborn 
for the strength of the parental will. And 
so the perennial battle of the table and 
the tucking continues with the issue rarely 
in doubt. Youth always wins, will con- 
tinue to win until a miracle happens. 


Don’t 


Domestic Miracles 


Children Actually Ask for Vegetables, 
Demand to Go to Bed Early 


By Lucy Wood Collier 


Associate Director Health Education*Division, 


American Child Health Association 


by the rule of the scales. He is weighed 
at frequent intervals. Ifthe scales show 
that Baby is not gaining properly, some- 
thing is done at once, usually on the ad- 
vice of physician or trained child nurse. 
Bad feeding or sleeping habits are cor- 
rected and Baby resumes his accumu- 
lations of muscle and fat. 

Introducing the baby scales into the 
American home meant giving the baby the 
same chance as its animal brothers and 
sisters—the chance to grow lusty and big. 
For science had to teach the human 
mother, at least the mother of civiliza- 
tion, what maternal instinct taught the 
animal. And the first great lesson science 
taught was the importance of training the 
baby in habits of health. No longer was 
the baby either to tyrannize over the 
household or to be the object of the 
grown-up’s selfish pleasure or neglect. 

An appalling mortality rate simply 
forced American parents to act on the 
physician’s assertion that nothing less 
than a one hundred per cent healthy baby, 
having or surpassing the average weight 
for age and height, had a decent chance 
for immediate survival and a_ useful, 
happy life later. As a result of this realiza- 
tion a great movement to instruct mothers 
in the proper care of babies was launched, 
with such remarkable results that today 
infant mortality in most parts of the 
United States is exceedingly low and 
American babies up to school age lead the 
world in height, weight and health. 

But when they quit being babies, when 
they were relieved of the special baby 
rules and were fitted into the routine life 

of the family, the decline begins. 

Far, far too many of them 
went downhill throughout 
their school life instead 

of retaining the 
healthy curves, the 
proportionate 
weight and stature 
of babyhood. 

Winning the battle 

of table talk and 

tucking, eating 





This one practises the Health Habits 


That miracle has hap- 
pened. Today thousands 
of American boys and 
girls are demanding 
vegetables and milk, 
insisting that they 
go to bed at 8 F.M. 
How was this mir- 
acle accomplished ? 







Up to the age of 


three or four years — a when 
the American baby they pleased, going 
to bed at almost 


lacks the flow of lan- 
guage, the will power 
and the persistence 
necessary to overthrow 
the special feeding and 
sleeping rules laid down 
for his benefit. Up to the 
age of three or four years 
his daily life is governed 


any hour of the 
evening, many of them 
developed into  pale- 
faced,. spindle-legged boys 
and girls. Mentally and 
physically these  mal- 
nourished children were 
either high strung and 


American food agrees with 
the undernourished 
children of Europe 
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Millions of American children are spindly and undernourished because they do not eat enough of the right things. 
can't force them into the right diet, but the school can Jead them to the practise of Health Habits. 


i a bin 





The parents 
This lesson 


for first-graders shows how the teacher arouses interest in milk, apples and oatmeal 


precocious, living at a constant and 
dangerous high pressure or they were 
lethargic and dull, missing much that ts 
alive and joyous in life. A large army of 
them—these pre-school and school chil- 
dren—just missed the glorious good 
health, the full physical development they 
might have had if we had done for them 
what we were doing so easily for the 
b: ibie 2S. 

It took a four-year war to open the eyes 
of American physicians to the value of 
health habits for children. Four years of 
experimentation with that terrible mal- 
nutrition that only the food shortage of a 
war-stricken country can produce. It 
was found that school children in Berlin 
and Vienna, during the war, who were 
given one nourishing meal a day and 
longer hours of sleep and rest were in 
better physical halen than in pre-war 
days. Despite the nervous and psychic 
strain that must have existed in most 
homes, children flourished who received 
enough of the right kind of food and 
enough sleep and rest. What had been 
wrong in pre-war days, under only 
normal nervous strain and with an 
abundance and variety of food? 

American physicians pondered _ this 
problem. They wondered why so high a 
percentage of American boys Was re- 
jected from the draft because of physical 
conditions. They decided to find out. 
Health rg were made in New York 
City and, later, throughout the country, 
surveys which demonstrated that any- 
where from twelve to sixty-five per cent 
of our children were suffering from mal- 
nutrition. The children were weighed and 
measured. The weight tables used were 
those worked out by Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood of Columbia University and were 
based on the findings of the physical 


examination of thousands of children of 
all nationalities in this country and 
abread. Careful physical examinations 
of the same children who were weighed 
and measured and found to be ten per 
cent or more underweight for their height 
and age showed that, in all but a few 
cases, these underweight children were 
mal-nourished and suffering from one or 
more remediable defects. In other words, 
the scale and yardstick constituted a 
rough health test that the layman could 
safely apply—a rough screening, as it 
were, for the selection of those children 
who needed an immediate physical ex- 
amination and intensive physical care. 
Yes, there they were again, the yardstick 
and the scales that provided a health test 
for babies. 


Capturing the Child's Interest 


Just at this time two American physi- 
cians, through their classes for mal- 
nourished children, were proving that the 
practise of a few simple health habits, 
plus additional food and rest, rapidly 
brought underweight children up_ to 
normal, provided all medical defects were 
removed. Dr. W. P. Emerson of Boston 
and Dr. Charles Hendee Smith of New 
York did a wonderful service for child- 
hood when they discovered there need 
not be such a thing as a “skinny” child; 
that practically all children might grow 
as lustily plump, bright eyed and clear 
skinned as the happy babies—provided 
you could capture the children’s interest 1n 
practise of health habits. 

Ti the older child has a will of its own. It 
can not be packed off to sleep or fed well- 
balanced meals against that will. The 
baby, just like the young animal, quickly 
learns to submit to the adult’s command, 
but not so the older child. It not only 


the 


wants its own way more vehemently and 
persistently than the baby, but it is sub- 
jected to many influences outside the 
home that work counter to the parent’s 
will. Health surveys in all types of schools 
show that the best nourished children 
come from the homes of the better paid 
workmen where the example of the 
parents’ more wholesome and_ simple 
habits of life is unconsciously reflected 
in the lives of their children, while the 
children who come from the so-called 
better homes, where every effort is pre- 
sumably made to safeguard the living 
habits of the child, show the same high 
per cent of underweight as the children from 
poverty-stricken homes where there is a 
real food shortage and other neglect. 
And yet, the nutrition class can quickly 
build up these frail children of the well- 
to-do homes. 

Why does it succeed where the intel- 
ligent parent fails? The answer is that 
the ‘nutrition class uses the appeal of 
group interest, group competition, group 
emotion, and therefore, wins hands down 
where the parent fails. This is especially 
true of the child who comes from the well- 
to-do home, for this child is, as a rule, 
more highly organized nervously and sub- 
jected to many conflicting influences with- 
in and without the home. Those very 
influences that work against the parent’s 
will are usually group influences. They 
can only be met by an even stronger group 
appeal. All parents know the truth of 
this. Can not the rebellion of one young- 
ster in the block upset the whole junior 
population of the neighborhood, until 
you have a group established almost over 
night that only the most skilful parent 
can get the best of? 

Yes, the nutrition class marks a mile 
stone in the public health movement of 
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America, proving to the man on the street 
that the baby has no monopoly on health. 
The nutrition class first gave the hope 
that all through the tiny toddler age, 
through the Indian age of the elementary 
schools, through the pre-adolescent and 
adolescent grammar school age, and clear 
through the seemingly self-sufficient, so- 
phisticated high school age, children can 
achieve strong, vigorous bodies by the 
daily practise of a few simple health 
habits. The nutrition class introduced 
the element of competition. Instead of 
working on the parents in an effort to 
have them force the child into health 
habits, the nutrition class made of health 
habits a game into which the child entered 
voluntarily and with zeal. The goal of 
the game was increase in weight. To a 
group of youngsters it said: 

“Here’s a new contest. Let’s 


Domestic Miracles: 





Was a gripping conviction of the need for 
training children in the practise of health 
habits, plus the simple modern facts about 
child health. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, the 
dean of the American Pediatric Associa- 
tion, known and beloved in millions of 
American homes as the author of the 
classic Basy Book, as president of the 
organization, has given to the full of his 
remarkable powers of organization and 
leadership. From the Pacific Coast, Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stan- 
ford University, and Dr. William Palmer 
Lucas, Professor of Pediatrics of the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School, 
helped shape the policies of this unique 
movement in the public schools. 

The first problem to be solved was the 
reduction of the essential health habits 
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Health Organization and the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. These books have been sold 
at cost, and have had a phenomenal dis- 
tribution, even for best sellers among 
fiction, let alone for propaganda litera- 
ture. For example, The Child Health 
Alphabet, issued by the Organization, has 
gone through six editions with a total of 
over two million copies. 

Picturesque publicity told this health 
story to an eager public. A New York 
hippodrome clown toured the country 
giving performances to packed audiences 
of school children, demonstrating to 
parents and teachers that one way of 
gripping the child’s interest is through 
fun, frolic and purposeful nonsense. For 
before, after and all through the clever 
clown play so dear to the heart of child- 

hood was woven a _ picture 
of the happy vigorous child 





see who can win by gaining 
the most in the shortest time. 
The scales will keep the score. 
Here are the rules—just a | 
few of them, just as plain and 
simple as the rules for a foot- 
ball team that is training for 
the big game. Go to it! The 
scales will tell who is the 
best fellow.” By demon- 
strating this irresistible power 
of group appeal, the nutrition 
class ushered in a new type 
of health education. In the 
past, the job of interesting 
the public in vital questions 
of personal and public health 
had been left either to the 
laboratory man out of touch 
with the public or to the 
social worker. Both had 
failed to reach the public. It 
was the Child Health Organi- 
zation of America that first 
developed “live-wire” propa- 
ganda, the product of all the 
strategy, imagination and 





S your child coming home from school 

asking for milk, vegetables and oatmeal, 
going to bed of its own volition, without being 
urged, driven or threatened, at eight p. m.? 
If your child is not doing these things, is not 
practising these health habits, bring the articles 
of which the one on these pages is the begin- 
ning, to the attention of your child’s teacher, 
of the school’s principal, of the school board. 
Send them to the officers of your parent- 
teachers’ association, to the local Red Cross 
chapter or woman’s club to the end that the 
teaching of health habits may become a part 
of the regular instruction. 
Child Health Editor of SUNSET for advice and 
help as to the best methods of having child 
health work introduced in your schools. 
—The Editors. 


Or write to the 


who practises health habits, 
while the lazy, sickly child, 
who scorns to drink his milk, 
eat his green vegetables ard 
go to bed early, was made 
to play a sorry figure indeed. 
Yes, the clown was a great 
teacher in the schools all 
over the country. Months 
after his visit, the homes 
reported that children were 
practising the health habits 
because “Cho Cho told them 
to” (the clown was chris- 
tened Cho Cho after the 
initials of the organization.) 
Think of it, a clown taught 
the public about Dr. Mc- 
Collum’s famous vitamins, 
and the public went home 
and ate fruit, green vege- 
tables and drank milk. 
Then a health fairy was 
sent out to capture the chil- 
dren through the magic of 
make-believe. As the clown 
demonstrated the power of 








knowledge of the man on the 
street that high-class adver- 
tising requires. 

Four years ago the Child Health Or- 
ganization of America undertook the task 
of inspiring and guiding American school 
teachers in interesting children in the 
practise of health habits. Back of this 
movement lay a profound faith in the 
power for group leadership lying dormant 
in the public schools. Here was a vast 
machinery for influencing every child in 
the country, reaching more children for 
hve hours a day, five days a week, nine 
months of the year, than all the church 
organizations, settlements and boys and 
girls groups could touch for a few hours 
a week in a thousand years. The only 
question was, could the teachers be in- 
spired to exert this leadership, and had 
they the background and training to lead 
children in matters of health? 

lhe first challenge to the teachers of 
America went forth in a Government 
pamphlet entitled: WANTED: Treacuers 
To leach Cuitp HEALTH, issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. The en- 
thusiastic support of Franklin K. Lane, 
then Secretary of the Interior, was se- 
cured from the start, and the facilities 
of the the U. S. Bureau of Education 
Were put at the service of this unique 
health campaign. The stand was very 


wisely taken that all the teachers needed 





to such a minimum that the city teacher 
and the rural teachers, the teacher of the 
poor and of the well-to-do, might safely 
present them to children in full confidence 
that conditions in the home allowed for 
the practise of these habits. These were 
christened “The Rules of the Game,” for 
in order to arouse the interest of the 
group, the pursuit of health was to be 
presented as a game for which the teacher 
gave the rules and the scales kept the 
score. 

Children were to be weighed and 
measured at the beginning of each school 
year and were to be re-weighed once a 
month. An attractive class room chart 
was issued by the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion and hung in every room. Here the 
children or the teacher recorded each 
month the actual and normal weight of 
each child. It was found that the children 
took the most intense interest in their 
progress in weight. Keen class competi- 
tion was developed for the best weight 
record each month. The skilful teacher 
used this group pride in getting the class, 
as a class, to adopt early bed hours and 
good eating habits. 

Very rapidly an attractive array of 
health booklets for teachers and for 
children was issued by both the Child 





humor over the child group, 
so the fairy demonstrated the 
power of the imaginative 
appeal. And there were other dramatic 
persons. The Chalk Talk man, a clever 
cartoonist; a delightful ventriloquist, and 
last, the irresistible Happy himself, the 
clever spell binder who invaded the high 
schools. Parents, physicians, club women 
and teachers wrote for the literature and 
asked how to teach health in their schools. 
The Organization has given up its 
brass band now, its beloved clown, its 
charming fairy and all the other clever 
ones, for the Organization has had to 
buckle down to the colossal job of answer- 
ing those thousands upon thousands of 
letters and following, step by step, de- 
vices and methods of health teaching de- 
veloped by the teachers in the school. 
In order better to meet the amazing public 
demand for practical help the Organiza- 
tion has joined forces with the American 
Child Hygiene Association and _incor- 
porated under the title American Child 
Health Association. Herbert Hoover is 
active president, Dr. Holt active vice- 
president of this larger group whose work 
will cover the entire health field for the 
younger generation from babyhood 


through adolescence. 
wea ics teacher delegates came clear 
aine and California to the first 
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Was it possible, he wondered, that he felt wistful toward this old place? Perhaps this unusual girl was right 


The Unexpected 


LAKE LANDERS was a youthful 

recluse. Thirteen lonely years of 
struggle to put himself through school 
and to insure a safe future had 
developed, made firm the boyish creed 
he had chosen to live by: Play a lone 
hand. 

His father had died a failure on an 
isolated Trinity county ranch; his mother, 
broken by hard work and privations, saw 
the property pass into creditors’ hands 
before she too gave up the fight. Fifteen- 
year-old Blake, homeless and bewildered, 
was taken to the ranch of his bachelor 
uncle John Bolliver, still further back in 
the mountains, where he endured a half- 
year of injustice and neglect before he 
determined to run away to San Francisco, 
to become his own master and the master 
of his fate. 

From that day his determination to 
keep himself free of all. social and 
emotional entanglements ruled him. By 
the time he was twenty-eight he had over- 
come many obstacles and was building a 
secure future for himself, thriftily saving 
money and avoiding all responsibilities 
beyond his own needs. Then something 
happened. 

His employer, a Mr. Denheim of varied 
promoting interests, under cover of op- 
erating a side line of Oriental importa- 
tions, began a quiet game of bootlegging 
on a big scale. It was only after Blake, 
as ofhce manager, innocently had become 
involved in the deals that he discovered 
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Author of: Yellow, Secret Valley, etc. 
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Denheim’s lawless operations. Enraged 
at this duplicity, frightened over the 
possibility of arrest and the loss of his 
savings, and disillusioned about business 
and city life in general, he came to a 
momentous decision. 

He would take the thirty thousand dol- 
lars that Denheim kept for emergency in 
the office safe, draw from the bank his 
own twelve hundred dollars savings, spehd 
the summer hidden in the Trinity moun- 


tains and, when the broker had given up! 
hope of finding him, travel on to British! 
man with sufficient’ 


Columbia, a free 
money to carry him the rest of his life. 
Methodically Blake Landers laid his 
plans, preparing a careful written sched- 
ule of his every move, even to definite 
dates, for the next few months. No un- 
expected, unconsidered detail would pop 
up to trip him. As “Steven Richards” he 
would be a new man in a new country. 
He would play a lone hand’ to the end. 
His flight was successful, as has al- 
ready been told in the first half of this 
story. He knew that Denheim would not 
dare enlist the police, and no private de- 
tective could ever locate him in the hidden 
canon in the Trinity mountains where he 


made his camp and buried the package 

of bank notes. Here, for several days 

he fished and loafed and built dream 

cabins in that far Canadian wilderness. 

But a strange uneasiness ate at him. 

He did not sleep soundly. At last, urged 

by his disquiet, he climbed the ridge 

and to his astonishment recognized in the 

little valley below him the ranch of his 

uncle. Entering the county from the 

west instead of the east accounted for 

this, he realized, and filled with incredu- 

lous wonder he descended the slope to the 
old ranch house. 

Standing before the gate he recalled 
scenes of the months of drudgery and in- 
justice he had endured as a boy. Was his 
uncle still living? The uneasy feeling this 
thought produced was quelled by the 
pleasurable recollection that the new 
Steven Richards was his own man—free! 
His resolve not to marry, to keep himself 
clear of responsibility for a wife and 
children, rose again to his mind. He 
would never— 

His musings were sharply interrupted. 
A head rose from the berry vines in the 
front yard, a girl’s yellow head. He 


stared. She was small and decidedly 
pretty. In silence he pulled off his hat. 
“Good morning,” she said cheerfully, 


coming close to the fence, “where did 
you drop from?” 

“I’m camping across the ridge,” he 
told her, and suddenly realized that he 


was staring. He heard himself saying, 
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“My name is Blake Landers.” Instantly 
he shut his lips, felt a rush of appre- 
hension. What was he thinking of? Where 
had his wits gone, to disclose his identity 
to the first person he met? 


II 


HE hadn’t asked his name, hadn’t 

expected it. How often he had 

repeated the name “Steven Rich- 

ards” in the last few days, fitting 
it naturally to his tongue, hearing it, 
setting used to its sound. And now, 
instead of using it— 

“T am Ellen Cotter,” she informed him 
with a small friendly smile. She had not 
noticed his agitation, he decided. “Would 
you like to sit on the porch in the shade?” 

Her teeth were very nice, Blake told 
himself. She seemed so young, boylike, 
until she smiled; then she became a pretty 
woman. How round and firm her arms 
were. He liked the jaunty way the old 
hat sat on her small head, and the sun’s 
part in bringing out the golden tones in 
her hair. Never talkative, he displayed 
no inventiveness in the creation of con- 
versation now. Strangely, his disclosure 
of his name no longer bothered him. He 
was even glad he had told her the truth; 
no man could lie deliberately to this girl. 
There was something so fresh, wholesome 
and ingenuous about her. And those 
freckles, what a touch of elfish attractive- 
ness they gave her. She must be about 
twenty-two— 

What had come over him, anyway? 
When had he looked at a girl in this way. 
analyzed one in this fashion before? 
Never! Girls had always been far from 
his thoughts; a part of his creed was that 
no entanglements of an emotional nature 
should ever—But titis girl—Ellen Cotter 
—living in the ranchhouse where he had 
suffered a miserable half-year, drew his 
eyes, held them, aroused unfamiliar 
thoughts that were at once pleasant and 
disquieting. 

“Perhaps you'd like some berries,” she 
said, and her soft voice brought his gaze 
















back to her lips. “With sugar and 
cream—mmm—m—” She displayed her 
friendly white teeth again, and he agreed 
eagerly that he could think of nothing 
he’d like better. 

She retrieved a pail from the vines 
while he went to the gate and joined her 
on the walk to the house. She held out 
the pail, nearly filled with blackberries. 

“Pop a few of them into your mouth,” 
she advised him. He filled his big hand 
and disposed of the berries one at a time 
as directed, while she watched him with 
head back and her nose wrinkled. 

“Father is over in the south pasture,” 
she told him at the porch. “Sit down, I'll 
be right back.” 

That old front door with its white 
knob, how well he remembered it. It had 
been the last thing about this building 
that he had touched thirteen years ago. 
The slam of the door behind his flying 
heels, the dull crash of his uncle’s boot 
against the panel as it closed, had been 
his good-by to this house. He wondered 
if the mark of that flung boot would show 
on the inside of the door. 

A whimsical smile moved his lips; he 
had shown even at fifteen that he knew 
how to plan before he acted. He followed 
in his mind the movements of that silent 
boy from the day he determined to run 
away: learning casually when the stage 
passed the crossroads three miles distant; 
packing a telescope case and hiding it 
in the front yard; secreting bits of food 
for the journey; preserving the utmost 
gravity and restraint in the presence of 
his uncle. 

Then—and the present Blake Landers 
chuckled at the youthful Blake’s cunning 
—he waited until his uncle had pulled off 
his boots and settled for his customary 
rest after the midday meal, and then hid 
all of the man’s other footwear. With an 
hour and a half in which to reach the stage 
junction, the boy had turned every horse 
in the barn into pasture, and, in case that 
was not effective, had buried the saddles 
deep in the hay of the loft. Only then did 
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he dare carry out his last act of insurrec- 
tion. 

Returning to the house, he slammed 
two doors noisily. Upon entering the dim 
sitting-room, with its green shutters 
closed against the glare of noon, he was 
met by the roar of anger he had expected. 
The hairy face of his uncle, with his small, 
almost hidden eyes burning hotly and his 
discolored teeth peering out through the 
ambush of his mustache, turned on him. 
With a thrill of pride—viewing the boy, 
seeing him rather than feeling his emo- 
tions, almost as it were some one else, 
not himself—Blake Landers now recalled 
the insolence of that pose: knuckles on 
hips, chin raised, teeth showing under a 
scornful lift of lip, and the slow hot words 
that came from that youthful mouth: 

“You go to hell, you big—dam’— 
swine!” 

In this sentence was summed all the 
smouldering resentment, hatred, revolt of 
a half-year’s injustice at the hands of his 
uncle. Poised, he saw the hard eyes of 
the bearded man widen in astonishment, 
saw the beginning of the dark scowl on 
the heavy brow, and with the swing of 
the man’s gray-socked feet from the chair 
they were resting on, he snatched up one 
of the heavy boots and darted to the front 
door. He paused in the opening, turning 
for a last look, determined to see and gloat 
over a part at least of the confusion his 
careful preparations would cause. 

His uncle, realizing that he could not 
at once lay hands on the boy, lumbered to 
a closet. The burning watchful eyes of 
the youth were on him as he stooped, 
examined the floor for footwear, turned 
with the realization of what had been 
done. 

“Yah, you big sow!” the boy cried 
shrilly, exultantly, and jerked the door 
closed behind him as his uncle, with a 
bellow of passion, recovered the remaining 
boot, swung his arm. 

_ Snatching up his luggage from its hid- 
ing place near the gate, he trotted down 
the grassy path between the wheel ruts 
of the road—toward freedom. He won- 
dered now if that boot still lay in the tangle 
of poison oak where he had hurled it, a 
mile from the house. Across thirteen 
years he could still get a feeling of satis- 
faction from the thought of this once 
getting the better of his Uncle John. It 
was, he remembered, along that stretch 
of three miles that led to the stage that 
he had formulated his first vague decision 


Ellen rose listlessly, stood with 
smoulder‘ng eyes on the ridge. 
Her father, watching her 


closely, waited 

















The young man's eyes roved to 


never again to be beholden to anybody. 
The years of struggle in the friendless city 
had shaped and molded his doctrine— 
Play a lone hand. 

He rose with alacrity as the girl re- 
appeared bearing a tray weighted with a 
deep bowl of berries, a pitcher of clotted 
cream and a sugar crock. He felt grateful 
that he had shaved: that morning, but 
regretted the dark stubble he had left 
on his lip. 

Ellen Cotter sat on the step beside him 
and smiled up into his face as he munched 
the fruit and spoke of her kindness. It 
was not every girl, he told her seriously, 
who would entertain a stranger so; mor- 
bidly he continued: ‘Not knowing what 
sort of a man he is. For all you know I 
may be a bad one, a—a criminal.” 

Her laugh rippled gaily. ‘‘Your face 
—you don’t laugh a great deal, do you? 
—is all the assurance any one needs. 
Why, when you stood looking over the 
fence you had the wistful expression of a 
little boy at a bakery window, devouring 
a plate of cookies with his eyes. I—I 
watched you through the vines.” 

He lowered his glance to his laced wool 
knee. Was it possible, he wondered, that 
he felt wistful toward this old place, the 
scene of so much hardship and misery? 
Perhaps this unusual girl was right; per- 
haps it was wistfulness, now that it was 
brought to his attention. It must be be- 
cause he was free and could get an in- 
verted pleasure out of the memories this 
familiar spot called up. 

Did all girls talk as frankly as this girl 
talked? He doubted it. What other girl 
could have read in his face what he him- 
self had not realized was there? And 
spoken of it? He looked again into her 
piquant face, let his gaze rest for a long 
moment in her clear gray eyes. He be- 
came aware of a drumming in his throat. 
Never before in his life had he looked so 


long into a girl’s eyes; the experience was 
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disquieting, tinglingly sweet. He liked 
it! What was happening to him, anyway? 

Ellen Cotter turned her face slowly to- 
ward the gate, beyond which great grass- 
hoppers were zigzagging with harsh 
ratchetings. In the distance a long melan- 
choly moan of a cow jabbed Blake’s 
memory poignantly, a memory already 
stirred by the heavy hot odor of tarweed 
and the subdued mournful call of two 
turtle-doves. 

He wondered what this girl thought of 
him, sitting silent, acting like a numb- 
skull, but his quick glance assured him 
that she was not concerned over his lack 
of conversation. She sat with her chin 
cupped in her small brown hand, gazing 
reflectively across the rising plain to the 
green and blue ridges. Her lashes, seen 
from his elevation, seemed almost black. 
Her fingers were unusually long, slender, 
he thought. They had a look of strength 
combined with grace. Without volition 
his eyes continued their study, found the 
texture of her skin satiny, the curve of 
her throat beautiful—dropped hastily, 
guiltily to her stubby little shoes and 
swept off to the hazy horizon of the hills. 

He shaped his lips about a word, but 
did not voice it. How comfortable it was 
to sit this way, silent beside a girl—a 
thing he had never done and had thought 
would be unbearable. Why, it was al- 
most as if he had known Ellen Cotter 
for years, or as if she were a man chum. 
No, that last was not true—far from it. 
There was something different here; she 
made him feel at ease, seemed to soothe 
him as no man’s presence could, so that 
he shrank from the thought of breaking 
the comfortable spell by speaking. 

His attention was again on_ those 
adorable freckles when she turned her 
face to him. Instead of feeling confusion, 
he simply raised the focus of his gaze to 
her eyes and again felt that uncomfort- 
able, delicious beating of the pulse in his 
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throat. Forgotten, swept aside were all 
his resolutions. Suddenly he felt impelled 
to talk, and at once the words came tum- 
bling out. 

She listened gravely, judiciously, with 
little understanding nods, sympathetic 
slow shakes of her head, and smiles while 
he related his early experiences in that 
county, his flight and: the subsequent 
struggle in San Francisco. The depth of 
Ellen Cotter’s eyes, her attitude of deep 
interest and concern, swept him on to 
relate his hopes and aspirations, his deep 
aversion to ranch life as well as to city 
life, his decision to solve the problem by 
settling in the far north. 

At this point the act that had brought 
him back to these hills assumed gigantic 
size in his mind. He had talked too much, 
laid himself bare. Of course he had no 
intention of telling her of that—but by 
the same token he should not have told 
her the other things. Women had often 
lulled men into a sense of security, into 
speaking too freely. And Ellen Cotter, 
with her fathomless gray eyes steady 
under his, had caused him—at least had 
influenced him—to reveal intimate de 
tails that he should never tell any one. 
Closely following this thought came 
another: his act was a crime, a deliberate 
crime that could neither be excused not 
explained. A sharp sensation of regret 
held him silent, frowning at his boots 
He was outside the pale—a lawbreaker- 
and was forever barred from close associ} 
tion with—with a girl like Ellen. 

Was not that the very thing he wanted! 
Had he not built his life on that plan: 
Was he not entering on his present enter 
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TALES OF THE OLD W 


‘Who is Cynthia? What is she. 

That all the swains commend her?” 

AD any one in Idaho Terri- 

tory in 1862 inquired, Who 

is Cynthia? he would have 

been set down as a tenderfoot. But 
as for all the swains commending her 

Who was Cynthia? Well, to put it in a 
nutshell, I would quote the remark of an 
unidentified chronicler of those times who 
said that she was “the cause of more 
personal collisions and estrangements 
than any other woman in the Rocky 
Mountains.” In other words, she had 
caused more fist-fights and killings among 
friends than any other woman in that 
region. And be it remembered there were 
alot of women of the type that promotes 
the use of firearms in the Territory of 
Idaho in 1862. 

Cynthia, morally considered, had seen 
better days. She had been the wife of a 
worthy man, but the wayward streak in 
her makeup had prompted her to quit 
him. She was stewardess of a hotel at 
Lewiston when she first met Bill May- 
held, a man of energy with a notch or so 
on his gun-handle. 

In the latter part of 1861 Mayfield had 
been at Carson, Nevada, as a companion 
of the notorious Henry Plummer, then a 
fugitive from Californian justice. Ex- 
tradition papers for Plummer’s return to 
California were out and John Blackburn, 
United States Marshal for Nevada Terri- 
tory, was in search of him. He met May- 
held and accused him of concealing Plum- 
mer. Mayfield denied the charge and, 
anticipating another meeting with Black- 
burn, hid a bowie-knife in his sleeve. The 
second encounter took place and Black- 
burn threatened to arrest him. Mayfield 
defied him to try it without a warrant. 
Blackburn ordered him to “come along,” 
at the same time laying his hand on his 
revolver, when Mayfield slipped out his 
| bowie-knife and stabbed him to death. 


victed and sentenced to hang. 
Friends assisted Mayfield in escaping 
from the Territorial prison, two miles 
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from Carson, and hid him on a ranch in 
eavine Valley, not far from Reno. The 
) oficers of the law discovered his retreat, 
ut he got away ahead of them, this time 
to Huffaker’s ranch, much closer to Car- 
son than he had been. Here he remained 


Mayfield surrendered himself, was con-_ 
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until spring, sharing a box-stall with a 
favorite race-horse. Thence he made his 
way to Lewiston where he rejoined his old 
friends, Plummer and Henry Talbert, 
better known as “Cherokee Bob,” also a 
man of energy with a notch or two on his 
gun-handle. 

Talbert was the son of a _ half-breed 
Cherokee mother and, born in the South, 
was an ardent Secessionist. He was 
grossly ignorant and entertained strange 
ideas as to the inferiority of the Northern 
soldiery. He used to brag that, given a 
shotgun and a revolver, with a “nigger” 
to carry two basketsful of loaded pistols, 
he could put to flight any regiment in the 
Union army. 

The Fall of 1861 found Cherokee Bob 
in Walla Walla. A number of soldiers 
from the military post near that place 
attended nightly a variety show, and 
Cherokee Bob’s hatred for the uniform 
led him to plot their destruction. He 
prompted Deputy Sheriff Porter, who was 
also a Secessionist, to pick a quarrel with 
the soldiers present on a stated night and, 
while the row was on, he plied his own 
bowie-knife with fearful effect. Of the 
seven soldiers in the audience, two were 
killed and several badly mangled. The 
soldiers wounded Porter and one of his 
accomplices, who was crippled for life; 
they would have finished all of the assas- 
sins, including Cherokee Bob, but for the 
interference of an officer. The soldiers 
appealed to their commanding officer for 
redress, but he, instead, ordered such of 
them as had been in the affray under 
arrest and proceeded to forget the matter. 
The garrison then took the affair into its 
own hands. Fifty soldiers marched in a 
body into Walla Walla in quest of Cher- 
okee Bob, whom they knew to have been 
the ringleader in the assassination plot, 
but he got wind of their design and es- 
caped on a fleet horse to Lewiston. 

He had hardly arrived in Idaho when 
he met with a stroke of good luck. He 
had loaned five hundred dollars to a man 
who later became a half-owner in the 
leading bar at Oro Fino, not far from 
Florence. This man died a few days 











Secession and Cynthia in Idaho 


before Cherokee Bob’s arrival. Bob 

called upon the surviving partner and 

demanded possession. The man of- 

fered to pay the five hundred dollars, 

with liberalinterest, but Bob insisted 
on being given the entire business which 
was worth about five thousand dollars. 
Knowing that it meant death to refuse, 
the man surrendered quietly, in acknowl- 
edgment of which easy conquest Bob made 
him a “present” of several hundred 
dollars. 

Notwithstanding his professed friend- 
ship for Mayfield, Bob soon began to 
show attentions to Cynthia. Mayfield 
objected and a quarrel seemed imminent 
between two men who settled all quarrels 
with revolver or bowie-knife. But May- 
field who, better educated and finer look- 
ing than Bob, was confident of his posi- 
tion, offered to leave the arbitrament of 
the matter to Cynthia, a proposal to 
which Bob readily assented. He had 
gauged her more accurately than had his 
rival, for when Mayfield asked her, “Is 
it to be Bob or me?”’ she answered: 

“Well, William, Robert is settled in 
business now, and don’t you think he 1s 
better able to take care of me than you 
are?”’ 

‘ The business to which she referred was 
the saloon he had taken from its owner. 

So Mayfield, true to his bargain, left 
the field to his rival. And Cherokee Bob, 
in possession of Cynthia and the saloon 
he had “inherited,” remained in Florence, 
the depot of Oro Fino. Between them, 
they proved the undoing of Cherokee 
Bob. 

The saloon played its part by keeping 
him at Florence. The mining strikes at 
Boise, Bannack and Deer Lodge had 
caused the decline of Florence. Had it 
not been for the saloon, Cherokee Bob, 
who pined for action, would probably 
have followed Plummer to Bannack. As 
for Cynthia’s part, that is a longer story. 

Anyhow Florence, decline or no decline, 
was going to celebrate the New Year of 
1863 with a bang-up supper and a dance. 
Cynthia, who was a woman of energy, 
pined for social recognition, and informed 
Bob of her yearning to attend that dance. 
Of all the outlaws that infested Florence 
but one, Bill Willoughby, remained as a 
companion for Bob. Bob was not a 

(Continued on page 80) 








Dreaming of the past 


OW much are 

we justifiedj in 

expecting in 

one generation? 
It is a far cry from the 
feathered war bonnet, 
the fringed and beaded 
buckskins to silk shirts 
and Stetson hats; from 
hunting buffalo for a 
living to turning over 
the soil on a Montana 
dry farm for a bare ex- 
istence. Is it any won- 
der we seem to fail ‘so 
palpably, then, when 
we look for an entire 
race to step in a single 
stride from the disci- 
pline of the torture 
dance to that of the modern university? 
_ Until a year and a half ago, only once 
in my life had I ever come into contact 
with any Indians. That single experience 
came when, as an eighteen-year-old, I 
stepped out alone from the staid and 
secure Iowa parsonage to register for a 
land opening in Dakota. But a year ago 
last June began an experience that has 
proved deeper and more lasting than at 
the time I would have believed possible. 
After a ride of ninety miles from the rail- 
way point, through the rugged hills of 
eastern Montana, | climbed out of the gov- 
ernment Ford beside the little shingled 
house that was to be my home and the 
scene of my activity. As soon as the 
khaki car rolled away, leaving me stand- 
ing with my bag in my hand beside the 
little house, what had begun as an adven- 
ture in experience and work began to 
promise something of a more serious na- 
ture. The brownish gray of the sterile 
soil at my feet, the greenish gray of the 
interminable greasewood beyond, with 
the merciless sun of that endless after- 
noon beating down on the defenseless 
little house, did not lighten my heart. The 
great blue flies buzzed unhindered in and 
out of the doors; the windows I found 
were fast, the air stale. The odor of old 
meat and smoke clung to the walls; that 
was stronger even than the odor of stale 
soap suds, silent witness to the heroic 


The old habitation and the new 


effort made to clean 
the new field matron’s 
quarters. 

The Indians began 
coming to my house 
almost at once, curi- 
ous to see the “white 
woman,” which was 
their first name for 
me. Early the morn- 
ing after my arrival 
an Indian woman 
came to the back 
door. I stood before 
her helplessly, realiz- 
ing we could not com- 
municate by means of 
speech. Standing si- 
lent she took me in 
from coif to shoes. As 
well as I could, for I 
had been told that 
very few Indians of 
my district could 
speak or understand 
English, I tried to 
make her feel my 
friendliness. She stood 
stolid and without 
speaking, looking at 
me. Her gaze was hardly friendly, and I 
could not say it was hostile. She was 
curious in a bland, indifferent sort of way. 
By reflex action at last, for I felt sure she 





The bulwark of ancient traditions, 


the medicine man 
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Red Tragedies 


The Experiences of a F’ jeld Matron on 


the Cheyenne Reservation 


of Montana 
By Alice May Ward © 


could not understand 
me, I asked her if 
there was anything | 
could do for her. She 
answered in English as 
untouched by accent 
as my own that she 
would like some cough 
medicine for the little 
girl she carried. She 
was an Oklahoma 
woman and had _ been 
educated in the public 
schools of that state. 
But such an incident 
was unusual. For the 
most part they came, 
gazed at me and went 
their way. Children 
came with their moth- 
ers; children who cried 
out in fright if I as 
much as looked at them 
for a minute, and chil- 
dren who at a mother’s 
behest, gravely shook 
my hand, and as 
gravely said “How.” 
One little girl will live 
long in my memory, 
for she gave me the 
first friendly glance, 
made the first friendly 
advance I received from 
my charges. There 
have been many since, 
but that was dearest 
because it was the first. 
She ran toward me 
from her retreat behind 
her mother’s skirt and 
grasped my hand. Just 
one glance and a daring 
smile, that was all. 
When I tried to take 
her she ran back. shy 
once more. I tried 
later to find out who 
she was, but was never 
able to locate her. 
wonder sometimes | 
she was not the one to 
28) =whom I wus called, late 
in June. That was a 
very sick child, emaci 
ated and suffering, 4 
tiny victim of the 
White Plague. Before the great hegira 
which always precedes the Fourth among 
the Indians, she lay out under the suns 
rays on the dry hillside, and a father, 
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with hair loose and neglected, went daily 


to stand in silence, looking down at the 
little grave. I used to see him there 
very often. 

When I had been here a 
week, a genuine cry of distress 
came tome. A child with 
dysentery had _ been 
brought down to the vil- 
lage half a mile away, to 
be near the medicine 
men, but finally the 
father in desperation 
came for me and for the 
doctor. I went over to 
see the child, planning to 
ascertain the symptoms 
and call the busy doctor 
later. I found the boy in a 
tent, sitting on the ground 
leaning against his mother, who 
sat behind him. The two, mother 
and child, sat in this position every 
time I saw them for the next four days. 
lhe doctor came and prescribed. I tried 
to give the medicine but the child would 
not take it from my hand and I had to 
leave it. The grandfather and medicine 
man in attendance promised to give it, 
but I believe they did not do so. I had 
been told repeatedly by those older in the 
service not to expect it, and there was 
never any indication in the condition of 
the child that he had received any help. 

The fourth evening as I neared the tent 
with the interpreter, I heard a peculiar 
rattling sound within, accompanying the 
tones of a human voice in a fierce chant, 
now high, now low. In the density of my 
ignorance, I started to raise the flap and 
enter. The interpreter stepped 
firmly in front of ree and would 
not allow me to go in until the 
peculiar singing ceased. It con- 
tinued several minutes. He 
offered me no explanation, but 
simply asked me to wait. When 
the rattle died down he raised the 
fap and I went in. The child 
was past all human help, I could 
see. As I moved quickly toward 
him, I felt a very determined 
pressure on my ankle. I had 
awkwardly stepped on the feath- 
ered handle of the medicine man’s 
sacred rattle, and was being asked 
to step off. I did so, without argu- 
ment. I stayed only a few min- 
utes and was moving toward the 
door when the medicine man 
stopped me. 

“You are no good,” he told me 
through the interpreter. “You 
do not take care of this child prop- 
erly. You shouid come and stay 
all the time. That is what we 
do when we treat the sick.” 

“But I can not do that,” I 
answered. “I have many sick 
ones to care for, many sick ones to 
prepare food for. Many come to 
my house for help. And if I did 
who would care for my own sons 
at home?” 

“This boy’s grandfather and I 
are the ones who have taken care 
of him, and we are all worn out.” 

“Very well, then,” for I was 
willing to go the whole length of the 
toad, if necessary. “I will go home, 
put my boys to bed, prepare food 
fortheir use tomorrow and return.” 


Red Tragedies: 








The hope of the future—if they survive 


ignorance and superstition 


When I came back for the night about 
ten o'clock, they told me that I need not 
stay. They had taken care of him so far 
and would care for him that night, too. 
With unspeakable relief, I am afraid, I 
went back to my own husky bairns and 
slept. 

Just at dawn, uneasy in my bed, I 
thought I heard the coyotes howling. I 
roused myself and listened. It could not 
be the coyotes; it was a more unearthly 
sound than even they would make. As I 





The old cling tenaciously to the ways of their forefathers 


Alice May Ward 


listened I decided it must be some custom 
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of the people I had come to live among. 
It was. 

Early in the morning I heard 

pounding in the carpenter shop, 

and by the time breakfast 

was over I saw them haul 

away a little box of rough 

lumber. The weird sound 

I had heard had been the 

wailing of the bereaved, 

marking the passing of 
the spirit of my little 
patient. 

One early incident helped 

more than anything else 
to open my _prejudice- 
blinded eyes to the possi- 
bility that there was more 
in this people than I had seen. 

It was a smile—a shy friendly 
smile from a schoolboy. It was at 
first bestowed upon me night and 
morning as the boy passed my house on 
his way to and from school. Sometimes I 
met it unexpectedly on the road. I came 
to know the smile long before the boy 
himself became separated in my mind 
from the many others. His small 
brother was among the first of my 
patients and I came unconsciously to look 
for the boy with the smile as I called at his 
home on my rounds. It was a smile show- 
ing a fine intelligence, a warm and gra- 
cious smile. The sight of it was like a 
glimpse of sunlight on a cloudy day. 

Many Indian mothers throw the doc- 
tor’s prescriptions away, and the children 
suffer. To one mother whose child was 
suffering for lack of a treatment so simple 
it is known in every American 
home, I said: “How many chil- 
dren have you had?” 

The answer came back, ‘‘Nine.”’ 

“How many are living?” She 
answered me with a motion of her 
head toward the sick child on the 
floor beside her. 

“You have had nine and soon 
you will have none,” I told her. 
“T have had three and they all are 
with me. Can’t you trust your 
sick child to my care?” 

After a long moment of preg- 
nant silence, as close to genuine 
tears as an Indian woman often 
gets, she said, “You are right.” 

But the husband and the medi- 
cine man were obdurate, and the 
child died. But within a few 
weeks I was privileged to give the 
same fundamental treatment to a 
child similarly ill, with very happy 
results. 

The faces of the people are 
turned backward. The old are 
actively hostile to the white man’s 
medicine, the white man’s religion, 
the white man’s way of living. 
The middle-aged are feeling about 
for new leadership and are accept- 
ing the wrong kind. The young 
have no chance; those before 
them must die before they ° are 
free, and by that time they, too, 
are middle-aged—too old readily 
to accept a new order. For these 
people are bound by a pat.iarchy 
as strong as though it were 
recognized, and the patriarchy 
dies hard. - 

(Continued on page So) 
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The §.O.5S. of 


the Pimas 


They Must Have Water for 
Their Crops to Avoid 
tarvation and Beggary 


By Stella M. Atwood 


Chairman Division of Indian Welfare 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


To owas San Carlos day at Sacaton. 
The Pima Indians of Arizona were 
celebrating their annual feast day; 
far over the desert we met them com- 
ing in on horseback, in wagons and on 
foot. The agency lawn was covered with 
tables for the picnic lunch; on the school 
grounds great cauldrons of frijoles were 
simmering and the pungent fragrance of 
barbecued beef and chili peppers was in 
the air. My heart beat fast as I walked 
out among the Indians and looked at their 
animated faces. They were crowding 
about the men who were handing out the 
bread, the pails of soup, the meat, the 
beans. They took the food so eagerly 
that I turned to the agent with an un- 
uttered question. He nodded sadly: 

“Yes, they are hungry. This, for most 
of them, will be the only full meal they 
will have this entire season. We must do 
something for this fine people. For three 
vears now their crops have dried up and 
failed. It is a desperate situation.” 

The citizens were joining the Pimas 
in their fiesta and after lunch on the sun- 
lit lawn we met under a great ramada 
for speech making. I sat on the platform 
and looked out over the people; the 
citizens were sitting and standing in the 
shade of the ramada and all about on the 
outside were the eager swarthy faces of 
the Pimas. 

A Pima was called upon. He spoke 
first in Pima and then in English. The 
faces of the Indians were a study as the 
speaker made his points. ‘Their faces 
worked, they laughed, they clapped their 
hands and finally broke out into cheers. 
Then the speaker, with an appealing 
gesture, turned to us: 

“The Pimas have ever been friends to 
the white people,” he said. “When the 
early explorers came through and fell 
exhausted from hunger and thirst at the 
door of our lodges, we took them in and 
gave them food and drink and took care 
of them till they were able to go on. The 
Pimas have never shed a drop of white 
man’s blood. We have looked on them 
as friends and neighbors; we have never 
asked their help. Now we come to you. 
For generations our people have culti- 
vated our land and raised our crops with 
the water in the Gila river. White men 
have settled far above us and their 








ditches have reduced 
our flow. Now a 
dam is built at Flor- 
ence. The water 
that remains is di- 
verted there. But 
there is no canal 
leading down to our 
lands. We can not 
raise our crops with- 
out water. The dam 
will be of no use to 
us till a canal is built 
leading down to our 
lands. We must all 
work together to get 
this; and no one 
must be allowed to 
come on to our reser- 
vation and cause 
dissension. If such 
people come, let the 
Pimas throw them out.” 

Amid applause the Indian sat down and 
the judge who was presiding sprang to 
his feet. ‘ 

“What the Pima says is true,” he said. 
“A finer people never lived. I have been 
on the bench eight years and I have had 
but three Pimas brought before me. They 
are staunch and true. I am for the Pimas 
forever.” 

The Indians pressed about me and 
shook hands; I was invited to their camp 
meeting the next Sunday. It was a glori- 
ous, sparkling October day as we rode 
across the desert toward Casa Blanca 
where the meeting was held. The tang 
of sage and cedar was in the air. A fine 
white dust rose in clouds about us, 
settled on the spiney columns of the giant 
cactus, on the twisted, snakey arms of 
the cholla. 

“If we had water this plain would be 
like the valley of the Nile in its fertility. 
As it is, it is simply a trackless desert, a 
veritable waste,” said my friend. 

“What can be done?” I asked. “There 
must be some way out.” 

“There is,” he answered. ‘‘We must 
have an appropriation sufficient to get 
the water to these lands. The dam that 
is built at Florence is a diversion dam and 
was meant to remedy the situation. But 
the project is incomplete; the Indians 
have no canal to their lands but the white 
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Mrs. Atwood hand in hand with a chief of the race for whose 
cause she is fighting so ably. Her efforts promise to bring 
about a radical change in America’s Indian policy 


people have. We are asking an appropria- 
tion. from Congress now for the construc- 
tion of that lateral. The Indians’ share of 
water, unless it is conveyed to the land 
by a pipe line, is lost through seepage 
and evaporation in this thirsty desert. 
No water reaches them except in very wet 
seasons. If the Government does not 
grant this sum, these Indians will have 
to be supperted and will soon be a race 
of beggars. Now they are one of the finest 
tribes we have. Why, why do not our 
Congressmen understand that all the 
Pimas want is the opportunity to make a 
living? ‘There are their fields. Look 
how carefully they are fenced and culti- 
vated. And notice those dry stalks. 
Much loving labor and no crop! Isn't 
that a pathetic sight?” 

My eyes were misty as I realized the 
futile efforts of this helpless and despair- 
ing people. Small dead remnants of a 
crop that had never matured; dry, rustling 
leaves that should have been succulent 
food; hopeful trust that planted; helpless 
anguish that could not reap. 

I looked out across the desert plain 
where spirals of dust were floating in the 
shimmer of the desert heat, where the 
dead stalks of corn told the tale-of the 
cup of cold water denied to those who had 
always proffered it, and I wondered 
how long my country would permit such 
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The Filipino and the Indian 


Why Has America Uphifted the One and 
Slaughtered the Other? 


OES it seem possible that 
Americans should have done 
this in cold blood? 

“In the spring of last year 
some Indians were charged with taking 
some cattle. A party went against their 
village, surrounded it at night, attacked 
at daybreak, killing the whole, consisting 
chiefly of women and children, the men 
being mostly absent—The Whites carried 
home a bagful of scalps, about 130, and 
without loss to themselves, which proves 
the character of their operation.” 

This story is not the tale of an irre- 
sponsible scribbler. It is one of numerous 
similar incidents reported officially by 
Edward Fitzgerald 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


Author of: Alien Enemies, etc. 


In other words, those that were not 
slaughtered outright were driven from 
their land, the life-giving water was taken 
from them, they were chased into the 
bitter desert or the barren mountains and 
there they starved to death, fell prey to 
disease or died of that melancholia which 
overtakes primitive peoples when all 
incentive to further effort is taken away. 

Nor did the United States Government 
hesitate to take part in the spoliation of 









Beale, Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs under 
President Fillmore. 


Here is another one feeos vest 
taken from Beale’s 
reports: ‘The Indians 


were invited to council 
under a flag of truce, 
and the rites of hospi- 
tality, sacred even 
among the Bedouins of 
the desert, were vio- 
lated as well as all 
military honor, for the 
Indians while eating the 
sacred bread and _ salt 
were fallen upon and 
slaughtered to the last man.” 

In 1800, after half a century 
of government under “cruel’’ 
Spain, the Indian population of 
California, according to reliable 
observers and conservative esti- 
mates, numbered round 200,000 souls. 
Along six hundred miles of the coast there 
was strung a chain of twenty-one missions 
whose buildings were erected largely with 
Indian labor, whose fields were tilled and 
whose herds were tended by Indians. 
lhe arts of Western civilization had been 
introduced among the native population; 
there were Indian farmers, Indian car- 
penters and masons, Indian millwrights, 
Weavers, metal workers and other arti- 
sans. ‘The Mission Indians had become 
settled tillers of the soil, proficient in irri- 
gation. They were not only supporting 
themselves, but the missions as well. 

Today in all California there are only 
16,000 Indians. What has become of the 
other 184,000 and their descendants? 
Beale tells what happened to a few of 
them. In American Anthropology Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam writes of the others that 
they became “victims of the whites... 
outraged in their most sacred institutions, 
weakened in body, broken in spirit and 
fully conscious of the hopelessness of their 
condition.” According to C. E. Kelsey, 
Special Indian Agent for California, their 
decrease was “largely due to the pro- 
gressive absorption by the white race of 
the Indians’ every means of subsistence.” 


Fane Bowsers 
The shaded areas show 
the land promised the 
California Indians by 
the treaties signed in 
1852. The black dots 
show the land the In- 
dians actually got. In 
a century the number 
of California Indians 
declined from 206,000 
to 16,000; 
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the” California Indians. In 1852 three 
commissioners of the Federal Government 
negotiated eighteen treaties with 119 
tribes and bands comprising practically 
the entire Indian population of California. 
hese treaties were solemnly signed by 
401 Indian chiefs and by the American 
commissioners; most of them also were 
countersigned by army officers as wit- 
nesses. Under the terms of these treaties 
the Indians ceded to the United States 
Government about a hundred million 
acres of land; in return for this secession 
they were to receive certain payments in 
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goods, commodities and cash and they 
were guaranteed certain areas of land 
for their sole use and occupancy forever. 

These reservations covered approxi- 

mately 9,500,000 acres. 

The treaties were sent to the Senate for 
ratification. But the Senate was not in a 
ratifying mood. The Senate hid and 
suppressed the treaties. Instead of tear- 
ing them up as was done on a later his- 
torical occasion, the Senate ordered the 
documents to be printed in confidence and 
placed in the secret confidential files. 
There they stayed for fifty-three years. 

In the meantime the California Indians 
were carrying out their side of the bargain. 
They not only surrendered the hundred 
million acres, but in a rush of generosity 
superinduced and accelerated by rifle 
bullets they gave up nine million of the 
nine and a half million acres reserved “for 
their sole use and occupancy forever.” 
They had to. Either they must move on 
and die slowly or stay and die at once. 
But whatever choice they made, die they 
must and die they did. Unlike the Sioux, 
the Comanches, the Apaches and the 
Seminoles, they were not fighters. It was 
not necessary to send military expeditions 
against them; the rifles, revolvers, knives, 
axes and ropes of goldseekers and settlers 
sufficed for their speedy extermination 
while the unratified treaties accumulated 
ever blacker spots on the Senate’s con- 
fidential file. 

In view of the episodes cited by Beale, 
keeping in mind the 130 scalps taken 
mostly from the bodies of Indian women 
and children, remembering the massacre 

of emissaries invited to a meal under 
flag of truce, is it an exaggera- 
tion to say that the California 

Indians were classed with 
wolves, coyotes and moun- 
tain lions as dangerous 

pests that must be 
exterminated? In many 
frontier communities 
the same opinion con- 
cerning Indians and 
their status prevails 
among certain people 
to this day. 
But that attitude 
does not represent the 
conscience of the na- 
tion. Twenty-five years ago America 
took the Philippine Islands from Spain. 
In that quarter century America has 
demonstrated what it will and can do 
when its good intentions are not thwarted 
by the greed, cupidity and cruelty of 
traders and politicians actuated by base 
self-interest. In the Philippines American 
rule brought health, enlightenment, good 
ruads, good schools, four-square justice, 
religious toleration, freedom of conscience, 
respect for native institutions and a 
measure of autonomy impossible under 
(Continued on pige 87) 
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A Woman Mechanic Who Coined Money from Courage 
An Indian Artist of the Blackfeet Tribe 


N the center of the shopping district 
of Los Angeles, California, there 1s 
a big two-story garage with a reputa- 
tion among professional and business 
men for getting high-class work out ex- 
actly on the time specified. When you 
drive into the garage you are met by a 
smiling-faced woman who politely directs 
you to your storage space or to W hatever 
department you may be in need of. If 
you ask whe she is you’re informed: 
“It’s the boss, Mrs. Alberta Wilson.” 
Three years ago the garage, today one 


of the most prosperous in the city, was 
bankrupt. Mrs. Wilson bought it on 
borrowed money and by hard work placed 
it in a position where the balance sheet 
for the past year showed more than $80,- 
000 gross revenues. It is said that Mrs. 
Wilson was the first woman garage owner 
and manager on the Pacific Coast, but it 
was not by any means a wild venture that 
led her into the business. Nine years 
previously she had started in as a book- 
keeper in a chain system of garages, with 
hardly enough salary to buy clothes. 


The Territorial Treasurer of Alaska 
A Girl Director in a Municipal Theatre 





Bookkeeping proving tedious, she began 
experimenting in the mechanical end of 
the business. Within a few years she was 
able to hold her own with the best auto- 
mobile mechanics in the shop. While 
learning this she purchased all the sup- 
plies and handled the collections for the 
garage system. 

When the man who owned the chain 
went broke, Mrs. Wilson, because she was 
known among the garage’s patrons as a 
first-class mechanic and business woman, 
was able to borrow money and buy a half 

















Eighty thousand dollars. That was the gross revenue last year of Mrs. Alberta Wilson's garage. When she bought it three years 
ago it was bankrupt and she proceeded to make it a going concern, borrowing the money to start it. 
She isn't afraid of work. Some people are like that 
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interest in one of the garages. She 
and her partner did not agree on 
the management and she sold out 
to him. The garage she now owns 
was then for sale under bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and Mrs. 
Wilson, again borrowing money, 
bought it. For along time it was 
a losing venture, and she had to 
get right in with the other me- 
chanics and help make expenses. 
Gradually, because she believed 
in “deliver the goods as you said 
you would, even if you lose 
money,” things began to grow 
easier. The first year showed a 
little profit, the second year a 
larger one, the third year business 
was so profitable that Mrs. Wilson 
is now able to spend half her time 
at her housekeeping, giving after- 
noons only to the garage, but 
when necessity arises she dons 
overalls and tackles any job. 

“At first,” she says, “I found 
that men resented the fact that 
the garage was run by a woman, 
not only my customers, but the 
men who worked for me, but I 
asked no favors and after I had 
shown them that I knew as much 
about their business as they did I 
won their respect. It’s no easy 
game for a woman but it pays- 
if you’re willing to give it all the 
effort it requires.” 

Mrs. Wilson now has ambitions 
for a six-story garage, plans for 
which are in the making. She ex- 
pects to pay for it out of the 
revenues of the business which 
three years ago went into bank- 
ruptcy in the hands of a mere 
man. Pau N. Witson. 


A Blackfeet Artist + 


ONE WOLF sat in his tepee 

at the edge of Glacier Park 
in the Rocky Mountain foot- 
hills, painting on canvas with 
masterful strokes. For an hour 
and a half I watched in silence 
while from rough outlines ap- 
peared the gaunt figure of an aged 
Indian, seated cross-legged in a 
tepee, his gaze fixed upon a deer- 
skin at his feet. Then Lone Wolf rose, 
carefully wiped the brushes and turned 
toward me, standing at the full height of 
his straight and angular six feet. 

“What is it to be?” I asked. 

“Memories,” he replied in a voice deep 
and vibrant. ‘Memories of an Indian who 
has parted with all his possessions but 
the deerskin. On it he is painting the 
story of his life. Iron Eater posed for the 
hgure. Now I am painting it in.” 

And no one has keener vision than Lone 
Wolf in depicting the tragic story of the 
vanishing race of red men. He is a Black- 
feet Indian, whose tribe is passing to 
hunting-grounds where white men may 
not encroach. I had been introduced to 
him by Susan, wife of Two Guns White 
Calf, who does not speak English and 
whose daughter Mary is a tribe inter- 
preter. The reservation is near Glacier 
Park; Lone Wolf’s cottage and his studio 
tepee are above a little stream, tributary 
to Medicine river. Here he was born on 
a,wild wintry night thirty-eight years ago 
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Lone Wolf is a Blackfeet Indian artist. He paints remarkable pictures portraying the 
characters, customs, traditions and tragedies of tribes who are victims of 


governmenial neglect. His income he shares with his people 


and grew to boyhood among the customs 
and traditions of his people. In summer 
he modeled figures of horse, buffalo, 
cougar and bear from clay found in a 
brook. Yellow Wolf, his grandfather, 
saw that the work was good and did not 
chide him when the small fingers filched 
a bit of ochre or crayon from the lodge of 
the tribal painter, and on a bit of deer- 
skin or the shoulder-blade of elk or buffalo 
tried to paint the animals familiar to 
him. There came unhappy days when he 
had to go to school where nothing in- 
terested him but lessons in drawing. At 
eleven he was punching cattle with young 
bucks whose evil deeds he mistook for 
glorious heroism. Expelled from school 
at twelve because he rebelled at a routine 
of chores he became an expert horse- 
wrangler, rode in contests, engaged in 
various deviltries including a cattle raid, 
was arrested and handcuffed; leaping to 
the back of a cayuse he escaped the 
sheriff by putting the manacles over the 
saddle horn and guiding the horse with 


his knees. Lone Wolf has redeemed him- 
self since then. Today the sheriff is one 
of his staunchest friends. 

Among the Navajos in the Grand Canon 
of the Colorado he punched cattle, 
painted landscapes, posed for the movies, 
won a beautiful belt trophy as champion 
bronco buster of Arizona and Old Mexico. 
His first canvases were sold in 1908. Last 
year a dozen paintings exhibited in New 
York City revealed the soul of the artist 
and his insight into the hearts of men. 
This year’s exhibit will be a dramatic 
portrayal of the first Americans in their 
great present need of government aid. 
When | inte was taken from the Black- 
feet they numbered seventy thousand. 
Not two hundred survive. Ever friendly 
to the whites, they did not resist invasion. 
Lone Wolf’s heart is with his people. He 
said: 

“They are grossly mistreated. Their 
ration is pitifully small. They are denied 
hunting and fishing. Every summer | 
return, bringing food and clothing, and 
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I have sometimes cooked all day for the 
hungry. I share my income with them. 
If Americans as individuals would provide 
for them as wards during the winter it 
would be a great mercy {to my unfor- 
tunate people.” 

Esteityte Le Prevost. 


Alaska's Treasurer 


HERE wasn’t a cent in the Treasury,” 

said Walstein G. Smith, Territorial 
l'reasurer of Alaska. We were sitting 
on the sun-porch of his comfortable 
home, looking down over the city 
of Juneau to the blue Gastineau 
Channel where concrete build- 
ings and ore dumps of three 
great gold mines were re- 
flected in the water. The 
rumble of ore cars came 
from the mountain back 
of us. Steamers laden 
with the season’s salmon 
pack lay at the docks 
below; trading schoon- 
ers of fur buyers and 
the gas boats of fox- 
ranchers and halibut- 
fishers rode at an- 
chor in the bay. 

“Yes,” he contin- 
ued, “though Alas- 
ka produced in 
wealth nearly nine 
hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars 
from 1867, the year 
of its purchase, to 
1920, there wasn’t 
a single cent in the 
Treasury in 1913 
when the office of 
Territorial Treasurer 
was created at the 
meeting of the first 
Alaska Legislature. I 
was given the appoint- 
ment because no one 
else wanted it, I reckon. 
here wasn’t even a tax 
law drafted then and it 
didn’t look as if enough 
money would come in to pa 
othce rent, let alone a_ salary. 
My first equipment as ‘Treasurer 
was exceedingly modest. I hadn't 
« book or a pencil and went into 
debt personally for printing, stationery 
and rent. In two little rooms here in 
Juneau I set up a couple of rickety chairs 
and an old desk that had been thrown 
out of the Governor’s residence. 

“Tt was over two months before a cent 
of revenue came in. By this time | was 
up to my ears in debt, but too busy to 
worry. The first legislature was making 
new tax laws to supply the Treasury with 
funds, but they were blazing trails in their 
line as I was in mine. Falcon Joslin, a 
well-known Alaskan operator, voiced the 
popular opinion of all my Job-comforting 
friends when he said confidentially one 
day, anent these laws: ‘Smith, honestly, 
I don’t think you can raise a dollar on 
any of ’em!’ ” 

But Smith hadn’t been a banker all 
his business life for nothing and he set 
to work to find a solution to the para- 
doxical financial problem of Alaska—the 
richest territory in the world, with the 


poorest treasury. He was obliged for two they were delinquent—for the law takes 
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years to do all the clerical work himself 
in addition to his other duties. He had to 
work with a land whose coast line, in- 
cluding islands, is long enough to encircle 
the globe; a country with more area than 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden and Finland combined, and a 
climate as diversified as that of the United 






























There wasnt a cent in the treasury when 
Walstein G. Smith was appointed Territorial 
Treasurer of Alaska. Nothing to it but its 
high-sounding title. But 
bricks without straw if you have brains and 
energy of the Walstein G. brand. He 


has saved Alaska's financial face 


you can make 


States. Sections of it are as mild in 
temperature and as accessible all the year 
as the northern part of California, while 
others are frozen in, ten months out of 
twelve, and have only two mail deliveries 
a year. It was Smith’s job to reconcile 
these conflicting areas, as regards tax 
returns, and figure out how the residents 
of the outlying districts might get their 
taxes in to the capital at Juneau before 
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not into account inaccessibility, snow and 
ice, but commands that properties must 
be sold when taxes become delinquent. 
That Smith did solve Alaska’s financial 
problem is evidenced by the prosperous 
state of the Treasury today and by the 
fact that he has remained in office ever 
since the office was created. As to how 
he overcame the obstacles, results will 
have to speak for him, for while he will 
tell what every other official has done to 
benefit his country, no amount of qués- 
tioning will make him talk of his own 
achievements. 
Here is an example of the amus- 
ing things that come up. In 
December he sent to a store- 
keeper nine hundred miles in 
the interior a notice to pay 
a delinquent tax of $25 
for dispensing non-alco- 
holic beverages. In June, 
on the first mail out, 
the following answer 
was received: 
Dere Sir: I dont ow 
you any taxis. I dont 
sell non-alcholic drinks 
all I sell is beer I make 
myself out of hops and 
malt, and I dont sell 
$25 wort a year. if I 
hav to pay this taxis I 
hav just to quit sellin 
it thats all. 


Smith’s first Alaska 
experience in bank- 
ing was not as 
Treasurer. In 1907 
he was sent to es- 
tablish a bank at 
Katalla, a new town 
where two rival rail- 
roads and two break- 
waters were building. 
It had seventeen sa- 
loons, the reputation of 
being the wildest place 
in the Territory, no har- 
bor, and was a place of 
terrific gales, the Pacihc 
rolling in to break on a bar 
that stretched across the 
front of the town. Steamers 
came to anchor two miles out, 
unloaded cargoes and passengers 
on to scows and launches—when the 
weather permitted. Very often it 
d'dn’t. Smith made two attempts to land 
bh: fore he was able to go ashore, then was 
forced to leave his baggage aboard, owing 
to the storm. His endeavors to land his 
cash, books and furnishings for the First 
Bank of Katalla are history. Ella Higgin- 
son in her book on Alaska refers to him 
as the itinerant banker. She writes: 


One whole banking outfit including every- 
thing necessary for the opening of a bank save 
the cashier, who was already there, and the 
building, which was waiting, was taken up on 
the steamer. Not being able to lighter it ashore 
the steamer carried the bank to Cook Inlet 
(eight hundred miles). Upon its return conii- 
tions again made it impossible to enter the 
bay and the bank was carried back to Seattle. 
When the steamer again went north, the bank 
went too; when the steamer returned, the bank 
returned. 


Finally some cash and the safe were 
landed but there wasn’t a chair to sit on 
nor a book to begin with, so Smith was 
forced to wait again. He found himself 
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in’ a booming town of five thdusand in- 
habitants and very little cash. The work- 
ers were paid off in checks. If a man had 
a large check he went into a_ saloon, 
bought his drink, got a number of small 
checks in return and as little money as 
possible. The saloons were the banks and 
they charged a high percentage, since 
they took great chances. In addition to 
being a railroad base of supplies Katalla 
was the supply point for placer diggings 
at Yakataga Beach. Miners from 
that district were always coming 
in with pokes of gold dust and the 
attractions of the wide-open town 
were such that these hardy old 
fellows, after a few days, seldom 
had enough gold left to buy a 
meal, let alone an outht of grub. 
The financial plight of Katalla 
finally became so acute that 
Smith, to accommodate the pec- 
ple, opened up the bank with 
what equipment he had. But Ict 
Mrs. Smith tell of those days: 

“The miners from the Beach 
would pursue Walstein and beg 
him to put their pokes in the safe 
because they could not trust 
themselves in a town with seven- 
teen saloons. Many a time have 
I seen them handing over their 
sacks at the bank. ‘And don’t 
let me have any of it, Smith, no 
matter how I abuse you after | 
get drunk,’ each one would say. 
‘Don’t let me have a cent!’ Then, 
when intoxicated, they’d keep 
coming in twos and threes de- 
manding just one more ounce of 
gold. Walstein would refuse them 
at first but it was no use. They 
would follow him about, swearing 
and making blood-curdling threats 
until he opened the safe. I have 
known my husband, in his en- 
deavor to save some of their gold 
for them, to get up four and five 
times in a night to let some old 
fellow have an ounce more. But 
in the end nearly all went broke 
before buying winter supplies.” 

Once, as Mrs. Smith stood 
outside the cashier’s window, a 
miner arrived with his poke of 
gold. He had not seen a white 
woman for ten years. As his eye 
fellon Mrs. Smith, who is consid- 
ered one of the loveliest women 
in Alaska, he stood rooted to the 
spot for a moment, then dashing 
forward thrust his sack into her 
arms and proposed marriage. In 
vain the astonished lady told him 
she was already married. He 
importuned her until the banker, 
a witness to the scene, had scram- 
bled out from behind the grating 
and come to her rescue. 

Barretr WILLOUGHBY. 


A Girl Director 


HERE are four municipally-run 
theatres in the world. Directorship of 
one of these is a distinction conferred up- 
on a daughter of the West, Ellen Galpin, 
head of the new municipal theatre of Los 
Ange le -S. 
When Miss Galpin decided that diag- 
nostic bacteriology was a vocation too d ull 
for her adventurous spirit she resigned 
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her position in a sanatorium and went 
abroad to study with Gordon Craig, the 
famous radical of the theatre. Canvas 
and call-board held more thrills for her 
than microbic colonies, so she cast her 
lot with the stage. Not yet twenty-five, 
she has had an active career. Nine years 
ago she founded the Ellen Galpin Players, 
a happy-go-lucky young group who went 
around the country performing pastorals 
forichildren. Overcoming obstacles is one 
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The playground department in Los 
Angeles asked her“to found a municipal 
theatre, the second in the United States. 
Without capital, Miss Galpin and her 
players put on fifteen productions, them- 
selves providing scenery, costumes and 
stage carpentering, with a treasury sur- 
plus at the end of the season. Although 
not yet established in permanent quarters 
they continue their work between monthly 
performances with enthusiasm, every 








Scattered round the world are four municipally-run theatres. 


a distinction. 


of her favorite pastimes. Being told that 
she could not work her way through the 
University of Chicago where she was 
taking post-graduate courses in bacteri- 
ology and chemistry, she promptly ob- 

tained employment that paid expenses. 
in local experiences include teaching in 
a psychological department for super- 
normal children and serving as assistant 
director in a movie studio. 

Finally one of her dreams came true. 


PHOTO BY MOJONIER 
Their scarcity makes directorship 
This is the job enjoyed by Ellen Galpin, daughter of the wide-awake 
West, who heads one of two such theatres in the United States 


night rehearsing, scene-painting, making 
furniture and designing costumes. 

Miss Galpin’s ideals are high but very 
human. “Everything must be for the 
people,” is her creed. Her players are 
more than entertainers—they are a social 
force. Her vision and energy have so 1m- 
pressed the Commission that they have 
agreed to build in Exposition Park a chil- 
dren’s theatre, the only one of its kind in 
the country. Turspeseé L. Fiske. 
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A Mystery-Romance of the Western Sand Dunes 


MOON 


Quentin did not realize the 
vigor of his voice. ‘No, no! 
Good Lord, Joan, I won't 
have it! I can't explain why 
I don't want you there” 


XIII 


HE sudden thought of Joan go- 

ing into that eerie, shadowed 

house struck the man unpleas- 

antly. Joan in the house where 
crawling things menaced and some- 
thing screamed horribly in the dark; 
in the house where a shot had been 
fired through a window! Quentin did 
not realize the vigor of his voice. 

“No, no! Good Lord, Joan, I won’t 
have it!” 

She stared at him, half offended. “My 
cooking isn’t as bad as all that, Quentin 
Lloyd. You’re so emphatic about it I'll 
begin to suspect you of hiding something 
from me. Have you murdered some one 
and hidden the body in the library?” 

It was sheerest nonsense but the words 
conjured the man washing up and down 
in the tide. .the sightless eyes star- 
ing at the sky! 

“Oh, Joan, don’t!” 

She was instantly all contrition. “I’m 
truly sorry, Quent, | just wanted to help.” 

“I know you did, Janie. I’m all on 
edge. I carry a perpetual chip on my 
shoulder these days. I can’t explain why 
I don’t want you there—perhaps it’s 
not really definite in my own mind.” 

Joan made a little motion of surrender. 
“All right, but I refuse to be insulted. 
Tomorrow I’m coming here with some 









By Gladys E. Johnson 


Author of: The Wind Along the Waste 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


decent food for you. Don’t worry, 
Quent, everything will be all right.” 

“Of course it will. I’m as jumpy and 
snappy as a hysterical schoolgirl.” 

She turned, her fingers lightly pressing 
his coat sleeve. Both pairs of eyes rose 
to the gray bulk of Sandcastle on the cliff 
above them. 

The day had drawn toward its end as 
they talked. The sea had taken on a cold 
violet tinge. The yellow western sky 
already held a copper glow through its 
vast arch. The seaward gazing windows, 
those left unboarded, caught the reflected 
radiance and gave it back in pools of 
golden fire. Against the tawny dunes 
with their cold blue shadows, the place 
gleamed in borrowed splendor like 
those fancied castles of childhood. It 
was just for a moment, a_ transient, 
glorified time born of the sunset, but in 
that moment, Sandcastle gleamed forth 
the radiant ideal of the little Welshman’s 
dream. 

Quentin pointed and quoted softly, his 


COUNTRY 


mind suddenly soothed by the beauty 

of the picture: 

ae .Magic casements, opening on the 

foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. . 
The warm contact of the girl’s 

fingers, pressing his at the words, 

lingered long after she had left and he was 

climbing the darkening way to the empty 

house at 


,” 


THE yew hedge was casting long ragged 
shadows on the broken flags as Quentin 
fitted the key to the big double doors of 
Sandcastle. 

It was a matter of habit now to lock 
the doors when he left the house. The 
release of the lock rang sharply through 
the dark hall. Quentin stepped inside, 
then froze to an attitude of caution, one 
hand grasping the knob behind him while 
his ears were strained to the shadowy 
rooms beyond, filled with the roar of the 
sea. Instinctively his hand had flown to 
his coat pocket sagging with his pistol, 
for above the wash of the water his quick 
ear had caught the sound of a footfall 
somewhere in that great echoing shell of 
a house. 

Riddle, returned on some mysterious 
business of his own, Quentin thought 
grimly. As nearly as he could ascertain 
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the noise had appeared to come-from the 
direction of the stairs. He moved swiftly 
forward in deepest silence and looked up 
the fight. The window in the bend of the 
stairs slanted amber dusk across the land- 
ing and the shadows of the _ spindle- 
shaped balusters were printed on the 
white plaster wall like the bars of a cage, 
but beyond that, up in the shadowy space 
of the second floor Quentin thought he 
made out the merest suspicion of a white 
face peering down at him over the railing. 

[he next moment it had vanished. 

Quentin pulled out his weapon. “Come 
on down, Riddle, or I'll fire!’’ His voice 
rang lonesomely through the echoing 
space of the stair well. 

‘There was no reply and even by strain- 
ing his eyes Quentin could make out 
nothing save the diminishing banisters. 
After that command he had dodged out 
of range of a possible shot. There was 
a long moment when only the sound of 
the sea was heard. 

A note of impatience was in the words 
when Quentin raised his voice again. 
“Don’t be a fool, Riddle! I saw you. 
Come down—I’ve had enough of this hide 
and seek business. If you don’t I'll come 
up there and thrash this thing out!” 

The gray stillness upstairs was un- 
disturbed. Quentin’s forehead wrinkled 
in perplexity. If he attempted to put his 
threat in execution it was highly probable 
that Riddle would shoot at him. Still the 
situation demanded action of some sort. 
Again he addressed the gloom above. 

“All right,” he announced loudly, “if 
you won’t listen to reason then I’ll have 
to get help to drive you away.” 

He tramped heavily to the front door, 
wrenched it open and noisily slammed it. 
Then, like a flash he returned to the foot 
of the staircase and crouched behind the 
newel post, the pistol pointing up the 
stairs above him. 

Long moments passed, so long in fact 
that Quentin began to believe that his 
strategy was suspected by the man above. 
It was so still that he could hear the 
ticking of the alarm clock on the little 
shelf over the kitchen sink. The amber 
light slanting down the stairs was dying. 
He was beginning to ache from his 
cramped position when a slight creak 
from above froze him to attention. 

A minute ticked away on the noisy 
little clock. Another creak, the sharp 
protesting creak of a stair with a weight 
lowered upon it. The sunlight was dark- 
ened and a grotesque shadow was cast 
on the white plaster wall of the hall. 
[hrough the banisters above Quentin’s 
head grew a pair of trousered legs. Quentin 
rose suddenly to his full height and his 
voice was as sharp as the crack of his 
automatic would have been. 

“Stand still or I'll shoot!” The last 
word was bitten off in astonishment. The 
amazement of the man on the stairs was 
equalled by that of his captor. This was 
not Riddle! 


[! was a short slight man in his late 

twenties, a man with a dark oily face 
and little black shoe-button eyes. Such a 
man as that gruesome find washing up and 
down in the waves. He wore a pair of 
earth-stained corduroy trousers, a flannel 
shirt with upturned collar and a dirty 
unbuttoned vest. He was a Portuguese, 

uentin guessed, but not of the type of 
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the ranchers that worked the little arti- 
choke farms. He was more of the sharper 
type, the gangster type which can be seen 
haunting the lower east side in New York 
and the cheap pool rooms of the Mission 
and Potrero districts of San Francisco. 

Quentin did not miss the instinctive 
movement the man made toward his hip 
pocket and his tone checked it sharply. 
“Keep your hands up, way up! And turn 
round.” 

The man obeyed sullenly and from the 
back trouser pocket Quentin extracted a 
revolver then curtly ordered him to face 
about again. 

“You can put your hands down now, 
but remember—!” He shook the auto- 
matic. “Now, we’ll just get at the bottom 
of this. What are you doing in this 
house?” 

The man shrugged sullenly. “I 
nothing. I theenk nobody here.” 

“T guess you did! How long have you 
been here?” Quentin’s eyes were like two 
pieces of blue ice and beneath their con- 
centrated stare the other's eyes shifted 
uncomfortably. 

“I do not know—maybe feefteen, 
twenty minutes. I want place to sleep.” 

“Why did you run like that when I 
came in?” 

The other shrugged and shot him a sly 
smile. “I theenk this house is empty. 
To hear some one else come in empty 
house, that is frighten’ sure.” 

There was a pause while Quentin eyed 
him in perplexity and the other man kept 
his gaze fastened to the blank wall. There 
was a possibility that the man was telling 
the truth, of course, but it was not a 
probability. What in heaven’s name was 
there in this bleak old house on the shore 
to attract these, strange visitors? First 
Riddle, with his unconvincing explan- 
ation, then this furtive Portuguese. When 
he spoke again exasperation sounded in 
his voice. 

“Look here, I’m sick of this dodging 
stuff; come through with the real story. 
What are you after here?” 

Another shrug. The beady black eyes 
glittered, flashed for a moment to his 
questioner’s face then shifted sullenly. 

“T ave tol’ you. I pass by. I theenk 
no one live here. I come in—” 

“How?” Quentin interrupted. 

The man jerked one thumb over his 
shoulder. “I take board from window, 
creep in there.” 

Quentin stepped back and a quick 
glance into the unused dining-room 
proved this part of the story at least to 
be true. 

“Go on. You came in—what for?” 

The man spread his hands in a charac- 
teristic gesture. ‘I theenk to sleep here 
tonight. It is four, five miles to the nex’ 
town. I theenk to sleep here, go ’way 
tomorrow.” 

Quentin was more perplexed than ever. 
There was the smattering of truth in the 
man’s story. But he spoke roughly. 

“And you expect me to believe such a 
yarn—that you were walking by and 
happened to notice this house and broke 
in for such a reason! This house is miles 





do 


away from anywhere. How did you 
happen to be down this far? Come on 
now, give me the real reason. What’s 


your name?” 


The last was put so forcibly that the 
man answered instinctively. 
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“Jose Manta.” 

“All right, Jose Manta, now suppose 
we get at the real truth or I'll have you 
jailed in Pescadero for house-breaking. 
What is there in this house that you want?” 

He leaned forward to ask it fiercely, his 
blue gaze searching the dark face before 
him. The black eyes shifted, glinted to 
his, looked away again. The man 
shifted his weight to the other foot. His 
tone came, explosive with sullen force. 

“How should I know? I come to sleep 
here tonight. I tell truth!” 

“Manta, you’re lying and I know you're 
lying. I’m going to get the truth out of 
you if I have to shoot it out! What's 
here to attract you into the place?” 


IS mind was a tangle of confused 

thoughts. Was this man somehow 
connected with those mysterious happen- 
ings on the night of the storm? Was this 
the accomplice or enemy of the stabbed 
man he had found on the beach? Was it 
this man or Riddle who had fired the shot 
at him through the window—and why? 
Still, the cautious inner self of him whis- 
pered that the board was missing from the 
window, bearing out the man’s story that 
he had just entered there. 

Quentin’s last remark appeared to have 
touched the man with fear. His reply 
came in panic-stricken emphasis. “I have 
tol’ the truth! What is in this house I do 
not know, I do not care! I theenk to 
stay here tonight. You say something in 
the house. I know nothing of that some- 
thing! I pull off board and climb in to 
sleep this night!” 

“What are you doing in this country, 
anyway?” 

“T come to get work. There is nothing. 
The artichoke he are all pick’. They burn 
the old bushes already.” 

It was true. Artichoke season was 
over; the bean crop was not in yet and 
on them depended the life of the little 
ranches to the east. If this man had 
really come down looking for work it was 
not strange that he had found none. 
Another thought struck Quentin. 

“How does it come you're way over 
here by the shore? All the ranches are 
further inland—” 

“IT walk to Pescadero,” the man 
explained glibly. “I theenk to what you 
call him—make a short cut. I lose my 
way. It is night. I see this house. It 
looks good place to sleep.” He shrugged 
as if the situation explained itself. 

Quentin rubbed his head, puzzled. 
Though he still mistrusted the man he 
did not know how much of that mistrust 
was prompted by the previous events of 
the last few days. On its face the story 
held every likelihood of being true. But 
something there was about the man and 
his glib explanations which he did not 
quite trust. Somewhere behind those 
plausible lies the man was hiding the 
truth, he felt sure, but to get at that truth! 

He was jolted from his reflective atti- 
tude to see the man’s face suddenly 
assume the distorted mask of terror. A 
little exclamation burst from his lips, his 
eyes wide as with fright were staring over 
Quentin’s shoulder down the shadowy 
length of the hall. 

Instinctively Quentin wheeled in the 
same direction. 

There was a rush from the stairway, 
an impact that sent him reeling. He 
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stumbled and fell; the pistol knocked out 
of his hand went spinning down the 
uncarpeted boards of the hall and the 
racket awoke an army of echoes in those 
empty rooms upstairs. 

Even as he comprehended the manner 
in which he had been taken in, the front 
door was opened and the Portuguese 
leaped far out on the sand-covered flags 
outside. 

By the time Quentin had struggled to 
his feet, recovered the weapon and got 
to the entrance his late visitor had dis- 
appeared beyond the yew hedge. 

He made his way to the window in the 
bend of the stairs that looked out over the 
eastern dunes. In a few moments the 
Portuguese appeared running over the 
sand, his vest flapping wildly about him 
as he plowed his way 
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ing circle and mitigated somewhat the 
heart-chilling loneliness of the _empty 
house. 

The hands of the little clock pointed to 
a quarter of nine. Quentin read on. 
Blackstone had taken the place of his 
discarded plate now; one elbow was 
planted on either side of the book and his 
hands supported his temples. But for 
the noisy ticking of the clock and the 
wash of the sea the silence was unbroken 
save when he turned the pages at inter- 
vals. 

Whether he had heard it from the 
beginning Quentin did not know. He 
found himself sitting suddenly tense, his 
head lifted, ears strained to the black 
depths of the hall outside the half-opened 
kitchen door. From it came a sound, a 
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courage she had drawn from the day had 
died with the day and the menace of the 
dunes crept in again with the shadows of 
night. She felt the vast emptiness of 
them even here in this lamplit room; they 
were no longer frank and open beneath a 
glad sky; they were filled with whispering 
evil. 

When once her hand chanced to touch 
that of Ada Sterritt as she handed her a 
plate, Joan made an unmistakable and 
involuntary movement of repulsion. The 
woman’s grin became broader at that, as 
if she recognized and took a perverted 
pleasure in the girl’s dislike. 

Miss Pride was impervious to the by- 
play. Seated at the other side of the table 
she ate mechanically of whatever was set 
before her. At times she was roused to 
mechanical speech, fev- 
erish commonplaces 





through the  lupines 


divided impartially be- 





and took the down- 
ward slopes of the 
dunes in great leaps 
that sent the sand 
spraying into the air. 
Long after the man 
had disappeared Quen- 
tin stood there, im- 
mersed in his thoughts. 
The conviction _ per- 
sisted that the man 
had been lying in every 
particular. It was not 
unlikely that here was 
the murderer of the 
other Portuguese. He 
could picture the scene 
out there on the wild, 
deserted dunes. A 
quarrel, a knife thrust 
in the back. The at- 
tempt to conceal the 
body in the water, an 
attempt balked by the 
freakish undertow 
which had thrust it on 
the shore again for re- 
covery. Had the man 
seen Quentin examining 








Fog is the master artist. 
The world grow wan and perfect when the brush 
Of Fog moved on the waters and the rush 
Of traffic mellowed, Life became the clean 

Essential thing that Life can be when mean 
And little things die out. 
Of mist upon my face, and that pure hush 
Of gray-veiled water made my heart serene. 

See how each ship upon the bay becomes 
Beauty’s austere oasis on the mild 
Gray desert of the silent water-spread, 

And that remote soft whistle—how it strums 
Wantonly on my heart-strings .. . . then its wild 
Frail proclamation echoes, and is dead! 


Fog 
By Robert Louis Burgess 


I have seen 


The cooling gush 


tween the other two, 
but for the most part 
she remained sunk ina 
brooding silence while 
her queer eyes gazed 
beyond Joan’s shoulder 
at something she alone 
could see in the lamp- 
light. 

Studying her aunt 
during one of Ada 
Sterritt’s absences from 
the room, the girl was 
shocked at the change 
during the last few 
days. Miss Pride’s face, 
always thin and lined, 
held a wan_ pinched 
quality which hinted 
at the tension within. 
Her hands were so thin 
they looked almost 
transparent and _ they 
were never still. She 
appeared a woman held 
upright only by some 
terrible dominating fear 
that was stronger than 
hope itself. 











the body? Quentin 


At the close of the 





could picture him spy- 
ing upon him through 
the rainbeaten bunchgrass of the dunes. 
Had he hidden in the house to kill him that 
he might cover up his former crime? The 
idea was far-fetched but not impossible. 
Had the man really been concealed about 
the place all the time he had been here? 
Hidden perhaps in one of the rooms 
upstairs? Could he have been the origin 
of that creeping noise on the stairs that 
other night? 

He roused from his reverie not a whit 
nearer a solution than before. The sun 
was only a red memory now in the western 
sky. The dunes were blue with shadows, 
the house gray with them. The wash of 
the sea on the little shelving beach below 
the cliff was indescribably mournful. His 
own footsteps rang lonesomely through 
the house as he locked the front door, then 
renailed the board securely across the 
dining-room window. 

He got his dinner in the kitchen by the 
light of the lamp standing on the shelf 
beside the cheerful noisy alarm clock and 
ate it in solitary state on the kitchen 
table. His Blackstone was propped 
against a condensed milk tin and he ate 
with his eyes on the printed page. It 
kept his mind from running in an unavail- 


creeping sound, indescribably ghostly. 
Then the sharp creak of the stairs. 

For a moment the eeriness of it and a 
self-protecting dread of the dark hall held 
the man glued to his chair. He knew a 
supreme dread; he felt the blood tingle 
at the base of his scalp. Then quietly 
reaching over, he picked up the lamp and 
walked to the open door. 

The yellow light drove the shadows in a 
leaping mass up the walls. The sound 
had ceased; silence, tingling _ silence 
reigned throughout the house. He had 
expected nothing else, but the mind 
accepted it as a shock nevertheless; the 
hall and stairs were empty. 

XIV 

THE lamp, swinging in its iron hoop 

from the ceiling, threw a pool of 
yellow light over the table below it. It 
was dinner time in the gray house on the 
dunes, an interval broken for the most 
part by the click of knives and forks and 
the heavy tread of Ada Sterritt as she 
plowed her way between dining-room and 
kitchen. 

To Joan conversation had become 
almost a physical impossibility. The 


meal she disappeared 
with some murmured excuse about 
“mending.” Going to the back porch 
few minutes later to shake the tablecloth 
free from breadcrumbs, Joan found her 
on the steps, her gray hair stirring rest- 
lessly in the night wind, her gaze strained 
over the dark dunes that spread into the 
blackness. At the girl’s sudden appeat- 
ance the older woman started guiltily, 
like a child caught doing a forbidden 
thing. 
“Thought I heard something—a cat, 
it sounded like,” she explained hastily. 
The memory of the gray face presse 
against the pane twitched unpleasantly 
at Joan’snerves. Her steady gaze caught 
and held the wandering eyes of the other. 
“Why, where would a cat come from, 


Auntie?” 
How should I know? Out 


“Where? 
of Tophet, perhaps! Do you s’pose I ask 


every cat where it comes from when 
think I hear it crying?” 

“But no cat would be loose on this sand. 
There’s none at Sandcastle. Was 1t- 
was it—somebody?” 
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Still in that sheltering shadow, she crept to the edge of the moonlight. 


wire-tense frame. ‘“Why that’s out-an’-out 
ridiculous! What would anybody be 
doing in the dunes, I want to know! Went 
me-ow! Does anything human go me-ow?”’ 
Her voice had risen shrilly. She seemed 
to hear it for the first time and she stopped 
with a gulp. “Went me-ow. Only ; 
cat,” she added in a lower sullen tone. 

“Come along in, you'll catch your death 
0 cold!” 

Astonished at this outburst Joan fol- 
lowed her into the house, but that brief 
glimpse of the ocean of darkness that 
ringed in the solitary island of lamp-lit 
house had made more unpleasantly vivid 
the realization of the lonely miles of sand 
which separated them from the living 
world. As they stepped into the warm 
lighted kitchen Ada Sterritt looked up 
from her dishwashing to show her white 
teeth in a knowing smile that filled Joan 
with a helpless rage. 

The house had never seemed so ugly 
and so frankly unfriendly. Only in her 
own room did she find anything remotely 
Suggesting comfort. ‘lo stop the teeming 
questions that hammered at her brain, 
she made herself comfortable on the 
bed and opened a book—her be a 
Mallory’s Morte d’Arthur it was and ; 
gleam of humor lit Joan’s mind at he 
congruity of the old Welch knight’s 
mediaeval tales read in this ugly frame 
house on a raw western coast. But the 
present would persist in worming itself 
between her and the printed lines. From 


below came a sound causing the girl to 
lift her head sharply to listen—the steady 
whisk, whisk of a broom on the front 
: Miss Pride’s 1 table ene 
porch. Miss Pride’s insatiable enemy 
gave her no rest, even at this unconven- 
tional hour. [t was nearly an hour later 
when Joan heard her come upstairs, fol- 


lowed closely by Ada Sterritt. Their 
doors closed. She heard a window 
opened, there was the sound of Ada 
Sterritt winding her alarm clock, the 
familiar thumps at the removal of her 
shoes, then silence fell on the house 


broken only by the hollow striking of the 
clock. 

Joan slowly prepared for bed. After 
raising the window sash and_ hooking 
back the shutters she stood for a moment 
listening to the wash of the tide. 

She thought of Quentin alone up there 
at Sandcastle, pluckily reconstructing his 
life among the shadows and dust rather 
than be dependent upon his self-centered 
and impatient family, and her eyes grew 
very tender. ‘There was nothing of pre- 
tense about Joan. She faced her love for 
Quentin honestly, not belittling it by any 
assumed shyness. It was partofher. A 
steady affection of the years—even the 
absent ones—a warm, sure feeling living 
unquestioned in her heart since that long- 


ago summer when she had become his 
faithful disciple. 
The moon had risen. She could not 


see it for it was behind the house, but its 
silver light was thrown upon one side of 


The man was speaking, his tone a rough grumble 


the great dune, leaving the other in a 
sharp contrast of intense velvety black. 
It was so much like a poster she had done 
in the “art class’ during her high school 
days that Joan smiled at the resemblance 
as she turned to her bed. 

She did not know how long she had 
slept when she found herself sitting up- 
right listening with strained ears to the 
sound of a stealthy footstep out there in 
the hall. 

With the furtive noise all the dread and 
the gathering menace of mystery rolled 
upon her. She remembered that she had 
not locked her door and with the thought 
her heart missed a beat. What if that 
skulker of the dunes had gained entrance 
to the house; if the gray face she had seen 
flattened against the window was even 
now approaching up the dark hall! 

Shivering but determined, Joan slipped 
from her bed. Anything was better than 
this strained inactivity. 

As hastily as she could with utter still- 
ness, she drew on her stockings and thrust 
her arms into the sleeves of the heavy 
gray coat she used about the beach on 
cold days. Then, holding her breath, she 

cautiously turned the knob of her door 
and let herself into the hall. 

The change from the moon-splashed 
radiance of her bedroom to the deep dark- 
ness of the hall bewildered her for a 
moment. She got her bearings while she 
softly released the knob again. No sound 
floated up the stair-well except the 
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ticking of the dining-room clock. The 
window on the landing was light with 
reflected moonlight from without and 
Joan stooped as she passed, lest she be 
seen by some one standing in the hall 
below. Her stockinged feet made no 
noise on the steps and she made the 
descent with surprising quickness. 

In the lower hall she froze again to an 
attitude of agonized listening. 

‘There was the barest perceptible sound 
from the direction of the kitchen, the sound 
of a doorknob being released, she guessed. 

With swiftly beating heart she groped 
her way in that direction. The door 
between the kitchen and the dining-room 
was ajar. The kitchen itself was flooded 
with gray light stealing in from the out- 
side to cast distorted shadows of the stove 
and the chairs and the pans hanging from 
their nails in the wainscoting, but the 
room itself was empty. 

Joan was moving with painful care now. 
Before she opened the door leading upon 
the back porch, she glided cautiously to 
the east window and looked out. 

The dunes were a shifting mass of 
burning white light and velvety black 
shadow. The shadows of the lupine 
shrubs seemed more real than the shrubs 
themselves. They appeared to be some 
black and sinister moon-vegetation called 
into being on the lonely hummocks of 
sand by the magic of the blazing white 
orb above them. A gust of wind set them 
in motion the moment Joan looked out; 
they danced in such a shifting mass of 
light and shade that the brain reeled in 
the effort to tell the fancied from the true. 
The swales between the dunes were dark 
scars on the earth’s face. In that witches’ 
dance of shadows it was almost impossible 
clearly to distinguish any special object. 
Straining her eyes in the effort to see, Joan 
thought she made out a dark figure steal- 
ing along in the shelter of the house. She 
stepped on to the porch. 

There was a brief moment when the 
moonlit night, reeling about her, turned 
her slightly dizzy. Then, drawing her 
long coat together to hide her light night- 
robe, she stepped down from the porch, 
feeling the coldness of the sand strike 
through her stockings. It was possible 
to make haste out here, away from the 
danger of creaking boards and cranky 
stairs. The figure she followed was slip- 
ping into the lupine-choked gulley of the 
nearest dunes. 

Joan followed, holding her breath as 
she was forced to pass swiftly over a 
moonlit patch of sand where the pale 
spikes of flowers were still nodding from 
the progress of that other figure. The 
girl halted abruptly as the low sound of 
voices was blown to her on the wind. 

The small gully was a blind alley, 
ending in a sand dune perhaps eight feet 
in height. The voices had come from the 
other side of the dune and Joan made a 
detour now, carefully skirting the mound 
in its own round-topped shadow. 

As she neared the further side she 
thought to make out two voices, louder 
now: the low rumble of a man, the higher 
tone of a woman. In a patch of bunch 
grass, still in that sheltering shadow, she 
crept to the edge of the moonlight and 
strained her eyes through its revealing 
white glare. Words came fitfully on the 
breeze. ‘The man was speaking, his tone 
a rough grumble: 
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“_settin’ tired of this shilly-shallying; 
gettin’ fed up on it, that’s what—” 

Through the bunch grass she could 
make them out two stationary figures on 
the moon-flooded dunes. The man was 
facing her, and she instantly recognized 
him. It was Riddle. She had half ex- 
pected it would be. 

The woman’s back was to her, she was 
in the shadow but her voice carried to the 
girl in a hysterical wave and Joan almost 
betrayed herself by the little involuntary 
exclamation that rushed to her lips. All 
along Joan had thought that she was 
following Ada Sterritt, slipping out here 
like a thief in the night to meet the 
mysterious skulker of the dunes, and now 
she found herself listening to her aunt’s 
voice while a chill little feeling of dismay 
crept up from her heart. 

“told you. Good land I’ve told you 
I don’t know anything! Oh, my God, 
how can I make you believe me!” 
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where? You've got every blessed thing 
now!” 

The little clenched fist she thrust at 
him shook; even through the uncertain 
light Joan could make this out. 

Riddle extended his hand, then held 
something up in the moonlight to examine 
it the closer. Again Joan nearly betrayed 
herself by the little angry exclamation 
that broke from her lips. Dangling from 
the sailor’s thick finger was her missing 
string of pearls, the pearls which she had 
accused Ada Sterritt of stealing. The 
girl’s world was falling away from her on 
all sides, leaving her surrounded by a 
chaos of doubt and amazing realizations. 

The sailor thrust the string into his 
pocket and the girl sensed the wince that 
went through the strained figure of her 
aunt at the desecration. 

“Looks like the scrapin’s of the pot, all 
right.” He surveyed the rest of his 
gleanings, poking them with a con- 





Came the deeper rumble of the man’s 
voice, surly but cautious. 

“Easy now, old lady! Want to give the 
whole shootin’ match away?” 

The other’s reply was a confused little 
sound, half sob, half gasp. 

Joan cautiously crept nearer, until the 
whole figure of Miss Pride was revealed 
to her when she raised her head above the 
level of the grass. She was fully dressed. 
Joan could picture her sitting fearful and 
silent in the dark of her room, awaiting 
the hour when she must keep this distaste- 
ful appointment. A crocheted shawl was 
wrapped about her but even in its heavy 
folds she looked queerly shrunken beside 
the greater bulk of Riddle. As the girl 
looked the little woman faced her tor- 
mentor with the panic-stricken bravery of 
a rabbit. Her words were shot with 
despair but her tone was discreetly low 
with remembrance of the silent house 
behind them. 

“As the Lord’s my witness I’ve told you 
the truth!” she said with fearful exas- 
peration. “This is all I’ve got—money 
an’ everything. ‘Take it and please go! 
Isn’t there a mite of mercy in you some 


A coin dropped 
and he bent to recover it, then came a 
faint jingle as he dropped it with the 
others into his pocket. 

“Tt’s all I have; I stole to get that!” 


temptuous forefinger. 


The woman’s voice broke. * It’s the last 
—every last thing I could get together! 
“Aw, soft pedal!” came the other's 
voice. “You pulled that same sob story 
last time.” 

“But it’s the truth, God help me, it’s 
the truth!” She struggled with a_ sob. 
“The pearls are Joan’s—Oh, I’m a wicked 
woman!” ; 

“Shut up! Do you want the girl to 
wake up an’ hear you?” he grated fiercely. 

The warning told. The 
hand pressed at her lips for a moment 
then dropped away. She straightened 
wearily. When she spoke again het 
voice was low and dead. 

“You've drained me dry, you and het 
between you. There’s times when tt 
seems like it would be easier to have tt 
known than to have you both killing me 
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killing me, I tell you! 


Joan—Oh, Joan! 
love—all I ever had!” The-last was a 
sharp cry of anguish piercing through the 
level monotony of the rest. 

Up from the heart of the listening 
girl gushed a wave of warm love and 
pity. But the man’s next words checked 
the instinctive movement she had made 
to go to Miss Pride’s aid. 

“This’ll do this time, because I’m stony 
broke. But [’m plumb fed up on knick- 


When you make up 


knacks, I tell you. 
your mind to kick through with the whole 
yarn I’ll go away and not bother you no 


more. And if you take a tip from me, 
you'll make that pronto!” 

She faced him with the timid fierceness 
of the rabbit. “I’ve told you over an’ 
over—” 

“Aw, tell that to the marines! When 
you get tired of stalling like this come 
through with the real dope. Until then, 

can play a waiting game the same as 
you, see?” He emphasized it with an 
insolent forefinger. 

rhe woman did not reply to this. For 
amoment longer she stood, a tragic little 
hgure of despondency in that weird moon 
flooded world; the next, she turned 
quickly and was swallowed up in the black 
shadow of the dune. 

Not until Riddle had disappeared in 
the immense reaches of the dunes did 
; Joan stir in the bunch grass where she 
crouched. She picked her way back to 
» the house as one in the mazes of a strange 
team, guided more by the sense of touch 









| than by actual sight. 
In the kitchen she paused, hand on the 
knob, head tilted painfully alert to the 


Moon Country: 


inch by inch like this. And you are 
Night after night 
I can’t sleep—I lie there and think of 
She’s all I’ve got to 





hallway beyond. 
detect the faintest click 


lock. 


her own room. 


In the upper hall the girl hesitated 
again, reaching for the courage to open 
But 


her whole being, physical as well as 


that door and confront her aunt. 


mental, shrunk from the effort. Shaken 
to the utmost depths of her confidence, 
torn between outraged indignation and 
bewildered pity, she finally turned to her 
own bed. 


The other man thrust a pistol at the sa lor 


as he rose to a sitting posture 


XV 

HE woke to a full flood of daylight. 

Her watch showed it to be the usual 
rising hour and the damp smell of fog was 
drifting into the room through the open 
window. Little noises of everyday life 
floated through the closed door—Ada 
Sterritt scraping out a pan, the comforting 
smell of toast and coffee, the rasp, rasp of 
the broom on the porch below. Their very 
commonplaceness made the memory of 
the night before seem only an absurd 
nightmare, a tangle of moonlight and 
imagination. Joan relived it in fancy, 
sitting upright, the brown eyes fixed on 
vacancy until the cold creeping round 
her back forced her to rise and hurry into 
her clothes. As she dressed resolution 
hardened within her mind. Certainly 
Miss Pride owed her an explanation for 
the theft of her pearls. 

The rasping of the broom had stopped. 
Her aunt was entrenched behind the 
bescrolled silver coffee pot as Joan entered 
the dining-room. With annoyance the 
girl saw that the door into the kitchen 
was open and she caught a glimpse of 
Ada Sterritt’s form blocked out against 
the window overlooking the waste of sand. 

Miss Pride’s manner was distraught 
this morning, the agate eyes did not seem 
really to see her miece as she gave her a 
brief nod of greeting. Now and again 
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She thought she could 
in the thick 
darkness, like that of the releasing of a 
Evidently Miss Pride had reached 









ae 
JO 


her face muscles twitched nervously and 
her lips were tightly pressed together as 
though she held back crowding words that 
sought for birth. Her mind appeared 
unable to concentrate upon her surround- 
ings. In the midst of reaching for an 
article, its mental image would vanish, 
leaving her hand extended mechanically. 

“Was it the sugar you wanted, Aunt 
Hetty?” Joan asked on one such occasion. 

Recalled to herself Miss Pride jumped 
and withdrew the outstretched hand 
guiltily. 

“Sugar!’ she repeated in nervous irri- 
tation. ‘‘No, ’course not! If 
I’d wanted the sugar I’d’ve 
taken it, wouldn’t I? Good 
Land, Joan, don’t be so picky! 
Can’t a person move without 
you watching every movement 
an’ making comments about it?” 
She took up her spoon and reso- 
lutely ate her unsweetened oat- 
meal. 

“[’m sorry, Aunt Hetty,” 
Joan replied quietly, but when 
the older woman folded her 
napkin and rose, the girl also 
thrust back her chair and fol- 
lowed. She halted her in the 
hall, one hand on her arm. 

“Aunt Hetty, I want to ask 
you something.” 

Miss Pride threw off the de- 
taining hand impatiently. ‘Oh, 
Land, Joan, some other time. 
I’ve heaps to do this morning— 
there’s all that ironing in the 
basket—” 

Her tone was the frankly im- 
patient one of the interrupted 
housewife but her face had gone ashen 
and Joan felt the muscles draw taut be- 
neath her hand as she sought to hold he: 
gently. 

Again Miss Pride pulled herself away. 
Joan tightened her lips and followed the 
brisk little figure down the porch wher 
the deserted broom leaned against th« 
railing. 

“Aunt Hetty, we’ve got to come to an 
understanding—” She stepped before 
the older woman and put her hands on 
either of the thin shoulders. “I have the 
right to know what is troubling you. | 
saw you go out on the dunes last night 
and meet that man. Who is he? Why 
are you afraid of him?” 

She stopped, checked by the expression 
on Miss Pride’s face. If her aunt had 
seemed frightened before, Joan saw now 
the almost unendurable panic, the dreary 
hopelessness, the complete giving-up of 
the woman. Under her gaze the other’s 
figure seemed suddenly to crumble, to 
wilt. Her very statue grew shorter as if 
the will which alone had upheld the 
material body had been withdrawn, 
leaving the poor limp human structure 
with nothing to lean upon. She tried 
twice before her stiff lips would frame the 
words. 

“You—you saw me—last night?” 

“T followed you. I heard what you 
said to that man. Why did you give him 
that money and my little string of 
pearls?” 

They stared silently at each other. 
Miss Pride seemed unable to concentrate 
her gaze; Joan felt that her own unwaver- 
ing look alone held her aunt upright. The 

(Continued on page 88) 
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R. ALEXAD- 
der Jessup sat in 
his sanctum in 
the office of the 
Silver Springs Recorder. 


The terminology is Mr. 
Jessup’s. He never re- 
ferred to the front one of 
the two rooms in Mike 
Wade's old store building, 


where the Recorder was 
published, other than as 
his ‘“sanctum’—as he 


never (in his paper), re- 
ferred to himself by any 
other term than “Ye Ed.” 

“Ye Ed,” then, sat in 
his “‘sanctum.” It was a 
poor little pl: ice for so im- 
posing a title—dusty, ink- 
spattered, | paper-strewn, 
almost - unbearably hot 
with the full force of the 
May sunshine on its un- 
curtained windows; — for 
\lexander had closed the 
door against the vagrant 
honeysuckle-and — clover- 
scented breeze that 
abroad in the main street 
of the little town, in order 
to shut out the dull whiz- 


Was 


zing of a saw that was 
being operate d oon Mrs. 
Biggins’ property some 





away, to the 
all editorial 


three blocks 
detriment of 


“TI don't think you'd better come out, 





* she said. 


you know—he’s not quite himself” 


“Dad is 


He got his hat, stretched 
and yawned, found his 
pipe in the litter of papers 
on his desk, started for 
the door— 

And then he saw that 
he was about to have a 
visitor. That is to say, 
he saw that Dr. Wed- 
drington, Elsa’s father, 
was coming down the 
street in his dapper little 
roadster, and a_ strong 
conviction came to him 
that the sanctum was Dr. 
Weddrington’s — destina- 
tion. 

In this he was correct. 
The roadster halted before 
the door and the doctor 
came inside—an immacu- 
late, pleasant featured gen- 
tleman in white flannels, 
who moved and spoke with 
an air of well-bred as- 


surance. 
Ye Ed’s_ heart beat, 
perhaps, a_ trifle more 


rapidly. He suspected 
that Dr. Weddrington’s 
visit had to do with hin- 
self and Elsa—and again 
his suspicion proved cor- 
rect. For the Doctor, 
after a brief greeting, 
seated himself in a chair 


—well 








facing the one in which 


inspiration. Alexander was _ politely 
\lexander was a_ nice waiting to seat himself, 
young man. He_ was drew out his cigarette 


handsome | nor 
unhandsome, 


neither 
markedly 


tall nor short, light nor 
dark, dashing nor too 


obviously — stupid. The 
principal thing of moment 
about him was his niceness. 
It stuck out, as they say, 
all over him, labeling him 


at a glance the sort of young man to 
whom traveling mothers intrust. their 


screaming offspring and elderly ladies, 
desirous of crossing trathe-thronged streets, 
their lives. One knew at sight that he 
was honest, hard-working and dependable. 

The wheezy old cabinet clock on the 
wall beneath the framed pictures of Mc- 
Kinley and Bryan (heritage from some 
remote predecessor in the editori: il chair) 
coughed, sneezed, and finally struck the 
hour of four. Alexander made a final note 
anent the sawing of Mrs. Biggins’ logs. 
He had, now, all the original matter that 


he would require for the weekly issue of 


the Recorder. The first thing tomorrow 
morning he would prepare his necessarily 
brief report for the Metropolitan News 
Agency, for which he was local corre- 
spondent, and thereafter he would spend 
the day “setting up” his paper in type, 
preparatory to printing it when little Ted 
Jenkens came in after school to help with 
the hand press. And on the following 
morning, before school, he and Ted would 
carry the papers (which Ye Ed would 
have spent an hour or so stolen from sleep 
in folding) over to the postofhce—and it 
would be time to begin gathering news 
for the next Recorier. 

Alexander mopped his honest young 
face with his handkerchief, spreading a 
smear of ink which had formerly been 


PRINTER'S IN 
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localized on his nose over his right cheek. 
Coming out of his studious abstraction 
he realized that the sanctum was hot, and 
going over to the door, he opened it and 
admitted the cooling spring breeze. He 
would stick round for half an hour or so 
on the off chance that somebody would 
come in with an item of news or a sub- 
scription; then he would go up the street 
to his boarding place, take a bath, put 
on fresh clothes, and possibly after supper 
take the flivver and drive out to Elsa 
Weddrington’s house. Elsa, he thought 


confidently, would like to take a ride 
with him through the lovely spring- 


scented country. On the other hand, if 
Elsa’s father were at home the situation 
might be a bit awkward. For Elsa’s 
father, he had recently had reason to 
suspect, was not entirely pleased by the 
young peoples’ friendship. 

The asthmatic clock continued com- 
plainingly to mark the slow passage of 
time; the saw in Mrs. Biggins’ yard droned 
along like an enormous imprisoned fly; 
one or two people passed the open door 
on their way to the postothce; Ye Ed read 
over the ready-printed “inside” of his 
paper—consisting of jokes, editorials, 
news of the world at large, condensed and 
some three weeks old, which came to 
him every week from an agency in the 
city. No one was coming in, he decided. 


case, and having provided 
Ye Ed and himself with 
cigarettes and a_ light 
therefor, came at once to 
the object of his call. 
“Tt seems to me,” said 
he, “that you and Elsa 
have been seeing rather a 
lot of each other lately.” 
To this Ye Ed, who was blushing and 
knew it and therefore blushed the more, 
could only assent. 

“We’re—childhood friends, sir,” he in- 
formed Elsa’s father—who of course was 
as familiar with that fact as he was 
himself. 

“Quite so,” said the doctor pleasantly. 
He regarded the tip of his cigarette and 
waited for Ye Ed to make the next move. 
Ye Ed, who was growing more and more 
emb: arrassed, made It. 

“Do you mean—you object, sir?” he 
asked uncertainly. 

“Oh dear me, no,” said Elsa’s father. 
“I wouldn’t think of being so old-fash- 
ioned. Besides, what would be the use! 
You’d only both of you assume the role 
of martyrs. No, Jessup. I merely dropped 
in to ask you if you realize how unjust 
you re being to Elsa.” 

- njust—to Elsa?” Ye Ed could only 
gasp in his surprise and incredulity. 

“Exactly. Elsa’s young. She’s—well 
as female pulchritude goes, she’s not bad 
looking. She has a good education, an 
through no fault of her own—or mine 
either, for that matter—she will some 
day, thanks to our foresighted ancestors, 
have considerable money. Also she has 
friends—or she did have friends, unt 
you began to monopolize all her time and 
her thought. Is that fair, son?’ 4 
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“But I l-love her,’ protested Ye Ed, 
scarlet and stuttering. “I haven't t-told 
her, yet. Of course I’m poor, b-but—” 

“] didn’t mean to insinuate that your 
intentions weren’t honorable,” said El sa’s 
father with cool sarcasm. “That’s not 
the point at all. Nor do I care so terribly 
much about your being poor. Nor, again, 
do I presume to dictate to my twentieth- 
century child whom she shall or shan’t 
marry. But there’s one thing I do object 
to about you—one thing I’m going to do 
allin my power to keep out of my family.” 

“W-what’s that, sir?’ gasped Ye Ed. 

Elsa’s father ran a deprecatory eye 
round the littered sanctum. 

‘Printer’s ink,” said he. 

‘‘No—don’t interrupt me, my boy; just 
let me finish, so you'll know what I do 
mean and not go thinking I mean some- 
thing I don’t. 

“Personally I like you—always have. 
Personally also I recognize and respect 
the power of the press. But personally 
too, Jessup, I never knew any man that’d 
been bit by the newspaper bug to be 
worth his salt. There are some, I suppose, 
editors of some of the big city papers 
and the like. But I don’t know ’em and 
I don’t believe many of ’em get started on 
a little country weekly, either. Men like 
you, Jessup—l’ve been watching you 














Printer’s Ink: 


ever since you’ve been running the Re- 
corder, and I know—men like you get 
printer’s ink in their blood. They stick 
to the easy, lazy life of a country news- 
paper office and vegetate there. Their 
ambition atrophies. Very soon they get 
so they’re good for nothing else. 

“Now I’m going to tell you frankly, I 
don’t want my daughter to be a country 
editor’s wife. Being a country doctor’s 
daughter is bad enough. I’m not going to 
give you the encouragement of my op- 
position if you're going to disregard my 
wishes and Elsa’s best interests and keep 
on coming to see her. But there’s one 
thing I can do: I can pack up my house- 
hold and take ’em abroad for an indefinite 
period. I don’t want my girl to marry 
an impoverished nobleman or a little tin 
duke—but I suppose there are worse 
things.” 


“But if I got another job Ye Ed 
protested vaguely. 

“What else could you do?”  Elsa’s 
father asked him pertinently. Then 


he rose, extending his hand. “You think 
it over, Jessup. I don’t believe it’s reached 
the extent of a grande passion with either 
of you, as yet. If you care very much 
about the girl, you’ll care enough to give 
her up wh ule it’s easy for both of you 

Well, 'll be getting along. 
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Mail ought to be distributed by this time. 
You think over what I’ve said.’ 

Ye Ed, sitting at his desk with his head 
resting on his arms, thought it over, and 
the more he thought the farther away he 
got from any satisfactory solution. He 
had been so happy getting out the Re- 
corder that he had never before realized 
how much of a failure, from a commercial 
point of view, he was. And j just as Elsa’s 
father had intimated, he cou!dn’t think 
of anything that was not in the forbidden 

category of printer’s ink that he would be 
sufficiently happy in doing to do well. 
His training had been exclusive ly journal- 
istic. It would even take him a consider- 
able time to become as well established in 
any other business as he was in newspaper 
work. And in the meantime Dr. Wed- 
drington might take Elsa to Europe and 
she might marry the little tin duke or the 
impoverished nobleman—and_ be 
ably unhappy. 

Oh, it was a bad business all round, 
high unscalable wall whichever way you 
turned! The saddest part of it all and the 
most painful was that everything that the 
doctor hz is said had been true! 

So Ye Ed sat, seeing himself as a failure 
devoid of ambition or initiative, and see- 
ing Elsa either married to him and 
ashamed of him or lost to him forever, 


miser- 








"Now," said she, smiling archly at him, “if I may have your name, right on the first line there” 
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Elsa, shrinking back in her chair and preparing to scream, experienced a sudden surprise 








until the hoarse old clock announced 
half-past five. Then more from force of 
habit than for any pleasure in the thought 
of food, he got up and put on his hat and 
started for the door on his way to 
supper— 

And then, just as he reached the door, 
he discovered that he was about to have 
another visitor. 

The visitor was a young woman in a 
white skirt, brightly colored sweater and 
gracefully drooping picture hat, and any 
one less engrossed with his own affairs 
than was Alexander Jessup would have 
found her a young woman decidedly easy 
to look upon. Alexander, however, had 
his thoughts too full of Elsa to have many 
to expend on any one else. Another pretty 
girl in a picture hat was—well, just a 
pretty girl in a picture hat to Alexander 
Jessup at that moment, and she was noth- 
ing more. 

Because he was a gentleman rather 
than for any particular pleasure in the 
sight of this one, Alexander instinctively 
moved back into the sanctum and, the 
newcomer having crossed the threshold, 
wished her a good afternoon and inquired 
what he might be permitted to do for her. 

“My dear Mr. Jessup!” cried the lady 
in a voice as pleasing as the chiming of 
little bells. “It is I who wish to do some- 
thing for you—a service, Mr. Jessup, 
that you, as a public-spirited citizen of 
your charming town will, I am sure, wish 
to take advantage of. I came directly up 
from the station to you, as one who will, 
I am sure, want a voice in anything of so 

reat importance to yourcommunity. . . . 

n fact,” said the lady pausing for breath 
and rather charmingly fanning her flushed 
face with a shred of lacy handkerchief, 


“T practically ran from the station here 
in the hope of catching you before you 
left your office... .” 

Now Alexander Jessup was, as I have 
said, a nice young man. He did not, of 
course, commit the unpardonable rude- 
ness of turning his back on the lady or of 
telling her that her hurried journey from 
the station to his sanctum meant less than 
nothing at all in his young and hitherto 
rather happy existence. Besides—she 
might represent that rare and welcome 
thing, a News Item! What he did do was 
to sit down beside her at his desk (Some- 
how or other she had managed to maneu- 
vre the chair which he had placed for her 
at a distance into close proximity to his 
own!) and listen with all appearance of 
intentness to what she had to say, while 
his eyes, idly and vacantly, followed the 
movements of a pencil with which almost 
immediately she had begun to draw little 
circles and squares and triangles on his 
fairly fresh blotter. All this he did—in 
the flesh, so to say; but in the spirit 
Alexander was far away in the company 
of another girl—a girl of quite an op- 
posite type to the blonde beside him—a 
girl who might marry an impoverished 
nobleman or a little tin duke, but who 
mustn’t marry a poor chap whose blood 
was tainted with printer’s ink. 

The lady, whose name she announced 
was Miss Violet Hawley, spoke at length, 
clearly, plausibly, with honor to the 
ultra-eficient and wiley school of sales- 
manship in which she had been trained. 
Ye Ed seemed to be listening to her with 
all his heart and soul, yet all of that tor- 
rent of speech that penetrated his con- 
sciousness was an occasional spatter of 
words something after the following order: 


“You may think, Mr. Jessup, that I 
am talking about the ordinary Chau- 
tauqua. ; (Poor Mr. Jessup 
hadn’t taken the trouble to think what 
she was talking about, nor did he greatly 
desire to know. Whether she represented 
a News Item or not, she was disturbing 
him at a moment when he wished only 
to be let alone. And talk—Gracious 
heavens! He had never fully appreciated 
the potential speed of the human tongue 
before!) 
“  . . . This, Mr. Jessup, is a Super- 
chautauqua. It has all the attractions 
of the ordinary Chautauqua and seven 
additional big features. Seven, Mr. Jessup. 
An operetta in which five persons appear, 
Oe «oa 
Presumably she went on to describe the 
six other features. Alexander didn’t hear 
her. Who was it who had waited seven 
years for the girl he wanted to marry? 
Jacob? And then he’d had to marry the 
girl’s sister, and wait another seven—or 
was it fourteen?—for the girl of his 
choice. The course of true love never had 
run smooth—but it was another matter 
when the thing was put up to you as a 
question of the girl’s own best interests 
as . : 
* . . . You need this valuable, 
educational feature for your town, Mr. 
Jessup. As a public-spirited citizen, 
am sure you will be glad to lend your ap- 
proval to this splendid project. a 

Would she never stop talking and leave 
him in peace? Her voice, which had 
seemed at first so pleasing, was quite as 
hard on his frayed nerves as little bells 
too long a-chiming. He thought that he 
would forget he was a gentleman, to say 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Several Wise Men from the West 


E were searching our mind for a 

convenient and plausible means 

of associating into one article 

the things which we felt should 
be said about some of the recent books 
which bulk upon the desk before us. 

But there are occasions when the most 
practised hand finds himself at a loss. 
Conditions are against him. For one 
reason or another the reviewer discovers 
that he is in a stalemate. This month 
upon sitting down to work we found our- 
selves in such a situation. We had given 
up hope and were about to plunge right 
into the middle of things with a review 
of whatever first came to hand when the 
mail brought a letter which settled the 
whole matter very pleasantly. 

The writer, a woman evidently and 
resident in a Montana city, has neither 
praise nor censure to offer but states, 
succinctly, a fact and makes a request. 
Says she, have been reading your 
Book Corner. Don’t you think a 
magazine of SuNSET’s character might 
properly emphasize books by Westerners 
or books about the West or both?” 

Her request is clear enough and for 
that matter fairly logical, although we do 
not feel that the average reader’s interest 
in books is entirely circumscribed by geo- 
graphical boundaries. Moreover, as we 
scan the stacks of spring paper jackets 
her suggestion seems particularly pat. 
There is more than a scattering of Western 
authors. Books about the West are here 
as well. We shall take our helpful corre- 
spondent at her word and make the Corner 
Western for this month. 


One Who Served 


CuiEF among the Western names which 
meet us as we rummage through last 
month’s haul is that of Dr. David Starr 
Jordan. His autobiography is an impos- 
ing work: two volumes—fourteen hundred 
pages—bearing the title, “The Days of a 
Man.’”* 

Naturally the life story of a man who 
for thirty-three years headed two large 
universities, leading, in fact, the struggle 
out of which one of them, Leland Stanford 
Jr., grew, should hold much of absorbing 
interest. But, finishing the book, we 
find that after all, it is not with the 
story of a-typical college president that 
we have been concerned. Listen to 
what Dr. Jordan says of his own pur- 
poseful avoidance of the narrowness 
inherent in a purely administrative 
existence: “In undertaking administra- 
tive duties I decided not to abandon 
either research or teaching * * * It 


*The Days of a Man. 


By David Starr Jordan. The 
World Book Co. 


has always seemed to me that if a univer- 
sity president is to exert a stimulating 
influence on students he should never relin- 
quish the opportunity of the classroom.” 

“Tf he is to exert a stimulating influence,” 
—Dr. Jordan remembered what so many 
heads of colleges forget: that the prime 
duty of a leader is to inspire. And not 
only did he remember that fact but he set 
himself firmly to this task which was his 
pleasure. It is this quality of the man— 
the purpose to serve—apparent through- 
out the book which makes it far more 
than a chronicle of a man’s days. And in 
the very degree that it is more than such 
a chronicle it will fill its niche in American 
letters. 


Asa Big Man Sees the World 


A® we rummaged further we observed 
that another prominent Westerner 
had been recording his observations on 
men and affairs. Former United States 
Senator James D. Phelan has trotted the 
globe in eleven months and has set down 
what he saw and what he thought as he 





Hits and Misses 


Lonesome Town. By Ethel and 
James Dorrance. The Macaulay Co. 
$1.75. 

A new-rich rancher finds New York 
lonesome, starts to put himself on the 
map in the usual oil-millions manner 
and runs into the expected adventures, 
amatory and otherwise. Wretched 
writing, but those who enjoy this sort 
of thing won’t mind that. 


The Golden Face. By William Le 


Queux. The Macaulay Co. $1.75. 
A British ex-officer answers an ad 
(in the London Times, of course) takes 


the post offered and then finds himself 
in the employ of an arch-criminal. It 
is enough to say that he finally engages 
himself to wed the rascal’s lovely 
daughter. 


Kastle Krags. 
Duffield & Co. 

Straight mystery with cryptogram 
trimmings. The ironbound box con- 
taining the gold crown of the Portu- 

ese king who ruled Brazil is dis- 
covered in the Florida Lagoons, which 
is a change from a charted island any- 
way. 


Cheating the Junk-Pile. By a 
R. Peyser. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

How to run your home without 
waste. The book is written with the 
chief purpose of actually helping the | 


By Absalom Martin. 





housewife. Every bit of the informa- 
tion in it can be applied with profit | 
anywhere. | 








saw it.* As we got into the book we 
found that it was, as might be expected, 
rather more than simple travel narrative. 
Indeed, for the most part it reads like an 
economic and political analysis of the 
countries in which the Senator finds him- 
self; simply enough worded not to be 
ovenaaulenit, but analytical neverthe- 
less. Knowing certain of the Senator’s 
views we thumbed through to his chapters 
on Japan. It is sufficient to say that we 
were not disappointed. 


The Ambrose Bierce Letters 
URSUING our search for things 


Western we came upon the regular 
winter publication of the Book Club of 
California, the “Letters of Ambrose 
Bierce”+ in two volumes, unusually 
beautifully printed by John Nash of San 
Francisco. In the nature of things any- 
thing having to do with the life of Bierce 
will interest many. Since his mysterious 
disappearance and probable death in the 
remote districts of Mexico in 1913 the 
Bierce cult, always limited, has spread and 
these volumes of his letters will doubtless 
reach a wider and readier audience than 
they might have done a few years ago. 
The “Letters” with the biographical 
preface by Mrs. Pope and the “Memoir” 
by George Sterling which serve to intro- 
duce them to those who have not been 
among the followers of Bierce will be 
welcomed by outsider and initiate alike 


Laughing Medicine 


HAT we might have some dessert in 

prospect after so much solid nourish- 
ment, we have been saving for the end a 
lighter volume. You have read, of course, 
the once familiar but now more rarely 
seen patent medicine almanack. Rob 
Wagner, Chief Interpreter to the Public 
of the ins and outs of the motion picture 
as it is and as it should be, has produced 
his own California Almanack.t It con- 
tains as the foreword declares, many 
“astrological data not found in the usual 
almanacks devoted to the household dis- 
eases of man and beast,” together with 
much excellent foolery and the advertis- 
ing matter of Professor Wagner’s own 
Cal-O-Rine, the boiled-down essence of 
California climate. There’s no use in 
quoting from the book because we can’t 
tell where to begin or where to leave off, 
but we can state without fear of success- 
ful contradiction that it’s the laughingest 
thing we’ve read in years. 


*Travel and Comment. 
Robertson, San Francisco. 

tLetters of Ambrose Bierce. Biological preface by Mrs. 
Bertha Clark Pope. The Book Club of California 

tRob Wagner’s California Almanack. By Rob Wagner. 
Times-Mirror Press, Los Angeles. 


By James D. Phelan. A. M. 
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It was not long before Jane was suspicious of the popularity my dancing gained for me among her friends 


The End of the Trail 


Why Does a Woman Leave Home and Faithful Mate 


Resume of Part One 

HIS note of Jane’s—is this 

the end? My romance 

shattered? My happiness 

smashed? Happiness! How 
bitter the word seems! There 
does not seem to be room for any happi- 
ness in me. 

I suppose I should feel remorse. But 
do Il? I don’t know. Maybe I ought to 
have a guilty conscience. But I don’t 
think I have. I feel hurt, outraged. 
This note of Jane’s cuts to the marrow, 
and at the same time it makes me mad all 
over. It says that she does not love me; 
that she knows I do not love her; that she 
has endured me for our sons’ sake, and 
that now she doesn’t care, but is going 
away until a divorce can be secured. 

What is wrong with poor Jane? Does 
she really believe that I have been playing 
the Lothario with other women? Jane 
was all right up to the time we had that 
row last evening, when we both went to 


After Twenty Years? 
By a Bewildered Husband 


I)lustrated by Alton C. Painter 


except before her, Jane would fly 
into a rage, claiming that I was 
making love on the sly. [| was 
shocked, of course, for I had never 
given her the least cause to 


pieces. But I suppose this thing has been , suspect me; I loved her devotedly and 


coming on for years; perhaps I have been 
a fool not to see it coming. 

When Jane and I were married twenty 
years ago, I was a clerk, earning only 
$75 a month, and for a time we were 
happy. From the first, however, she was 
jealous, and for no cause at all. And she 
resented bringing her babies into the 
world. As the years passed, and our 
third boy was born, she declared that she 
would kill herself if ever she found herself 
facing motherhood again. 

Jane was extravagant, even before I 
went into business for myself and made 
plenty of money. But worst of all, her 
jealousy kept our home life in a turmoil. 
If I talked to any of our women friends 


thought only of her. 

Our worst quarrel, perhaps, followed 
the evening that the Grahams came in to 
play cards, and Mollie helped me with the 
dishes while Bill entertained Jane in the 
parlor. When they had left Jane turned 
on me in a fury. 

“How long has this thing been going 
on?” she flared. 

“What thing?” I asked, astonished. 

“Oh, don’t try to play innocent with 
me. Do you think I am blind? I saw 
you making love to that hussy, and in my 
own home!” 

I tried to tell her she was mistaken, but 
she fled up the stairs. I followed and 
found her stretched on the bed, sobbing 
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convulsively. ‘Janie, darling,” I began, 
kneeling beside the bed and kissing her, 
“let me explain.” 

“T don’t want any explanations!” she 
cried. “And don’t you dare kiss me. 
Making love to that creature, and before 
my very eyes! And—and—and there’s 
another baby on the way! Ugh! You 
big brute! Go away! I hate you! I 
hate you!” 


Part Two 
is ARRIAGE,”’ says the old saw, 
“is a lottery.” But it is more 
hazardous than a lottery. The 
average player risks a small sum 


in the hope of getting a large one. If he 
loses he 1s minus his small sum. If he 
wins—but he scarcely ever wins. The 


man who plays the matrimonial game, 
however, stakes everything—his fortune, 
happiness, future. If he marries happily, 
all 1s well. But if he doesn’t— And 
many don’t. 

There are those who hold we all get 
exactly what we deserve. But that is a 
fallacy. Christ certainly deserved better 
than his crown of thorns. Many a rogue 
prospers. I can not believe that this 
thing which has befallen me is retribution, 
just payment for what I have done. Had 
[ been guilty of what my wife accuses me, 
it would be different. She believes I am 
guilty, and her method is as drastic, my 
suffering as acute, as though her grievance 
and my imagined defection were founded 
on fact. 

| have known a man tto simulate 
indignation when justly accused of 
wrongdoing. Some men can be very con- 
vincingly indignant, especially when at 
fault. But it is of a different stripe from 
the indignation one feels and shows when 
really innocent. Conscious that an injus- 
tice has been done me, were Jane here now 
I probably would refuse to discuss this 
thing with her, whereas if I were guilty I 
would be only too anxious to convince her 
to the contrary. 

Human nature is hard to understand. 
It is difficult for me to understand Jane’s 
thoughts, but harder to interpret my own. 
There is a feeling of wounded pride here 
in my breast, and it hurts just as much as 
though I had been dealt a stiff blow. 
Bitterness tinges my reflections, and I 
ind myself indulging in self-pity, which is 
fatal. I grow cynical, hard, as I re-read 
Jane’s note of farewell, and I find myself 
contemptuously thinking: “Well, she had 
a good husband and didn’t appreciate 
him. She can go to the devil!” 

There is a mixture of chagrin and anger 
and wounded self-esteem in that senti- 
ment, and it isignoble: It is childish. I 
knew a little girl once who, tiring of her 
dolly, threw it into a pond. To consign 
Jane to the devil would be as unreasoning, 
as unthinking, as that little girl’s action. 

It is astonishing, too, what a man’s 
attitude toward an accusation of unfaith- 
fulness will be if it is just and his philan- 
dering is forgiven. In that case he is 
overwhelmed by remorse, is contrite, 
anxious to make amends, to show by his 
future conduct that he appreciates the 
generosity, forbearance and love of his 
spouse. Let that man remain steadfast 
and true and then, after a period of years, 
accuse him wrongfully of backsliding, and 
his bitterness will know no bounds. 

Often in moments of anger Jane has 


The End of the Trail: 


told me that other men were kinder, more 
considerate of their wives than I. Often 
I have felt that perhaps were my wife 
some one else it would be different with 
me. Do not these same thoughts, I 
wonder, arise in the minds of almost every 
married couple? In our own case, Jane 
and [ naturally knew one another better 
than we knew any one else. She knew 
how I acted and reacted in certain stresses 
and circumstances, and I knew the same 
of her. But she didn’t know what I knew 
of Tom Moat or Bill Graham or many 
others, and I, naturally, didn’t know their 
wives as these men knew them. Jane 
didn’t know that Moat was a uxorious 
weakling, or that Graham made no pre- 
tense to fidelity. Nor could I know 
whether Elidia Moat or Molly Graham 
could ever have held the same place in my 
affection that Jane had held. 

Many a time I have wondered whether 
our troubles, never fundamental, never 
anything to cause unhappiness between a 
sensible husband and wife and yet in 
spite of all reason making us_ both 
wretched, were simply an indication that 
Jane and I were not meant for one 
another, not mates. Would we both 
have been better off if we had not married, 
or, rather, had married some other? When 
these thoughts have assailed me, I have 
wondered with what man of my acquain- 
tance Jane would have been happier. Not 
Graham, certainly, for Jane always 
demanded respect and constancy. Not 
Moat, for his lack of spirit disgusted her. 
Not John Parker, for she would have none 
of your drinking man. Not Lawrence 
Tuthill, for she demanded scrupulous 
honesty. Not Cadogan, for she felt only 
contempt for a man who would brook 
insult or injury rather than fight. Nor 
could I ever think of any other man of my 
acquaintance whom I felt would measure 
up to my wife’s estimate of a desirable 
husband. 

Not that I considered myself alone of 
all men capable of pleasing her. I knew 
better. Was it conceit that impelled me 
to believe that, having myself failed to 
meet her requirements, none other could? 
I don’t think so. Rather, I think, it was 
the conviction that no man could please 
her for the reason that in no one man are 
to be found all the attributes and good 
qualities Jane would expect and demand 
in a husband. 


“If Only—" 


There have been times, many of them, 
when I have felt that had I to do it over 
again I would not remarry. A character 
reader startled me once by telling me I 
never should have married. ‘This seemed 
strange to me, for certainly I have been a 
home loving man all my life. But being 
a successful husband isn’t as simple as 
that. It requires more than a desire for 
home life to make a success of domesti- 
city, just as more than a mere wish to 
shine in any art or endeavor is necessary 
to attain success. One must have capa- 
city. 
But, whether possessing or lacking the 
qualities necessary to make a good 
husband, I found myself a husband and 
faced the necessity of making the most of 
the situation or quitting ignominiously. 
Quite early in the game I determined to 
make the most of it. Nevertheless, there 
arose bitter moments, time and again, 
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when [ felt that with almost any other 
than Jane, success would have been far 
easier of attainment. 

Often and often my thoughts would 
revert to Molly Graham, try as I might to 
hold them loyally on Jane. Now that my 
wife has quit me, I can not but feel—and 
it is no disloyalty now to Jane to admit 
it to myself—that had Molly been my 
wife I would have been happy—and so 
would Molly. I always have been rather 
proud of myself for the way I remained 
loyal and faithful to Jane when I felt 
myself tempted to go to Molly. I had 
the feeling then, as | have had ever since, 
as I have had all my life, that a bargain 
is a bargain and when a man marries he 
makes a compact to stand by his wife, for 
better or for worse, through thick and 
thin, come what may. I felt then that 
having asked Jane to marry me, it was m\ 
part to stick to her, whether I had made a 
mistake or not. ‘That was my creed, to 
lie in the bed one makes for himself. 

There never will be any token by which 
I shall be able to determine whether | 
really would have been happier with 
Molly Graham, for she is dead. Her 
death was one of the strangest, saddest 
domestic tragedies that ever has come 
under my observation. 


Impulse 

The evening following that violent 
quarrel when Jane had accused me of 
having formed a liaison with Molly I had 
stopped in at the Grahams, intending to 
tell Bill that my wife thought I was in 
love with his wife and to assure him that 

Was not trying to grow horns on his 
head. Bill was not at home and Molly 
told me he had telephoned that he had to 
sit up with a sick friend. I knew by the 
tone of her voice she was disillusioned. 
Then, after much sparring, I came to the 
point and told her of Jane’s accusation. 
She was tremendously offended, but when 
she saw my despair, saw that I really 
loved Jane and that I was afraid of losing 
her, she suddenly stood on tiptoe, drew 
my head down before I realized it, and 
kissed me on the lips. It was the action 
of a mother, and I felt very small and 
uncomfortable. 

And then the next minute I had the 
feeling that here, in this adorable little 
black eyed woman with her rosy cheeks 
and merry laugh was my mate, the woman 
I should have married. The thought 
sent the blood rushing through my brain 
and I swayed and caught Molly in my 
arms and pressed her to me and kissed her 
long and passionately. She did not resist, 
and I felt a mad desire to fly, to fly away 
with her to some place where her husband 
and my wife never would find us and we 
might live out our lives together. 

This mad impulse was succeeded by a 
sense of shame and contrition. I, who 
had sworn to love and honor my wife as 
long as life endured, turning from her in 
my vexation and making love to another 
woman, the wife of a friend! I released 
her and sank into an easy chair 
Graham’s favorite. 

“Molly, forgive me! I didn’t know 
what I was doing!”’ 

A look of perplexity came into the 
dancing black eyes, and then one of pain. 
I could not understand. It seemed as 
though I had hurt her, and I filled only 
with the tenderest feelings. 
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“It’s not right,” | 
faltered. “My wife. 
Your husband.” 

“Your wife! My 
husband!’ Molly said 
scornfully. “Does 
your wife love you? 
Does my husband 
love me?” 

I was amazed. 
Graham _ certainly 
must love this little 
wife of his. How 
could he not? 

“Your wife,” Molly 
said, and her black 
eyes seemed to blaze 
as she spoke the 
words, “does not de- 
serve you. As for my 
husband, he has no re- 
spect for-any woman. 
It would be impossi- 
ble for him to remain 
steadfast to any 
woman. He is out on 
a ‘party’ somewhere 
this evening. He is 
the kind of a man who 
desires many women, 
but could never be 
faithful to one. And 
yet he is my_hus- 
band, and I love him!”’ 

She finished with a 
little choking sob and 
the next instant I was 
trying to console her, 
awkwardly, _ patting 
her hand and casting 
about for the right 
thing to Say. And 
then I stooped to kiss 
her hand again, but 
she drew quickly 
away and dabbed at 
her eyes with a tiny handkerchief and 
looked wistfully at me. At that moment 
she seemed very beautiful and desirable, 
I thought. 

“Don’t ask me to forgive you, Jim, 
for there’s nothing to forgive. We both 
have been weak. But we mustn’t be 
weak again. Shall I tell Bill you were 
here?” She was smiling again. 

“Certainly.” I turned on my heel, 
determined to go home while I had my- 
self in control. ‘Tell him everything, 
Molly.” 

“No, Jim, I'll not tell him everything. 
He wouldn’t understand.” 

“‘Wouldn’t understand what?” 

“He wouldn’t understand you. He 
wouldn’t believe you went no farther than 
you have gone. He would think you 
must have acted as he would have in the 
same situation. We must be friends, Jim, 
for I need the friendship of a man like 
you.” 

Very solemnly we shook hands, and 
then I turned and hastened down the 
path, longing the while to take Molly 
again in my arms and hold her there 
forever, in defiance of Graham and of 
Jane and of the whole world. 

And because I thought so much of 
Molly, because she seemed so adorable, so 
desirable, I did not cross the threshold 
of the Graham’s home again for five years, 
and during all that time Jane and Molly 
were as strangers, for Jane does not know 
how to forgive and forget. 


The End of the Trail: 








Jane solved the problem to her own satisfaction. She stepped into the store 


one afternoon and said mean things to Goldie 


Those were what might be called a 
mottled five years, with bright spots of 
happiness and dark spots of gloom and 
red spots of temper and black spots of 
anger and green spots of jealousy and 
yellow spots of hatred and blue spots of 
despair, and golden spots of reconciliation’ 
and silver spots of estrangement and 
purple spots of passion and gray spots of 
indifference and white spots of content- 
ment. For in those five years these 
diverse phases of domestic existence 
grouped and formed themselves in fan- 
tastic mosaics like bits of colored glass in 
a kaleidoscope. And a kaleidoscopic life 
it was. 

Discontent 


Bobby had come into our household, to 
the delight of ittle Dick and myself and 
the dismay of his mother. She seemed 
to accept him as inevitable, as one of the 
things a woman has toendure. But as he 
grew older and required less of her time 
and attention, she became more fond of 
him. Her greatest affection, however, was 
for Dick, the first born. 

Some of our friends thought Dick 
resembled his mother, others said he 
looked like me. Certainly he was a com- 
posite of the two of us, having some of his 
mother’s characteristics and some of 
mine. I noticed that the traits he seemed 
to have inherited from her she admired, 
but those qualities of mine which she saw 
reflected in her son offended her. 
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The second boy 
was his mother in 
miniature. He had 
her deep blue eyes, 
her golden hair, her 
aquiline nose, her 
forthright — manner, 
her determination to 
dominate _ situations 
and people, her spirit 
of intolerance. He 
startled her, so much 
like her was he. [ 
think she found him 
too much so. She 
could not bear even 
to see another woman 
wearing a hat or dress 
like hers. 

During those five 
years I took a long 
step forward, em- 
barking in business 
for myself. It wasa 
very little store at 
first and I was every- 
thing from janitor to 
general manager. | 
must have been cut 
out for a storekeeper, 
for business seemed 


to flow to me and 
while my __ receipts 
were small at first 


they grew month by 
month, slowly but 
steadily. 

Jane’s ideas grew 
with my store. I had 
not been running it a 
year before we had 
outgrown in her view, 
our modest _ little 
home. It wasa rented 
house and the rent 
was very reasonable 
for the hill section but she could not rest 
until we were living in our own. I spent 
Sundays for several weeks looking for 
something within our means. Sometimes 
Jane remained at home with the children, 
sometimes we all went together. But the 
hunting irked Jane and I did most of it 
alone. 

Finally I found a cottage of five rooms, 
new,-in an unpretentious neighborhood, 
that could be had for one hundred and 
fifty dollars down and thirty dollars a 
month. That would take practically all 
my bank balance and it would necessi- 
tate close economy for several months, 
but it seemed distinctly worth the effort. 
When Jane saw the house, however, she 
refused to look through it. The neighbor- 
hood was not to her liking. She caught a 
gray haired woman watching us behind a 
starched lace curtain. 

“The old hen!” Jane spluttered. “I 
would be spied on continually here. | 
know her kind. There’s nobody in this 
neighborhood.” 

We climbed the next hill and were in 
the Atwood Park district that ad had 
been talking about so long. Here the 
houses were one and one-half and two- 
story affairs, mostly, nothing less than six 
rooms, with hardwood floors and furnaces 
and other embellishments that mount into 
money. ‘There was nothing for sale in the 
entire tract under seventy-five hundred 
dollars. 

A seven-room house with clinker brick 
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chimney on the side, den, trunkroom, 
inglenook, beamed ceilings and all sorts of 
“refinements” took Jane’s eye. She 
determined to buy it the minute she saw 
it. The fact that the price was eight 
thousand dollars and one thousand cash 
was necessary to swing the deal, with 
payments of seventy-five dollars a month, 
did not worry her in the least. It was in 
vain that I remonstrated. I showed her 
my bank balance, less than one hundred 
and sixty dollars. I told her how much I 
was taking in, on an average, each month, 
and the amount of money I owed. But 
that didn’t stop her, either. 

“You can borrow, can’t you? The 
Acme Loan Company will lend you five 
hundred and you can raise the rest on the 
furniture.” 

“But that would be madness, Jane! 
The five hundred would have to be paid 
back at the rate of twelve dollars a week 
and the mortgage on the furniture would 
have to be paid off and the payments on 
the house would amount, every month, to 
three times what we’re paying for rent. A 
bad month at the store, and we would be 
ruined.” - 

“You’re chicken hearted, Jim! We 
could manage. There’s not going to be 
any bad month, and you know it. You 
should expand your store at the same 
time. Make your business support you. 
Have you no imagination?” 

There was a bitter row that night. The 
next day Jane negotiated a mortgage of 
five hundred dollars on the furniture. 
More than was necessary, but she argued 
that it did no harm to have on hand more 
money than you actually needed. Then 
she insisted that I go to the Acme Loan 
Company and negotiate five hundred 
more. I protested, and that precipitated 
another quarrel. “If you don’t, I will!” 
she flung at me. 


*“Two-Story” Ideas 


When we moved into the Atwood Park 
house Jane declared that the furniture 
and carpets were too shabby for the 
neighborhood and for our standing. | 
wasn’t aware that we had any particular 
standing at that time, but she wagged her 
head wisely and said I was an “old stick- 
in-the-mud.” One night I returned home 
to find new rugs covering the living-room 
and dining-room floors, battleship lin- 
oleum on the kitchen floor, a new dining- 
room set, an expensive divan and several 
chairs, leaded glass book-case and a fine 
floor lamp. 

I gasped. Before I could expostulate 
Jane cried triumphantly: “See now, what 
a little courage will do! Why should we 
go without these things when they are 
ours for the asking?” 

“But everything must be paid for, 
dear!” 

“Don’t I know that! But it is only 
going to be forty dollars a month.” 

Forty dollars a month! There must 
have been something grim about my smile, 
or perhaps something sickly, for Jane 
flung out to the kitchen with some scorn- 
ful dig about “spineless husbands.” 

My business was getting to that point 
where I could not possibly do everything 
for myself. I had been returning to the 
store evenings to keep my accounts. Jane 
remonstrated when we moved to Atwood 
Park. She said it was beneath my dig- 
nity. I must hire a bookkeeper. 


The End of the Trail: 


“T can’t afford it dear. I’m nearly 
crazy now. You're good at figures. 
Think you could give me a lift for a while, 
making out bills and keeping books?” 

“Absurd!” she declared. ‘“You’ll never 
get ahead that way. We're progressed 
out of the cottage stage, Jim. It’s time 
you were beginning to get some two-story 
ideas.” 

Goldie Smith was going to business 
college, desired experience and was highly 
recommended by the principal. She was 
willing to do my bookkeeping, until she 
graduated, for twenty dollars a month. It 
seemed more madness, but I engaged her. 

“T don’t see why you hired that thing!” 
Jane complained. Goldie Smith had been 
a distinct shock to her, with her hazel 
eyes, black brows, wavy auburn hair and 
straight white teeth. ‘Why couldn’t you 
hire a man?” 

“A man wouldn’t do the work for 
twenty dollars a month.” 

“Then pay more!” 

“But it’s impossible!” 

For once I was obdurate. A perfect 
fusillade of quarrels was predicated upon 
Goldie Smith’s bookkeeping. Jane solved 
the problem to her own satisfaction. She 
stepped into the store one afternoon and 
said mean things to Goldie. 

The girl’s eyes were very grave as she 
pinned on her hat at six o'clock. “You'll 
have to get another bookkeeper.” Her lip 
trembled. “Your wife has it in for me. 
I tried to overlook her attitude at first, 
but I’m not going to stay here and be 
insulted every time she comes into the 
store!” 

The commercial high school furnished a 
boy at the same salary. But he wasn’t 
nearly as efficient as Goldie. He was 
careless, untidy. I caught him making 
an error of one hundred dollars in a state- 
ment—in the customer’s favor. 

I don’t know how we got through those 
years, exactly. It was a terrific grind. 
As soon as the novelty of the new home 
wore off Jane began to complain of the 
hard work. Keeping a two-story house, 
even a new one with hardwood floors, is 
more difficult than caring for a small 
cottage. One night when I went home 
the door was opened for me by a maid in 
a black dress with stiff white collar and 
cuffs. But she did not last a week. 
Jane thought she sensed a flirtation, and 
the next night the door was opened by a 
heavy elderly woman, her face Gothic in 
its sharp austerity. 

Jane also began to demand more amuse- 
ments. I had the home habit and loved 
nothing better than to sit by the fireplace 
with a good book. Once a week we went 
toa theater. Occasionally we went to a 
card party. But cards bored both of us. 
I never could take enough interest to 
learn how to play bridge properly and 
Jane always lost. 

Restiveness seized Jane. She demanded 
merriment. The boys bothered her. She 
wanted to go to dances. All my life I had 
hated dancing. Not on account of any 
scruples, but because of ungainliness and 
self-consciousness. 

One night she thrust a pasteboard in 
my hand. “Bid to the Philalethea dance, 
Jim. Go get into your black suit. We’re 
going.’ 

Graham was there. But not with 
Molly. We hadn’t seen either of them in 
years, and he resented the way Jane had 
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dropped his wife. He was dancing with a 
little painted thing, all silk and smiles. 
Not out of solicitude but from sheer 
curiosity Jane asked: “How’s Molly?” 

Graham’s face clouded. ‘“Molly’s very 
sick. I should think you could go to see 
her once in a while, you people.” He 
whirled away with the little painted thing. 
“Pity he can’t stay home with Molly if 
she’s so sick,” Jane grumbled. 

In less than a month Molly was dead 
One evening not long before she passed 
away Jane and I went to see her. ‘Tuber- 
culosis. Graham said it had grown out of 
a clinging cold on the lungs. But I knew 
better. I knew that it had sprung from a 
broken heart, despair, a lack of interest in 
life. She knew just what her husband 
was, what he did; never was she deceived; 
his inconstancy was a knife in the heart. 
And yet she clung to him, clung desper- 
ately, loving him for what he had been to 
her once, rather than what he was now. 

I don’t think anything ever embittered 
me so much as that evening at the 
Grahams. He was there, joking about 
Molly, trying to hide his embarrassment 
behind forced laughter. He had been 
anything but a good husband, had never 
made any pretense of constancy ot 
devotion, and yet here he was, loved by « 
good woman and true. I could not help 
contrasting his treatment of Molly with 
my treatment of my wife, and the 
reactions of the two women. I could not 
help thinking again, as I had thought 
many a time during the years, how differ- 
ent things would have been if I had 
married Molly instead of Jane. Molly 
loved children. Jane caressed hers one 
minute, cuffed them the next. Molly 
made allowances, Jane was intolerant. 
Molly met one half way, Jane was uncom- 
promising. Experience saddened and 
sweetened Molly, angered and embittered 
Jane. And I had a feeling that Moll, 
always would have understood me, while 
Jane had her own interpretation for every- 
thing. Molly hungered for faithfulness: 
Jane never would believe it when she had 
it. 


Wasted Efforts 


In a desperate effort to please Jane, | 
took dancing lessons, unknown to her. 
That night we met Graham and the little 
painted thing at the Philalethea dance we 
had gone home in high dudgeon, Jane out 
of sorts because I didn’t lead properly, | 
angry because she was provoked at me 
Miss Dingle said she could make a dance1 
of me in ten half-hour lessons, and I spent 
half my noon hour for ten days practising 
with her, while her phonograph wheezed 
ria i It was worth ten times the cost, 
for I experienced a real triumph the next 
time I took Jane to a dance. She was 
delighted when I led her through fox 
trot, turkey trot, one-step, two-step and 
waltz with the precision of a professional. 
So delighted that she wanted her friends 
to dance with me. It tickled her vanity 
when they told her I danced better than 
their husbands. 

But this new pleasure, like the house 
and all others, was of short duration. It 
was not long before Jane was suspicious 
of the popularity my dancing gained for 
me among her friends. She had insisted 
that I dance with Mrs. Bronstrup, whom I 
detested. And when Mrs. Bronstrup, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Homeward Bound 


When the sun approaches the rim of the mountains that drop sheer to the waters edge in British Columbia, the 
sturdy race of salmon fishermen and hand-loggers turn their boats toward the cabin in the clearing. If 


you would visit these habitants of the northern inlets you will have to travel the salt-water trail 
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Watch Your Step The jaws of cold and hunger are closing 
if Hell Breaks  @own on the Germans. By the middle of 
we March, if not sooner, the pressure will 
Loose in Europe : - 
produce one of two results: Either 
it will cause the German passive resistance to break down 
and the German government to accede to all French de- 
mands, or it will produce uprisings, massacres, wholesale 
executions and chaos. 

When France and Belgium occupied the Ruhr valley, 
they brought the last and most important of Germany’s 
three principal coal fields under foreign control. Deprived 
of all coal and metal, the entire industrial and commercial 
life of Germany must very rapidly come to a complete 
halt. When there is no more coal to operate the railroads, 
run the factories and heat the homes, the suffering will be 
so intense that Germany must either knuckle under or 
fight. If she yields, settlement of the entire reparations 
problem has been merely postponed again. 

There will be no peace in the world until the Treaty of 
Versailles has been revised, until the reparations have been 
based upon Germany’s capacity to pay. When this capacity 
has been ascertained and the payments due have been.ad- 
justed to it, France can count on the united support of the 
world to enforce strict compliance on Germany’s part. 
No welching will be tolerated when the amount to be col- 
lected is within the ability of the debtor to pay, but no 
sane person or nation ap- 
proves of slow strangulation 
for a debtor who has only 
one hundred cents with which 
to settle a debt of three 
dollars. 

If hell pops in the Ruhr 
this spring, watch the re- 
action on your business next 
summer. 


U U 


Real Economy Pervades 
the State Capitals 


Have you heard a swishing 
sound lately, followed by a 
dull thud and distant groans? 
The noises are caused by the 
legislative ax which in every 
Far Western state capital 
has been used to trim ex- 
penses and pay rolls, to lop 
off commissions and boarcs 
or to cut their appropria- 
tions in half. For this is a 
real economy year and with 
few exceptions the taxpayers 
will be presented with bills 
for state taxes which for the 
frst time since _ prairie 
schooner days show no in- 








The Valley of the Shadow 





crease and may even be smaller than last year’s levy. 

The decrease in state revenues raised by direct taxation 
will probably total fourteen to sixteen million dollars for 
the Far West, which means a saving of a maximum of ten 
dollars a year for the average family. If city and county 
taxes can be diminished in the same ratio, the per capita 
saving for the average Far Western family will reach $30, 
an amount that will give decided relief on the farm where 
cash is exceedingly scarce these days. 

3ut the bulk of the city population, owners of real estate 
excepted, will scarcely feel the reduction in the tax burden. 
Rents and prices won’t be reduced because taxes are lower; 
local taxation is of great direct importance to business, but 
the average man feels its effect only indirectly. That’s why 
it is so difficult to put through a real economy program in 
the face of growing population, increasing wealth and ex- 
panding public activities. 


U U 


Ways and means of financing highway con- 
struction puzzled many of the Western 
state legislatures. It is gradually being 
recognized that future construction must 
be financed largely by the users of the highways, the motor 
owners, and this recognition is speedily followed by action. 
Both Washington and Oregon have increased the gasoline 
tax, though the increase is off- 
set in part by relieving from 
taxation those purchasers of 
gasoline who use it in tractors, 
motor boats, cleaning estab- 
lishmentsand other industrial 
plants. The California legis- 
lature is about to follow suit 
and levy a tax on gasoline 
consumed by motor vehicles 
while the State of Washing- 
ton accompanied the doub- 
ling of the gasoline tax with 
a reduction in the property 
levy for state road purposes. 

Almost every Western leg- 
islature wrestled with the 
problem of financing the 
construction of motor roads 
and regulating the traffic 
thereon. Gradually the size 
of this problem is being seen 
in its full dimensions. 


vu OU 


Arizona Tries to Block 
the Colorado Project 


Shifting the 
Burden of 
Highway Costs 


They have all fallen in line 
; reo except Arizona. Six of the 
Gale, in the Los Angeles Times seven affected states have 
ratified the Treaty of Santa 
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They May Show Up Later 


Fe providing for an equitable division of the flood waters of 
the Colorado—after they have been caught and stored. In 
February the Arizona legislature was still debating whether 
the treaty should be ratified with reservations, the principal 
reservation providing that the state of Arizona should receive 
a royalty of $5 per horse power per annum on all electric cur- 
rent generated on the Colorado within the limits of the state. 

Eventually a million horse power of electric current will 
be generated in the cafion of the Colorado within the limits 
of Arizona. At five dollars a horse power per year, this 
current will turn $5,000,000 annually into the state treasury. 
Capitalized at five per cent, it represents the interest on a 
hundred million dollars saddled on the consumer for Ari- 
zona’s benefit. 

Arizona did not make the Colorado river; in fact Arizona’s 
contribution to the flood waters which will generate the 
current is negligible. The bulk of the water comes from 
Colorado and Utah; these two states are not asking for a 
five-dollar royalty. They have ratified the treaty without 
hesitation or reservation. 

Texas and California produce the crude oil and the 
gasoline, New Mexico produces the coal for Arizona’s in- 
dustry and transportation. If Arizona is entitled to a royalty 
on hydroelectric power generated within her borders, surely 
these other states would be justified in levying an excise 
tax on all power-producing materials they send into Arizona. 

Arizona’s royalty demand is not sincere; its framers know 
that it will not and can not be granted. Not daring to op- 
pose ratification openly, they camouflage their obstruction 
by these reservations. It would be a tragedy should a hand- 
ful of wilful men succeed in blocking one of the greatest 
undertakings of modern times at its very inception. 


U vU 


Aiding Nature Should the insane, the feeble-minded, the 
by Sterilizing hopelessly diseased, the habitual incurable 
Donati Miele criminals be allowed to transmit their 


weaknesses to the next generation or 
should they be subjected by compulsion to a simple steriliz- 
ing operation that will prevent them from having progeny? 
Several years ago Oregon passed a law providing for such 
sterilization, but it was declared unconstitutional. Now 
those indefatigable reformers, the Oregon lawmakers, have 
reenacted the statute, revised in such a manner that the ob- 
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jections of the supreme court will be met by providing that 
any individual condemned to the operation will have the 
right to appeal to the courts. 

Competent authorities have for some time pointed out 
that the humanitarian reforms of the last 150 years must 
inevitably increase the percentage of the physically and 
mentally unfit. In the days of the rack and thumbscrew 
child mortality was far heavier than it is today; when 
measles, diphtheria and smallpox were constantly at work, 
unchecked, they weeded out the weaklings and the untit. 
It was a callous, hard-boiled age not given to coddling, with 
the result that the epileptic, the blind, the diseased and sub- 
normal children did not survive. The cleansing process of 
the social body was brutal, but effective. 

Nowadays, however, the advance in science and civiliza- 
tion enables most of these subnormal children to survive, to 
grow up, reproduce and transmit their inherited weakness 
to their children. The sterilization law is designed to cure 
this condition, but it will fail unless it is administered with 
the utmost care, unless it is applied only after the need has 
been demonstrated beyond all doubt. 


U U 


The Bargain Many anxious parents nowadays register 
Counter Rush their daughters in half a dozen women’s 
for Sheepskins colleges almost before the babies have 


been weaned. They are afraid that sixteen 
years hence the demand for higher education will be so 
enormous that only the early birds will be able to catch the 
college course worm. And in this fear they are justified by 
the present overcrowded condition of practically every 
university, college and high school. 

It is hard to conceive of a better testimonial to the ma- 
terial and spiritual growth of America than this huge in- 
crease in the demand for higher education. Enormous sums 
are required to build and operate the colleges, but this ex- 
pense is small compared with the cost of maintaining the 
students. The taxpayer may groan when the bills reach him, 
but his contribution is negligible alongside of the expenses 

















Reynolds, in the Tacoma Ledger 


**When a Feller Needs a Friend” 
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Dad must meet while he keeps a couple of boys or girls in 


college for four years. 


In the Far West the facilities for giving elementary and 
high school instruction are keeping abreast with the grow- 
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once it is known that cash consideration lends force to the 


expression of their opinions. It is also doubtful whether in- 


ment or votes. 


ing child population, but the college and university situa- 
tion is serious. The obvious solution, of course, is a constant 


enlargement of existing institutions, but is this solution the 
most effective way of solving the problem? The huge modern 
university has become a bottling plant designed to fill the 
enormous number of students with assorted facts and 
interpretations in the shortest possible time, leaving to the 
students the task of corking the bottle to keep the contents 
in. Personal contact between faculty and students is almost 
impossible; the process not only becomes mechanical, but 
of necessity it becomes easy for the lazy or indifferent 
student to slip through in the mass without doing very 


much work. 

The establishment of a few score 
new universities would be a far 
better solution than the continuous 
enlargement of existing colleges, but 
who would do the teaching in these 
new educational plants? Until we 
are ready to make the teaching 
career more attractive to gifted 
young men and women, it will be 
dificult to increase the quantity 
and improve the quality of univer- 
sity instruction. 


U U 
What is Your What is a man’s 
Influence Worth “influence” worth 


in Hard Cash? in hard cash? If 
"it can be bought, 


what should be paid for it? And 
if it can be bought, is it worth the 
purchase money, no matter how 
low or high the price? These ques- 
tions suggest themselves anent an 
inquiry conducted by the California 
legislature into the expenditures of 
power companies during the cam- 
paign to prevent the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment authoriz- 
ing a half-billion-dollar bond issue 
for the state acquisition and opera- 
tion of water and power plants. 

In the fight against this measure 
the power companies 
paid, among others, a 
labor leader $10,000, 
the manager of an irri- 
gation association $12,- 
ooo and the secretary 
of a civic society 
$2,000 for their “influ- 
ence,” this “influence” 
to be exerted on their 
friends during a period 
of two or three months 
without interrupting 
the influential ones’ 
usual occupation. 

Labor or civic leaders 
have the legal right to 
express their opinion on 
any subject to any one; 
they also have the legal 
right to accept pay for 
expressing their opin- 
ions, but it is doubtful 
whether they will have 
any one left to lead 


The Best Way 
to Sell Ideas 
or More Soap 


fluence that can be hired is reallv effective in changing senti- 


U U 


Oregon last fall adopted a measure out- 
lawing all private schools. In its essence 
this measure was anti-Catholic and the 
fight against it was waged principally by 
Catholic organizations. Now, instead of hiring so-called 
leaders to use their “‘influence” for a cash consideration, the 
Catholic organizations are buying newspaper advertising 
space and telling their story openly and in broad daylight 
over their own signature. They are pleading for less hate 
and more tolerance, for more investigation and less accusa- 


tion. They analvze, for instance, the various types of ex- 
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The Trails Club of Oregon believes in action. When the famous Oneonta 
Gorge on the Columbia River highway became practically impassable, the ing, 
club members not only cleared the bottom of the gorge, but extended the 
trail up the cafion wall to the brink of the falls. The lower photo shows 


male and female club members hard at work 


nuns that go about the country lec- 
turing on their experiences in the 
convents and charging admission to 
their lectures. The more sensational 
and lurid the statements, the larger 
the crowd and the fatter the re- 
ceipts, of course. These things are 
pointed out in the advertisements 
in restrained, dignified language. 
The use of paid advertising space, 
after all, is the best, the cleanest and 
most effective way of selling either 
soap or ideas. 
U U 
Within the next 
fifteen years there 
won’t be a daily 
paper in the United 
States that will ask a smaller price 
than five cents. In fifteen years the 
dailies will not only be more expen- 
sive, but they will be much smaller 
in size and bulk than they are today. 
They will have fewer readers and 
advertisers and both will have to 
pay more for what they get. Many 
of the small-town and country 
newspapers will go out of business 
altogether, for they will be unable to 
make both ends meet because of the 
cost of the white paper. 

Paper is made out of 
wood pulp and wood is 
grown in the forest. 
If you chop down the 
forest helterskelter and 
then let fire sweep over 
the denuded area at 
frequent intervals, 
pretty soon there won’t 
be any trees out of 
which wood pulp can 
be made. In the New 
England and _ Lake 
states the paper manu- 
facturers discovered 
that fact long ago, but 
they didn’t care. They 
tapped the “inexhaust- 
ible” supply of Canada. 
Now this “inexhausti- 
ble” supply is diminish- 
the pulp wood 
forests are being at- 
tacked by ax, saw, in- 
sect pests: and fire 


Burning Up 
Tomorrow’s 
Paper Supply 








INTERNATIONAL 
Isn't he a beauty? This Far Western product won the grand championship for 
Panama 110th 
is four years old, weighs 2400 pounds, belongs to A. B. Cook of Townsend, 


Hereford bul!s at the Chicago International Live Stock Show. 


Montana, and is worth more than $50,000. 


by the Way, are natural 


sorapidly that Canada has prohibited the exportation of 
pulpwood from its crown or public lands, and Chief Forester 
Greeley believes that this embargo will soon be extended to 
cover exportation from private lands as well. 

When that time arrives, American newspaper publishers 
must look for their supply to the Pacific Northwest, to 
Alaska and Siberia. Scarcity and high freights will then 
drive the price so high that newspaper owners will have to 
contort their necks to sce the peak. But in the meantime 
they are doing nothing to help reforest the logged-off Jands 
which could be made to produce a permanent supply of 
pulpwood at a reasonable price for all time. 

Well, fewer and smaller papers may not be altogether a 
calamity. 


U wu 


The Constitution ‘The people of Montana last fall voted to 
in War Time and borrow four and a half million dollars and 


: to distribute this money among the ex 
Four Years Later ae 5 
Now comes the Mon- 


tana supreme court and says it can’t be done, thereby pre- 
venting the sale of the bonds voted for the benefit of the 


soldiers of the state. 


veterans. 

In its opinion the supreme court asserts that there exists 
no Jegal duty on the part of the state to reward those who 
fought for the nation in time of war; on the contrary, the 
court says it is everybody’s legal duty to defend the im- 
periled nation even without any compensation whatsoever. 

Sound law so far as it applies to life, blood and limb, but 
we did not notice any property marching into battle without 
very ample, to say the least, compensation. 

Also, the court finds that the contemplated gratuity 
violates Article Twelve of the Montana constitution, said 
article prohibiting state donations and grants to individuals. 
Sound law, but why this sudden solicitude for the constitu 
tion? During and after the war the letter and the spirit of 
the constitutional provisions guaranteeing free speech, a 
free press and other non-essentials were ravished a dozen 
times by State and Federal acts, but the courts had no diffi- 
culty so to twist the plain meaning of the provisions that 
the acts became constitutional. Why not give the con- 
stitution another little twist when the fighters are to be 
rewarded? 

Circumstances may even alter the tenor of constitutional 
interpretation. Oh, well, ces! la guerre. 
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Australia is 10,000 miles from 
London. Argentina and Uru- 
miles 


Aussie’s Beef 
and America’s 


é : guay are only 6500 
Marine Subsidy °~“- . 7 
away. Because of this differ- 


ence in marine transportation costs the 
Australian beef and mutton producers lost so 
large a share of the British market to South 
America that heroic measures were necessary to 
relieve the situation. The Australian govern- 
ment not only granted subsidies to steamship 
lines in order to reduce the freight on fresh 
meat, but it is now about to pay the Australian 
rancher a bounty on every pound of meat he 
exports during the next twelve months. 

Australia did not hesitate a moment to pay 
steamship subsidies to help the farmers. Our 
own Congress, too short-sighted to see the con- 
nection between an efficient, adequate merchant 
marine and farm prosperity, is playing political 
football with the ship subsidy. And the Farm 
Bloc is doing the tackling! Yet the bill may go 
through if President Harding insists. And he 
has turned out to be a good insister. 

U U 
Harding Proves ‘There are times when President 
He’s Not Big Harding sheds his habitual 
Bill Taft’s Twin good nature, gets out the big 
stick and demonstrates that 

he is not Big Bill Taft’s twin brother. He proved 
to be the possessor of a backbone in perfect working 
condition when he vetoed the soldier bonus bill; he set his 
jaw and put the budget through; he swatted the iniquitous 
pension graft and now he steps vigorously on the tenderest, 
most sensitive Congressional corn by the announcement 
that Congress may appropriate thirty million dollars extra 
for rivers and harbors pork, but that he, the President, will 
see to it that the War .Department does not spend this 
money. Three cheers for Warren Gamaliel! We'll throw 
in the tiger when his leadership assumes positive as well as 
negative form. 








—Znew Cf Saeray 
Yardley, in the San Francisco Bulletin 


The End of the Speed Trail 
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She was well worth watching, it is true, for her trim suit was finely tailored and her smart brown toque was jaunty. 
Yes, surely Sophie Mitchell's lines had been cast in fortunate places 


A Pound of Mushrooms 


| may have been the spring that 
came blowing in at the front en- 
trance that caused his absent- 
mindedness, or again, it may have 
been his slight deafness, but what- 
ever the reason Andrew Jackson, 
oldest and most trusted salesman of Well- 
ing Bros., Fancy Groceries, did not 
look up when his name was called by 
a fellow salesman. He was very busy 
dusting and straightening the long rows 
of canned and bottled goods that stood on 
the high enameled shelves behind the 
counter, and he was also wondering, with 
an unaccustomed frown between his good- 
natured brows, what this generation of 
geccry clerks was coming to, anyway! 

hese goods had not been dusted for a 
week—one could hardly see the golden 
marmalade that was intended to shine 
enticingly through the glass jars. They 
were covered with a layer of fine dust, 
although under the careful hands of An- 
drew, most of it was being removed and 
the jars were fast assuming a translucent 
polish. 

He shook his head despairingly as he 
found the cheaper cans of salmon in 
juxtaposition with the more expensive and 
fancy brands, while salmon steaks, lob- 
sters and shrimps were heaped promiscu- 
ously with sliced Hawaiian pineapple and 
pears. With a weary sigh he gathered up 
the cans of peaches, apricots and other 

delectable fruits” and started across the 


By Barbara Behan 
IMNustrated by S. M. Long 


store to remove them from their briny 
neighbors to more congenial surroundings 
of Queen Anne Cherries and Mother 
Maginnis’ Home Made Jams. 

“Andrew!” 

The feminine voice was insistent. An- 
drew jumped, and in doing so, collided 
with an errand boy rounding the curve of 
the counter, dragging a sack of potatoes 
after him. The cans of fruit rolled under 
the counter, where Andrew essayed to 
follow and recapture them. 

Mr. Welling himself—‘‘young Mr. 
Frank”—stopped him. 

“Here, Fuller, you are not doing any- 
thing! Pick up these things for Mr. 
Jackson and take them to the shelves 
where they belong! Mrs. Dabiney, what 
can I send you this morning? You haven’t 
had any cauliflower up at the house this 
spring. Now, we have—” 

“Now, Frank, I would like to know 
how you know what has been up to my 
house. And as to cauliflower—l know a 
great deal more about it than you do, and 
I should think you would know it by this 
time—the many times that I have had to 
send it back to your poor father when you 
brought it up to my house in your little 


red express wagon. Anyway, no one 
but Andrew ever waits on me, and 
you don’t know anything about groc- 
eries except what Andrew has taught 
you.” 

Jackson came over to the side of his 
employer, who walked away with an 
amused laugh, and fumbling for his 
pencil that should be behind his ear and 
wasn’t, blinked with his near-sighted, 
kindly eyes at the charming figure of the 
lady before him. 

“Well, well, Mrs. Dabiney, I didn’t 
hear you, I declare I didn’t! I’ve been 
looking for your machine, too, all the 
morning. Thinks I to myself ‘Now, if 
Mrs. Dabiney doesn’t come down this 
morning, I’m a-going to phone up and 
tell her about the mushrooms that we got 
in this morning.’ Yes, ma’am—mush- 
rooms, and they’re the choicest.” 

“Mushrooms! Let me see them! Where 
are they? I’ll warrant they are not fit to 


eat. You don’t get good mushrooms 
round these parts any more. They’re 
tough.” 


Mrs. Dabiney, tall, well dressed, and 
what the proprietor of Allenton’s best 
hotel called “a fine figure of a woman,” 
crossed the store beside the salesman and 
took from his hands the mushrooms as 
he handed them to her carefully—almost 
tenderly—one by one. 

“None finer, Mrs. Dabiney.” ‘The 
kindly head, liberally streaked with gray, 
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was bending over the basket, picking out 
the largest and the whitest ones for her 
inspection. 

“Wait a minute, Andrew.” His customer 
straightened up. “I must tell Collins to 
go and order the ice cream and then call 
for me later. I have some company up 
at the house.” 

Andrew Jackson watched her as she 
walked toward the door, picking her way 
carefully and smartly, past the neat 
market baskets of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables that were piled high on either side 
of the entrance, and moved his head for- 
ward with unusual curiosity to see her 
again as she stood on the sidewalk talking 
to her chauffeur. She was 





would bring yourself to go into business 
for yourself and gave it as much time and 
attention as you do to Welling Bros., that 
you would make a fortune. And Dabiney 
was a good business man!” 

“He sure was, Mrs. Dabiney! We were 
always playing store together, but Dick— 
he’d always have to be the ‘boss’ and take 
in the money, and I’d sell the goods to the 
customers. It sure was a shock to me 
when he died—fine, big, strong and ro- 
bust—and here am I—little and puny and 
delicate like, still holding on—still holding 
on. 

“Tush! Dick drank and abused himself 


and no constitution can stand up against 
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will give you the rest of my order first, 
while I am here, Andrew, and then I can 
pick out the mushrooms. I have visitors 
up at the house. Oh, by the way, you 
know some of them. You knew Millie 
Ward that was! Well, she is here from 
San Francisco. And Lydia Brent—you 
remember Lyd! She is going to stay a 
week with me. It is years since I saw her, 
and she looks just the same. Hasn’t 
changed as much—as much as we have, 
Andrew. But you must come up to the 
house and see them. They have been 
asking after you, particularly Millie. You 
were quite sweet on her, years ago, as | 
remember,” she glanced at him slyly. 
Andrew straightened up 
his thin figure and stared at 





well worth watching, it is 





true, for her trim dark- 
brown suit was finely tail- 
ored and close fitting, and 
the smart brown toque that 
set smartly on the hand- 
some black hair sprinkled, 
very faintly indeed, with 
ray was jaunty. A huge 
aad of violets fastened 
in her corsage seemed to 
breathe something of the 
exuberance, the prosperity 
as well as the geniality of 
their wearer. Yes, surely 
Sophie Mitchell’s lines had 
been cast in fortunate 
places! And it didn’t seem 
so very long ago since they 
had picked violets together 
on just such spring days as 
these, and— 

Mrs. Dabiney came back 
while her car, with a low ex- 
postulating murmur, glided 
slowly and reluctantly from 
the store entrance. She 
brought back with her a 
whiff of the spring air out- 
side, -and she had also ac- 
quired a large bunch of 
purple and white lilacs that 
she had purchased from a 
child on the sidewalk. She 
carried them now, all heaped 
up and resting in a curve 
of her left arm. 

_ “Andrew, I want—where 
is that man, again? Oh, 
there you are! Well, as I 





In the Orchard 


By Ina Coolbrith 


Tent me within your cool, leaf-latticed house, 


Pomegranate boughs! 


A carpet, sown with blossom-rubies, spread, 


A queen might tread. 


Toss your pink-petal banners to the breeze, 


Bloom of the almond trees; 
Tide to and fro 
In seas of fragrances, 


Peach blow and apple-snow— 
Of every blossoming thing I am a part 


Since Love is at my heart. 


They are talking very busily, the birds, 


With such soft words 


And sudden just-can’t-help-it bursts of song, 


The nesting leaves among! 
Listen, that trill and tone! 


Was ever such ecstatic rapture known? 
Ah, sweethearts! yet a moment pause, I pray— 


I know what you say, 
Since love is mine today. 


her with surprised eyes. 

“T? Oh, no—never! Why, 
she was in the crowd, and 
we all went places together 
and oh, why no, Soph—I 
mean, Mrs. Dabiney— 
you’re mistaken about that. 

he — er — why — er— you 
know, she—er—liked Dick 
pretty well.” 

“Yes, I know she did. 
They were engaged once.” 
Mrs. Dabiney’s voice was 
grim. 

Andrew fumbled for his 
pencil, found it in his vest 
pocket, lost it again, and 
fumbled some more. He 
found it behind his ear this 
time, and held it expect- 
antly while waiting for her 
order. 

The silence grew ominous. 
Andrew felt that he must 
say something. 

“Engaged folks don’t al- 
ways mean married folks.” 
He essayed to speak lightly 
—banteringly—but he was 
aware that there was a note 
of tragedy in his voice. 

“No, they don’t,” Mrs. 
Dabiney agreed “‘we were 
engaged once, Andrew.” 

“Yes, er—I—er—I know. 
So we were.” His voice was 
husky and the odor of the 
lilacs in her arms and the 
violets at her breast seemed 























was teiling you about my 
company—Andrew, you are 
more near-sighted than ever—you are 
not taking the proper care of yourself! 
You never did, and you are not doing it 
now. When did you go to see that doctor 
in Bridgehampton that I told you about? 
Just as I thought—you didn’t go—I can 
tell by the look on your face! You are 
still going to that miserable, shiftless, 
lazv, no-account Jud Pickering, who never 
did know anything, and who knows less 
now. I declare, Andrew, if you—” 

“No, really, Mrs. Dabiney, I—why—it 
is just the sunlight—just the sunlight, 
that’s all, that came in the store just now 
following you! For springtime, it seems 
to me that the sun is uncommon bright 
and—sort—of—sort of glary, don’t you 
think so?” 

Mrs. Dabiney was mollified. 

“Maybe so, but you’re thinner, Andrew. 
I notice it every time that I come in here. 
You work too hard round this store. 
Dabiney always said that if you ever 





that very long. You know he did, so 
what’s the use of denying it or pretending 
he didn’t? You talk about ‘holding on’ 
when you’re not yet fifty by about five 
years! Why, you're good for forty years 
yet—at least.” 

Andrew siniled and wrinkled up his eyes 
at her in a way that made Mrs. Dabiney’s 
young daughter always refer to him as 
“that dear duck at Welling’s.” 

“Ah, but it’s you, Mrs. Dabiney, that 
don’t look a year older than you did 
when”—he stopped and gazed out of the 
open door where a car had just drawn up 
to the sidewalk, letting out in a tumbling 
mass a crowd of young girls and boys, 
laughing, singing and uproariously gay, 
who came in announcing in a happy 
chorus that they wanted “things for a 
picnic—anything, you know.” 

“Well, t didn't finish looking at the 
mushrooms”—Mrs. Dabiney smiled at 
the implied compliment—‘“‘but I guess I 


to crowd into his throat. 
He cleared it and made an- 
other desperate effort to be casual. 

“But Dick was the better man, Soph—I 
mean, Mrs. Dabiney—and he was a suc- 
cessful business man, and well, you see 
where I am.” He smiled wanly, yet wist- 
fully up into her face. 

“T am not so sure about the better man, 
Andrew, but we'll let that pass. Dick 
always got what he wanted when he went 
after it, though, and in this case, it was s0 
much more worth while because it be- 
longed to another man.” Her voice was 
bitter and pregnant with meaning. 

Andrew flushed uncomfortably. 

“J—I—I never held it against him, 
though, just so longas he made you happy.’ 

“Humph x 

Mrs. Dabiney looked at him, and he 
could not understand the expression 1n 


her eyes. 
“No, you wouldn’t, Andrew, 
wouldn’t! You’re just like that.” 
She walked over to the butter and 
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cheese department. Andrew followed 
slowly, order book open in his hand. 

“I want some of that cheese—one 

pound and a half, if it is better than the 
last.” She took the knife and sliced off a 
very thin portion of it, tasting it with a 
thoughtful air, and her eyes fixed pe- 
culiarly on Andrew’s face. ‘This store, 
Andrew, is not the store that it was when 
old man Welling was alive, and you had 
full charge, then. You should have taken 
this store, Andrew. It really belongs to 
Jou. 
, “Oh, no.” Andrew shrank back as if 
there was disloyalty in the thought. “I 
was never meant for anything like that. 
Iam all right—right where I am, and I’m 
better off, too, than some of ’em some- 
times, I think.” 

Mrs. Dabiney, still tasting the cheese, 
continued to look at him. 

“Yes, Andrew, I don’t know but that 
you're right. I guess you are right. I 
guess — better off than most.”’ She 
spoke bitterly. 

Andrew looked up, alarmed. 

“Why, there isn’t anything wrong, Mrs. 
Dabiney? You're all right, and well, 
and—er—happy, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, I suppose so.” She turned away, 
but her voice trembled. “Success doesn’t 
always bring all the things, though, that 
most folks think it does. Sometimes I 
believe—well, I’ve seen—J know,” she 
spoke fiercely, “it takes away more— 
much more—than it gives. The unsuc- 
cessful are not always the unhappiest, by 
any means. 

Andrew took the implication with long 
accustomed meekness. 

“Well, that’s so. I don’t see how people 
can be happier thin I am. I’ve got a lot 
to be thankful for—a whole lot! I—I— 
why, I—er—don’t know as I’d be any- 
thing else—change places, you know, with 
folks, and all that. I think I’d rather be 
myself.” He spoke with a simple gran- 
deur that his words made impressive. 

“I should rather think you would.” 
Mrs. Dabiney was emphatic. Then her 
voice grew tender: “Why, we couldn’t do 
without you, Andrew, and just as you are! 
You’ve still got all the hae that you 
had when—when—when we all went 
round in a crowd together. You still 
believe in people, and trust them, and see 
the good in them, and help them and— 
and—and well, you’re a pretty good man, 
Andrew Jackson—a pretty good man.” 

_ Andrew was stupefied at this astonish- 
ing tribute. 

“Why—er—you know—why—” 

Mrs. Dabiney’s voice broke in. 

“That cheese isn’t so bad. Give me one 
pound and a half of it and you cut it off 
yourself, or they'll give me an inferior 
quality—they did that, the last time, I 
know. And two pounds of dairy butter, 
and | want it fresh—not five days old.” 

Andrew was writing rapidly in his order 
book, and then he looked up at her, 
pencil poised, with a twinkle in his eyes. 
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Pound of Mushrooms: 


“Now, Mrs. Dabiney, you know right 
well that you get the pick of everything in 
Welling’s store. That cheese they sent 
you was all right. You went away on an 
automobile trip—don’t you remember?— 
with all your city friends, and you left the 
cheese out, and when you came back, why, 
of course, it was mouldy. And you’ve 
never had stale butter, because I have 
always put it up for you myself.” 

Mrs. Dabiney looked at him and 
nodded. 

“Well, if that is the case, Andrew, then 
I know it was all right. But when you 
were away sick, and—” 

“Well, everything happened at once, 
that time, you know. Mr. Frank was 
away on his wedding trip, and—” 

“Pooh!” Mrs. Dabiney snorted con- 
temptuously. “He might stay away on 
another one, and the store would never 
know the difference. I tell you, Andrew, 
it is you—” 

“Now, how many mushrooms are you 
going to take? You like mushrooms— 
you’ve always loved them, and—” 

Mrs. Dabiney smiled. 

“How do you remember all those 
things, Andrew, particularly as I have not 
eaten mushrooms—for years? You can 
not get = mushrooms round here any 
more. They are tough, and—and—not 
the right kind.” 

“Well, these are! Look at this one! 
Isn’t it a beauty? A lad brought them 
in—a whole basket of them—early this 
morning from Mullins Center.” 

“Mullins Center!’ Mrs. Dabiney 
dropped them as though they had been 
hot coals. Her face flushed and her eyes 
grew slightly misty. She bent her head 
and took a long, deep whiff of the violets 
in her coat. Then she brought the lilacs 
round to her face and smelled them. 
“Did you say Mullins Center, Andrew?” 

lades had been watching her. He 
smiled wisely, and then bent down again. 

“Yes, they came from Ligon’s pasture. 
I asked the boy this morning when he said 
that he came from Mullins Center.” 

“Ligon’s pasture—Mullins Center!” 
Mrs. Dabiney bent down and picked them 
over. “Why, Andrew, do you remem- 
ber—just about this time—just about this 
very time of the year—we all got up a 
crowd and went to Mullins Center, and 
had a picnic, and we two—you and—you 
and I went off and picked a whole basket 
of mushrooms in Ligon’s pasture—but 
finer looking than these.” 

Andrew bent lower, and their heads 
almost touched. 

He forgot his gray hairs; gone was his 
seedy shiny alpaca coat that had become 
so much a part of his life—a life spent in 
Welling Bros. His hair was chestnut 
brown—a trifle curly, too, as he remem- 
bered with some pride mingled with a 
sort of shame. His suit was the first to 
come from Bridgehampton, and it was 
smart and well cut and the envy of all 
the other youths—Dick Dabiney among 
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them; his eyes were keenly alive to the 
flashing dark and vivid beauty of Sophie 
Mitchell and their vision was limited only 
in that they saw no other; his ears 
tingled with the sound of her gay, laugh- 
ing voice, and how he loved it when it 
took on that high-handed and domineer- 
ing tone when speaking to him. How he 
loved her to domineer over him, and— 
still, secretly—how he loved it! 

His voice was husky and he was con- 
scious that it was trembling although he 
was still in the past and only slowly 
returning to the present, to middle age 
and to Welling’s Store. 

“Yes, Sophie, I remember. I’ve never 
forgotten. I—I—I guess—well, I guess 
I am not the forgetting kind. You had 
on a white dress—and a broad, long pink 
sash, and it was tied. in a bow.” 

Her breath was on his cheek. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “‘and you teased 
me horribly that day. You kept untying 
my sash and when I got mad, you tied it 
up in a tight knot and | couldn't unfasten 
it, and you wouldn’t untie it, until— 
until—” she stopped in an affrighted 
voice. 

Their heads now touched. Passing 
mushrooms, their hands came in contact, 
and Andrew caught Mrs. Dabiney’s fin- 
gers and held them gently, firmly, but 
masterfully as he had once untied her 
sash. 

“Until—until—until what, Sophie?” he 
breathed in a low, tense whisper. 

Mrs. Dabiney laughed, and stood erect. 
There were tears in her eyes, and one on 
her cheek, but she made no effort to hide 
them. She smiled sweetly and tenderly 
into the face of Welling Bros.’ salesman. 

“T want a pound of those mushrooms, 
Andrew, and—and—and can’t you bring 
them up to the heuse yourself—tonight? 
And come to dinner?” 

Andrew, too, drew himself up. His 
shoulders were less bent. His head was 
erect, and he gave her back lowk for look. 

“And if I do? Will you tell me then?” 

“Perhaps!” She threw back a smile 
with the tantalizing gesture that was all 
Sophie Mitchell. 

He followed her to the door, walked out 
with her and put her into her waiting car. 
“And—and—will you do it again?” 

“T think I will—Andrew,” said Mrs. 
Dabiney, as she settled herself back among 
the cushions of her limousine. She 
pressed his fingers. 

Andrew watched until the car had 
gone down Main Street and swung out 
of sight. Then he walked back into the 
store with quick, alert steps. 

“Fuller,” he called in a loud, per- 
emptory voice to that astonished young 
man, “I can’t have these canned and 
bottled goods covered with three inches of 
dust. They’ve got to be dusted—every 
day, too. And what is the big idea of 
mixing up all the canned fish with the 
fancy fruits? They’ve got to be separated 
and kept separated. Get busy, man!” 
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RS.SENATOR POINDEXTER 

(is that the short way to desig- 

nate a Senator’s wife?) has 

turned all Washington—state 
and city—upside down by writing for the 
society page of a Spokane newspaper 
about what really counts in Washington 
on the Potomac. For example, every 
Congressman’s wife knows that the really 
worth while news in Washington, the news 
that makes and unmakes—deals with the 
rage aroused in certain hearts because 
Cabinet members are granted official 
automobiles and Senators are denied 
them. Members of Congress are just as 
human and perhaps more so than their 
constituents—especially their — constit- 
uents’ wives. A Senator might just as 
well forget about Lausanne, ignore the 
Ruhr and skip the English debt settle- 
ment while the Cabinet automobile ques- 
tion is still fresh. “There will be little else 
talked of so long as such an important 
matter is up. Another absorbing issue in 
Washington is based on this question: 
Why should Senators have three-room 
suites in their office building while House 
members have to be content with a single 
room! 

But if Mrs. Poindexter were a more ex- 
perienced reporter, especially of the 
Washington species, she would know that 
some of the most important news is never 
printed. And if she had known that, she 
would not have made the unforgivable 
error of putting into print that which 
everybody discusses. if anything that 
mixes up the cards and disrupts programs 
is an error—no matter how faithfully 
true—Mrs. Poindexter has committed an 
appalling faux pas; for at this writing the 
Washington gossips have figured that her 
Spokane paper chit-chat has completely 
skidded her lame-duck husband out of the 
office of Secretary of the Interior and 
headed him up Salt Creek, down to Peru 
or some other oblivion. In view of the 
penalty it will be a long time again before 


anybody writes about the real big news of 


Washington. Do you smile? If official 
automobiles, present here and absent 
there, can swing confirmations in the 
Senate; if flowers from Departmental 
conservatories at receptions given by 
Cabinet members’ wives can trim appro- 


priations for combatting the boll-weevil, - 


who will say it is not big news? 


Society and the Correspondents 


One reason why this sort of news is not 
written by the one thousand and one 
correspondents who clutter up the streets 
of Washington is that they never hear of 
it. There probably isn’t a single news 
writer in Washington, no matter how ele- 
vated in the profession and perhaps in the 
esteem of his readers, who has any sort of 
social entree—even into official society 
and much less into the inner society, 
which controls the official. No American 
newspaper publisher has yet reached the 
stage of sophistication attained by some 
European papers fifty years ago, when 
they realized that a political corre- 
spondent at a capital who was not socially 
of the elect or in close communion with 
them was not remotely near the real news. 
Remember that the lasies Times used 
to pay M. de Blowitz $50,000 a year and 
provide him with quarters worthy of an 
ambassador, to cover Paris? The largest 
straight newspaper salary enjoyed in 
Washington does not exceed $15,000, and 
no social expenses are tolerated. 


U 
Who Pushed Poindexter? 


The skidding in the Poindexters’ for- 
tunes was stopped before it landed them 
in Spokane again, but Peru isn’t Wash- 
ington by a long shot; and a foreign min- 
istry is not to be compared with a Cabinet 
position. There are no ambassadors in 


Lima, which will conduce to Mrs. Poin- 
dexter’s peace of pen—but there is the 
deanship of the diplomatic corps to worry 
about. At the worst, though, it is im- 
ossible to commit any indiscretion at 
Soa that can upset international politics 
the way Mrs. Senator’s society gossip 
recorded in remote Spokane stirred up 
Washington. 


U 
Why Ford is Not a Senator 


Speaking of women in politics by the 
social route—where they always have and 
always will count more than by their 
votes—it is notorious that it was the 
social lobby, conducted by Mrs. New- 
berry, that kept her husband in and 
Henry Ford out of the Senate. By suc- 
ceeding in this personal ambition she 
turned Senator Townshend out and let a 
Democrat into the Senate from Michigan 
for the first time in the Christian era. 
Reverting to the Poindexters, there are 
commentators who attribute the rising 
Gill and the diminishing Poindexter for- 
tunes political to the lady’s management 
of her husband’s affairs. 


U 
The Taming of Brookhart 


Unless there is to be a special session of 
Congress, Washington will have to wait 
till next winter before it can satisfy its 
curiosity about the wild men that were 
elected to Congress last fall. Some of 
them have been here on brief visits and 
two or three of them—like Senator Brook- 
hart of Iowa—are filling out unexpired 
terms, but there has been no opportunity 
for a massed exhibit of the reformers. 
Shipstead of Minnesota abandoned his 
dental office long enough to visit Wash- 
ington for a few days and bemoan the 1n- 
roads of the mone power on the farms of 
his state. Gill of Washington came down 
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to attend to some legal business with the 
departments while it was yet proper for 
him to do so. But although he promptly 
telephoned the press associations that 
he was in town and didn’t care to be in- 
terviewed, the papers scarcely noticed 
him. 

The taming of Brookhart has already 
begun. The New York Bankers’ Club 
has invited him to address a meeting of its 
members. On this occasion the farmer- 
senator will wear a full dress suit—and 
that is the beginning of the end of all 
rabid reformers. Long rows of dress suits 

he being in one of them—seem to estab- 
lish a common bond between the most 
shoot-em-up statesman and Wall Street. 


U 
MeNary’s Big Job 


Senator McNary of Oregon has had 
wished on-him a task that will keep him 
tolerably busy for the next year; the same 
being the chairmanship of a special Senate 
committee to make a careful study of the 
problems relating to reforestation in the 
United States. All signs point to refor- 
estation becoming one of the big national 
questions within a short time; already 
some of the progressive members of Con- 
gress are talking expropriation of forests 
They declare that the lumbermen have 
made fortunes out of the public domain 
and would get off easy if they had to re- 
turn their cut-over lands at a nominal 
price. Nobody takes them seriously, but 
reports from north, south, east and west 
reveal a growing uneasiness everywhere 
about the extent and cost of the future 
lumber supply, as well as concerning the 
problem of the disposition of cut-over 
lands. 

lhe last great migration of the lumber 
industry is now in full swing. The South- 
ern Pine lumbermen are bringing up the 
rear guard of the exodus to the Pacific 
Coast on the double quick. Within ten, 
possibly five, years the South will not pro- 
duce more than enough lumber for home 
consumption, and almost every week 
brings a report of some big Southern mill 
sawing the last log while its owners scout 
for locations on the Pacific Coast. It was 
doubtless this fact that prompted Senator 
Pat Harrison of Mississippi to introduce 
the resolution providing for the Senate 
investigation. Even the lumbermen are 
now out for reforestation, but they want 
to let nature do it; whereas the forestry 
enthusiasts want it done by mandatory 
statute of some sort. If the public will 
provide protection against fire and taxes 
the lumbermen are willing to let their 
trees grow on their land—and afterwards 
let the public have the resulting lumber, 
at a price. 


U 


Grooming McAdoo for 1924 


That old-time Californian, the Hon. 
William Gibbs McAdoo, was one day re- 
ported headed for jail for gliding down the 

San Joaquin Valley at 55 miles an hour; 
and the next day he was in Washington 


The West in Washington: 


Theodore 


conferring with certain statesmen regard- 
ing the state of the Democratic party. 
The said state was voted hopeless unless 
William Gibbs, in harmony with his plan 
in moving to California, could be induced 
to enter the next presidential race. En 
route to the conference Mr. McAdoo did 
not offend the soldier vote by proposing 
in Oklahoma that the bonus be paid with 
the excess profits of war industries. And, 
of course, he had nothing to do with the 
thoughtful arrangement of California 
Committeeman Dockweiler whereby the 
Oklahoma speech was printed in the Con- 
gressional Record and mailed to the mil- 
lion subscribers of the American Legion 
Weekly. Oh, dear no. In the meantime, 
it is noticed that Bernard Baruch, at once 
the brains and the angel of the Democ- 
racy, is becoming more and more influen- 
tial .in- party councils—and Baruch 
esteems McAdoo only second to Mr. W. 
Wilson of 2240 S Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.—whose health is much 
improved. 


U 


a 
Curry s Favorite Occupation 


I hate to do it, but it again becemes 
necessary i: point out how Representative 
Curry of Sacramento is gumming the 
cards. It will be remembered that last 
year he was very hard at work in coopera- 
tion with Secretary Fall in unlocking the 
stagnant resources of Alaska. Whether 
he has experienced a one hundred per 
cent change of mind and gone over to the 
lockers and bolters, I don’t know, but he 
came near locking Alaska’s forests up for 
fair the other day. The Agricultural De- 
partment appropriation bill being under 
consideration in the House, the Hon. 
Curry arose and made a point of order 
against the clause authorizing the sale of 
the products of National Forests outside 
the states in which the forests happen to 
stand. It was a technically valid point of 
order that the clause constituted new 
legislation, which is not permitted in 
appropriation bills, although precisely the 
same language had been used in every 
agricultural appropriation bill for seven- 
teen years. 

The effect of eliminating this clause 
was to put the National Forests back to 
the condition of localization that pre- 
vailed in the first years of their existence. 
It would seal the Alaska forests up tight 
so far as pulp and paper development is 
concerned and would limit lumbering in 
that territory to local use, thus checking 
the recent growth of the export lumber 
business. 

Curry explained later that all he had in 
mind was to forbid the international ex- 
portation of the products of the National 
Forests, but nevertheless he embargoed 
the interstate trade, and ninety per cent 
of the National Forest business is inter- 
state. If the Senate had not come to the 
rescue Curry, the great expounder of un- 
locking natural resources and the undy- 
ing friend of those squatted next to them, 
would have shut up every saw-mill in the 


"a month 


M. Knappen SS 


West that depends on the National For- 
ests for logs, would have separated thou- 
sands of men from their jobs and boosted 
the price of lumber to settlers throughout 
wide regions. Just to head off gumming 
operations by Mr. Curry and other care- 
less if not obtuse statesmen in the future, 
the Senate restored the clause i in question 
with the word “hereafter” nicely mor- 
tised into it, which would keep it from 
being new business at the next session and 
thereafter. 


U 
The Great Hound Dog Combat 


The gripping struggle between the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture regarding the hound 
dog of the postmaster at Grand Cafion 
National Park did not go to a decision. 
The Ruhr duel would have had nothing 
on this inter-departmental combat if it 
had been permitted to proceed. The 
Grand Canon postmaster prevented cas- 
ualties by resigning and promising to take 
his dog with him. ‘The controversy over 
this remote pup came near restricting 
travel in the National Parks this year. 
When Horace Albright, superintendent 
of the Yellowstone Park, turned up in 
New York the other day he found, so he 
told me, that touring autoists had got the 
impression that no dogs were allowed in 
National Parks and were planning park 
elimination tours. Mr. Albright has- 
tened to explain that the canine proht- 
bition does not apply to dogs in transit 
but only to dogs in situ. The transient 
dogs are sealed as it were, the same as. 
fire-arms of tourists. By the way, Mr. 
Albright says that the distance of origin 
of a park teurist can be determined by 
the number of guns he carries in his car. 
Real wild western motorists from Wyom- 
ing or Montana have none; Nebraskans 
have one, Iowans, two, and so on to tour- 
ists from New York and New England 
who usually have seven. 


U 


Senator Bursum’s Liberality 


Senator Bursum has billions for Ger- 
mans or would have, if he had his way, 
but not a foot of land for the Pueblo 
Indians. He introduced a bill to lend the 
Germans a billion to buy our products, 
which Secretary Mellon dismissed with the 
remark that he saw no reason to favor 
Germany more than the nations that 
were associated with us in a recent war. 
Bursum is a liberal fellow naturally 
except with Indians; he wants to give all 
the survivors of the Civil War armies $50 
and also to their recently 
acquired ante-mortem widows; aad would 
like to see the veterans of the World War 
have five billions. Now he even shows 
signs of being willing to give the Pueblos 

i little charity. The Pueblo delegation 
a has been in Washington this winter 
attracted much attention, by the way, 
and their blankets added a touch of color 
to somber streets. 
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HOOTING arrows into the air to 
fall to earth you know not where 


until some one on whom it fell 
writes in to give you—news of it, 
may not be a profitable pastime. Yet 


there is a certain zest in the exercise and 
when your actual business in life includes 
it so much the better for the day’s work. 
We know from the experience of this desk 
that every issue of this magazine is a re- 
leased quiver of arrows in whose fall there 
are potentialities, “gentle and otherwise.” 

It is not particularly surprising when 
an Interesting Westerner’s face looks out 
from one of our pages into eyes that have 
lost trace of him years ago. But it is 
rarely that a fiction story starts a quest. 
“The Red Veil” was the story of a mag- 
dalen who turned from evil at the touch 
of a child in distress. A reader sent us the 
following letter. The hope it voices seems 
a forlorn one. Yet these arrow-flights are 
strange affairs. You never can tell. 

“We read and liked the story named 
‘Red Vail’ [the letter says]. A lady like 
Bell Hardin came to our house last winter 
and did all the work when everybody got 
flue. All the time she was treated mean 
by everybody else. She washed the 
clothes, fed the cows and took good care 
of us. When we got well my father 
wanted to pay her with a heffer. But ‘N’ 
says no I dont want pay and went away. 
This fall my folks sold our cherries and 
they want to pay ‘N’ some money if we 
can find her. My father thinks if you put 
this letter in the Magazine ‘N’ will see it 
because she was always reading SUNSET, 
and she will write to us. But we could 
never pay her for what she did.” 


The Lost Westerner 


Do you remember the letter that came 
from that English home with the idyllic 
name, “Pear Cottage, Pan’s Lane,” ask- 
ing to be forwarded to an _ Interest- 
ing Westerner, lost to his sister for years 
and suddenly bobbing up in a copy of 
Sunset on a library table in England? 
Here is Chapter Two in the exciting serial 
story of that long-distance strike. ‘The 
letter, having been duly forwarded (as has 
already been told) to the only address we 
knew—a hotel— was returned. ‘The 
Westerner had left no forwarding address. 
Apparently he had disappeared into the 
night that had covered him so long. A 
plaintive letter of disappointment came 
begging us not to forget Pan’s Lane if any 
further news should happen along. 

And it has happened along. Nothing 
less than a letter from the Lost Westerner 
himself to a friend in San Francisco who 
happens to know who it is that Pear Cot- 
tage is seeking. Behold, the news comes 
all the way from Siberia and is to the 
effect that between the Bolsheviki and 
the White Guards the Westerner’s life is 
animated, to say the least. And he may 
stay there five years. Does fiction furnish 














more effective contrasts than the 


any 
Kamchatka snowfields and Pan’s Lane? 
Pear Cottage now has a definite ad- 


dress. But no letter will get through until 
June. Sometime after that date—if not 


before—we hope to present another chap- 
ter in this romance. There are engaging 
possibilities and we take pleasure in say- 
ing, at this moment when anything may 
happen, “To Be Continued.” 


Echoes of Thunder 


We have quoted from the letters that 
poured in upon us demanding an addi- 
tional chapter to the “Lord of the 
Thunder Gate,” which the author had 
ended, according to the dictates of his 
artistic sense, without having the hero’s 
fist meet the villain’s jaw. Our readers 
demanded that those items be brought 
together in proper relation and most of 
the protestants insisted upon adequate 
details. It was not a case of the author 
standing in the trampled arena of his 
story, with his foot on the villain’s neck, 
asking the sign of thumbs from the popu- 
lace in the readers’ gallery. He had indi- 
cated clearly that his own thumbs were 
down and that fist must inevitably meet 
jaw without further description. It was 
all over but the final despatching blow 
and the delicate sensibilities of the read- 
ers’ gallery were spared by permitting the 
spectators to file decorously out before 
the grewsome thing was done. But bless 
you, they sat tight and yelled for blood. 
All but one. He arose with dignity, wrap- 
ping his Roman scarf about him, and left 
the scene. His letter came too late to be 
quoted in that clamor which we allowed 
to echo over this desk a while back. 

“All my life,” this noblest Roman 
wrote, “I have been a great reader and in 
over twenty-five years of reading I do not 
remember a story with such a decidedly 
dramatic ending. We were all so glad the 
author quit just when he did. Could any 
one imagine anything more dramatic? 
Impossible! Yet I feel sure there will be 
many readers without sufficient imagina- 
tion to picture the finish. They will insist 
on Mr. Small doing it for them. J hope 
he has sense enough to see he would only 
spoil a perfect story. I further hope the 
editor will not attempt to satisfy any un- 
imaginative reader’s desire for some one 
else to supply the picture by publishing 
anything more. My family, for one, will 
not read it and we will feel cheated out of 
that much space.” 

Alas, as all the world now knows, the 
unimaginative readers had their way and 
the extra ending was added. Now comes 
the story in book form, with the addition, 
and inasmuch as the author has lately got 
a telegram announcing the sale of the 
motion picture rights for a sum in excess 
of the combined earnings of Shakspere 
and his predecessors we may feel assured 
that the punch in the final chapter will 





not be slighted on the screen nor censored. 
Incidentally we are reminded of a wasp- 
ish statement we made here some time ago 
when we announced the acceptance of 
this story by an eastern book-publisher in 
spite of the fact that the tale contained 
Japanese villains, an element carefully 
changed to Italians in another novel 
accepted by the same firm after publica- 
tion in this magazine. We said wickedly 
that we were fully prepared to see the 
book issue with the scene laid at a castle 
in the Balkans and the title “Ellen Ain- 
smith.” This has been proved unjust. 
The book gives the story as it appeared 
in our own reckless pages. Only in the 
title did the publisher indulge his passion 
for discretion. Instead of being called 
“The Lord of the Thunder Gate,” as the 
author gave it, knowing Japan, the book 
is labeled “The Lord of Thundergate.” 
This is cleverly disarming, suggesting as 
it does “The Lord of Ravenswood” and 
the “Lady of Meadowbrook.” In a cata- 
logue, the book will appear harmless. 


Sidelights on Calamity Jane 
From Mrs. R. C. Cassels, of Lanker- 


shim, California, comes a letter which 


-will be read with interest by all those 


who read Mr. Freeman’s description of 
this frontier character in his story of the 
Yellowstone. Mrs. Cassels writes: 

“T thought it might prove of interest 
to you as well as to Mr. Freeman to say 
that 1 attended Calamity Jane’s funeral 
in Deadwocd twenty years age. She was 
a very famous character in the Black 
Hills at that time. But while she was as 
hard and tough as the worst of them, she 
was thoroughly honest and would shoot 
a man down if she caught him cheating 
at cards or anything else. One rainy day 
my father was walking down the street 
carrying an umbrella and she came along 
and took it away from him and said, 
‘Here, let me have that.’ Another time 
she came into a train carload of people 
when she was roaring drunk; when she 
got in the door she said, ‘Now look, every- 
body, look.’ But in spite of all her crude- 
ness she was highly respected by every 
one. Her funeral was held in the first 
Methodist church in Deadwood and it 
is a large building for that town. The 
church was packed to the doors with the 
highest and lowest citizens of the town. 
As she lay in death—even though she had 
lived such a life she had been an angel of 
mercy, many, many times over—there 
were a great many good things to say 
about her which made the funeral service 
very touching. I saw her as she lay in 
her casket and her face was so sweet and 
peaceful one had to think, ‘Surely it is 
well with her soul.’ The corners of her 
mouth turned up as though she were 
smiling and she made one think that she 
was not at heart a bad woman, but simply 
a victim of circumstances.” 
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GORHAM 


Variety of Pattern, Purity of 
Design and Excellence of Work- 
manship have long distinguished 
the Art of Gorham. The beauti- 
ful collection of Sterling Silver 
Flat Ware illustrated in this an- 
nouncement embraces all appro- 
priate forms of ornament, and 
offers a pattern to suit every 
taste. Each design is worthy of 
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its Silver; and is an investment 
in fine art and precious metal. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
NOT HIGHEST PRICE 


Gorham Productions in Sterling 
Silver made by the four associated 
plants are obtainable from 6500 
authorized dealers throughout the 
country, together with Silver Plated 
Wares of characteristic Gorham ele- 
gance, though the same patterns are 
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‘Colonel, Meet My Mother” 


“Come along to the ball game,” he 
suggested hospitably the next Saturday 
afternoon in the corridor. 

“Can’t,” said Spalding. “Awfully sorry, 
but I’m already tied up.” 

So Dell went without him. And after 
a while saw him there—alone. But he 
thought nothing of it. Probably whoever 
had expected to come with him hadn’t 
been able to get off. 

He tried to catch his eye and, failing 
that, steered for him through the crowd 
when the game was over. He was feeling 
pretty lonely in this huge throng of un- 
known people. It warmed him to think of 
knocking about for an hour or two with 
a fellow who shared his tastes; shooting a 
little pool, maybe, or taking him back to 
the Y. M. C. A. for a swim. 

But they missed each other in the 
crowd. He thought for a moment that 
Spalding had seen him coming, and then 
he was sure he hadn’t, for the other 
turned off almost at right angles and 
escaped him through another exit. 

They met after that every now and 
then. Twice again Dell invited him to go 
to the ball game and once to a movie. 
Every time he declined. And still Dell 
thought nothing of it. Until one Saturday 
afternoon. Dell came out of the building 
in which they both worked to see Spald- 
ing standing at the curb. He did not see 
an approaching limousine. 

He strolled across the sidewalk and 
his lips were parted for a friendly “hello,” 
when the car rolled smoothly to a stop 
and a very pretty girl swung the door 
open. Behind her sat an elderly, dis- 
tinguished-looking man in uniform. 

As Lieutenant Spalding turned to enter 
the car Dell was hesitating within three 
eet of him. His eyes met Dell’s, not 
casually, but squarely, abruptly, as a 
man meets a wall when he walks into it 
unsuspectingly on a dark night. ; 

The beginning of a smile came out on 
the sage grubber’s face. But the officer’s 
training stood the strain. The un- 
equivocal signs of recognition disappeared 
as if they had been wiped out with one 
swift movement of a sponge. With only 
the fraction of a second’s delay his eyes 
passed on to the girl. He gave her his 
hand, a laugh, a lightly uttered “Right-o!” 
and sprang into the car and was gone. 

Dell stood, looking after them. He 
felt a rush of home-sickness and anger. 
He was a gregarious person. For all his 
mental independence, he was a good 
mixer. He had formed the habit of rely- 
ing on being liked. Also, just then he 
needed a friend. It threw him back on 
himself with a jolt, and hurt a good deal. 

Several other clerks from Colonel 
Franklin’s office were crossing the street. 
They looked back at him with half-con- 
cealed amusement. He could imagine that 
they were saying: “Well, you got yours 
all right!” Plainly they were pleased. 

They increased his sense of forlornness. 
He was ashamed of them as fellow men 
and citizens. He was humiliated to be 
mixed up with a gang like that; he was 
sorry for them, and he disliked them as 
healthy men dislike certain mawkish in- 
decencies. 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Good God!” he said slowly, and thrust 
his hands into his peckets and walked 
away. A new planet had swum into his 
ken. 

He walked on past the end of the city’s 
streets and into the country. From the 
tops of the posts and telegraph poles the 
yellow-breasted meadow larks cracked 
the jubilant whips of their song. Cloud 
shadows drifted by on the wings of the 
loafing wind. ‘The sky was so deeply 
and freshly blue that, as many times as he 
had seen it like that, it came to him with 
a shock of faint surprise. 

As he walked, with his vigorous, springy 
tread, he sloughed off his resentment. 
The thing was too fundamental and in- 
clusive for that. And he didn’t care 
enough. 

He came back philosophizing as if 
Lieutenant Spalding had been a strange 
bug; entirely cheerful over the prospect 
of elimination from his list of social 
eligibles. Things like that simply didn’t 
matter. 

But he was sorry for Spalding. If he 
had been a pin-head or a rotter, it would 
have been different, but he liked him. 
The next time they met in the building, 
where speaking was safe—he greeted 
him with a good-natured grin. Spalding 
seemed pleased that he had taken the 
hint, and was more cordial than ever 
before. “Thus things are,” his manner 
said, ‘‘and neither you nor I can change 
them. It’s bully of you to take it like 
this.” 

But the grin and a word or two of 
greeting were the end of it. Dell dropped 
him with an easy completeness that a 
general might have envied. He charged 
Lieutenant Spalding to profit and loss; 
the victim of a blight that maybe, after 
all, he couldn’t have avoided. He'd seen 
that type depicted in the movies—usually 
as English. He had known they existed. 
It was interesting to have found one in 
his own country. And disappointing: 
darned disappointing. He’d have liked 
to think America wasn’t like that. He 
sighed over that. It was a good deal of a 
jolt. 

But Spalding was simply Exhibit B. 
He was still willing to believe that there 
were all sorts of ofhicers, as there were all 
sorts of civilians. And after a while 
Major Treadwell came in and proved it. 


E was a solid, weathered man, with 

a stiff white mustache and stiff white 
hair. When he saw that Mr. Walker was 
in such a flutter over his presence that he 
couldn’t find the file that was wanted, he 
put him at ease by telling of a newly dis- 
covered cure for rheumatism and swap- 
ping a joke or two. And afterwards he 
met Dell on the street and spoke as 
naturally as any other human being, all 
encumbered with a daughter as he was. 

And so things stood at the time of 
the Colonel’s return. 

Colonel Franklin re-entered his private 
room as quietly as he had left it, by the 
outer door, but, through Mr. Schnedder, 
the effect upon the office was galvanic. 


For a day or two. Then the primeval 
calm of the place reasserted itself, and 
life dozed on as before. 

But Dell felt that the situation was 
pregnant with potentialities that had been 
lacking while the Colonel was away. When 
he was sent for to do some work in the 
great man’s private office, he went with 
lively curiosity and some excitement. 

The old gentleman stood by the 
window, looking out. He turned affably 
and at once began talking about the work. 
It was something they had to do together. 
He was considerate and courteous. ‘The 
work took several days. After a while he 
spoke of outside matters, and once he 
asked Dell some kindly question about 
himself. They spoke, too, when they met 
in the hall. 

Colonel Franklin, Dell decided, could 
be put down on the credit side. It made 
it a lot pleasanter to go on working in 
his ofice. Probably the un-American and 
pitiful attitude of his fellow clerks was, 
after all, mostly their own fault. A 
few snobs like Spalding had made them 
afraid of the whole caste. They were like 
canaries: they could exist only in their 
cages. Anything that jeopardized their 
tenancy threw them into a panic of fear. 

It is probable that Fortune—who so 
often misleads us by revealing only half 
the story—would have let it go at that, 
if it hadn’t been for the flying visit of 
Dell’s father and mother. They came on 
the pretext of inspecting some imported 
Hereford bulls, but Dell knew they came 
to see him. And they knew it too, only 
it wasn’t the sort of thing that Callams 
talked about. 

He showed the old folks the town. They 
ate at all the show places, and, of course, 
they rounded eff each day by giving Maa 
gay time at the theater. And then, on the 
fifth night of merrymaking, it happened. 

Dell had seats for his father, his mother 
and himself in the tenth row of the or- 


_chestra. He was boyishly excited as they 


settled into them, and very happy. He 
looked at his mother, sitting beside him, 
dressed in a new dark blue, tailormade 
suit that set her off so well. At the beauty 
parlor they had wanted to marcel her 
hair, but she had made them dress it 
carefully in her old loose twist, so that 
it fell about her face in natural lines that 
gave it force and character. 

Some of the women had on low-necked 
dresses with no sleeves, but more of them 
hadn’t. ‘There wasn’t one of the lot who 
seemed more naturally in her place than 
Kate Callam. 

He looked at his keen, vigorous, in- 
telligent father, in his smart, new rough 
tweed clothes. He thought of himself in 
his blue serge and collar of the kind every- 
body was wearing. 

It pleased him to think that he and his 
father and mother were as much at home 
in that audience as anybody there. They'd 
be at home in any audience in the world, 
if only they didn’t go to thinking about 
it. People everywhere were just people. 
All you had to do was to make connec- 
tion with them ‘ 

And then he saw the Colonel. 

In impeccable evening clothes he was 
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ALAMEDA 
(See Oakland) 
BERKELEY 
The Booterie, 2233 Shattuck Ave. 
LONG BEACH 
Cantilever Store, Farmers’ Bank Bldg., 
3rd and Pine Sts. 
LOS ANGELES 
Cantilever Store, 508 New Pantages Bldg.. 
7th and Hill Sts. 
OAKLAND 
Cantilever Store, 205 Henshaw Bldg. 
14th and Broadway. 
PASADENA 
Cantilever Store, 378 E. Colorado St. 
SACRAMENTO 
Cantilever Store, 208 Ochner Bldg., 
St., between 7th and 8th 
SAN DIEGO 
The Marston Co, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ilever Store, 250 Phelan Bid. 
\reade Floor) 
SAN JOSE 
Hoff & Kayser, 95 S. Ist St 
SANTA BARBARA 
Smith's Bootery, 1023 State st. 


on k 


STOCKTON 
Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 F. Main st. 
COLORADO 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Wulff Shoe Co, 
DENVER 
( lever Store, 224 Foster Bldg. 
nd Champa Sts. 
| 
| IDAHO 
BOISE 
rhe Falk Mercantile Co. 
LEWISTON 
Bratton-Morris Co. 
MONTANA 
BOZEMAN 
The Specialty Boot Sho; 
BUTTI 


TI 
Hubert Shoe Co. 
GREAT FALLS 

Paris Dry Goods Co. 
HELENA 

New York Shoe Co. 
LEWISTON 

E. C. Sweitzer Co. 
MISSOULA 

Missoula Mercantile Co. 


OREGON 
LA GRANDE 
N. K. West Co. 
PORTLAND 
Cantilever Store, 353 Alder st. 
Medical Bldg. 
SALEM 
Valiton’s, Inec., 415 State St. 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Walker Bros. Dry Goods Co. 


WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM 

The Famous Shoe House 
SEATTLE 

Baxter & Baxter, 1326 Second Ave. 
SPOKANE 
“The Crescent” 





| TACOMA 
; Cantilever Store, Fidelity Trust Bidg. 
255 So. 11th St. 


WALLA WALLA 
Gardner & Co., Inc. 


YAKIMA 
Kohls Shoe Co., 203 E. Yakima Ave. 
WYOMING 
CHEYENNE 


0 


& M. Bootery, 1618 Capitol Ave 
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Yn Comfortable Shoes 
Youll Gnjoy_ Your Spring Clothes 


How colorful the shops 
are this time of year with 
their showings of smart 
Spring costumes! You 
stand before their win- 
dows and imagine your- 
self looking your best in 
this, that and the other, 
which you decide to purchase. 
You see yourself wearing them 
for shopping, an afternoon of 
Bridge, motoring out into the 
country, ora pleasant stroll en Sunday. 
But these, and other pleasures, are more 
enjoyable if your feet are comfortable 
in light, trim Cantilever Shoes. 

Women are beginning to realize that 
it is hard to be charming and attractive 
if the feet are uncomfortable. When 
shoes pinch, wrinkles of pain and irri- 
tation form in the face. You cannot 
feel or look your best under such a physi- 
cal handicap, nor when the body is 
tilted to a harmful angle all day by high 
heels. And if the arches of your feet 
are weakened by stiff, unyielding shoes, 
your general health and energy suffer. 


Good-Looking Shoes 
Cantilever Shoes are made with con- 
sideration for the good taste of smartly 








The Cantilever Shoe is endorsed by 
Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, 
Public Health Authorities, Physicians, 
Osteopaths, Directors of Physical 
Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities 
and prominent women everywhere. 


antilever 
Shoe 


the requirements of the foot 
The neatly rounded toe gives 
ample room. The natural sole 
line has not detracted from the 
pleasing swing of the shoe. The 
low, medium or Cuban heels are 
’ in a cord with the dictates of 

‘ the best style authorities for 
daytime wear. The flexible arch which 
gently supports the arch of your foot 
gives to the foot a trig, well fitted appear- 
ance seldom found in shoes that do not 
follow the curve of the arch so snugly. 
It also permits strengthening exercise to 
the muscles of the foot which hold the 
bones up in an arched position. 


Reasonably Priced 


Cantilever Shoes are reasonably 
priced. They are finely made of splen- 
did materials in stylish shades. They 
are always trademarked. You can 
obtain Cantilever Shoes at any of the 
agencies listed herewith. If it is im- 
possible for you to visit one of the Can- 
tilever dealers listed at the left, write 
the nearest agency for booklet and cata- 
logue, or write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 21 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


dressed women, as well as for 
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following an usher down the aisle with two 
women whose jewels and bosoms flashed 
and gleamed. Dell glanced about. The 
only vacant seats were the three next to 
him. The realization of it increased the 
warmth at his heart. 

“By George!” he said genially—though 
his father and mother, talking together, 
didn’t hear him. “By George! ‘There’s 
the Colonel!” 

He remembered how pleasant their last 
talk had been. What a nice face the old 
boy had. Common as an old shoe, prob- 
ably, if you really knew him. 

He was glad his mother was there, and 
the other women. Women always manage 
to put things of this sort on a kind of 
natural, family basis. 

As Colonel Franklin settled into the 
seat next to him, “Colonel,” said Dell 
expansively, “meet my mother!” 

The older man turned a sudden, startled 
glance upon him. He was a little slower 
in recovery than Spalding had been. He 
seemed to click back into himself with 
an effort. 

“The exits,” he said explicitly, in his 
precise, clipped voice, as if he had looked 
in Dell’s direction only to observe them, 
“the exits are not properly marked.” 

It took Dell a moment or two to realize 
that he really had said it to the woman 
next to him; that the countenance he had 
turned in her direction was not going to 
be turned back; that to him Dell Callam, 
having stepped out of his orbit, had 
ceased to exist. 

And then the lights went out and Dell 
completed his mental tailspin in the dark. 
It was entirely his own affair. His father 
and mother hadn’t heard. 

He could feel the veins swelling in his 
neck and the blood rushing to his face. 
He realized with an impersonal alarm that 
he was furiously angry. He had no 
thoughts at all, but only a physical long- 


“Colonel, Meet My Mother”: Alma and Paul Ellerbe 


ing that ached in his muscles to break his 
dapper and complacent neighbor into 
pieces. Where their coat sleeves touched 
his flesh seemed to burn. 

He clenched his hands on the arms of 
his seat and swung to them desperately, 
as if holding himself into his place, and 
stared ahead into the dark. The pound 
of the blood in his ears made his mother’s 
voice when she spoke to him sound far 
away. 

The stage lights flashed on. The curtain 
went up, the play began; but Dell didn’t 
see it. 

He fought it step by step, and won it 
slowly. He grubbed out his senseless rage 
as methodically as he had grubbed out 
sage brush, and beat himself back into 
common sense. 


IE play dragged on forever. There was 

thunderous cheering. “Then curtain. 
As the Colonel rose, Dell rose with him. 
Leaving his father and mother talking to 
an acquaintance they had met, he fol- 
lowed him up the aisle to the lobby. 

Colonel Franklin left his women and 
started toward the check room. Half- 
way there Dell blocked his path. 

“Just half a shake, Colonel,” he said 
quietly. ‘“There’s something I want to 
say to you.” 

The old gentleman wheeled about with 
military directness and looked him over 
with icy distaste. 

“Callam,” Dell prompted. “My name’s 
Callam. I’m a clerk in your office.” 

“Well,” said the Colonel  tartly, 
“you'd better wait and speak to me there! 
I can’t talk with clerks out of business 
hours.” 

“No?” said Dell. “It’s important, and 
I want to get it off my chest. There’s no 
use having any hard feelings, but it’s this 
way, and I’d like to tell you about it.” 

The Colonel fidgeted and glared, then 
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he wheeled with fine military snap and 
started off. That would have ended the 
affair with a common clerk. But Dell was 
a sage brush graduate. His arm whipped 
out—the arm that had grubbed acres and 
acres of sage brush, turning them into 
America. The arm picked the Colonel up 
by his trim coat collar and set him down 
about ten inches from Dell’s face, his 
official eyes looking into Dell’s eyes. 

“T came here from the United States,” 
Dell’s voice was almost friendly, “to find 
out something about America, and I ran 
into a breed of two-legged animals that I 
never read about in the geography books 
back home. I like most animals—raise 
lots of ’em in fact, and on more land than 
you ever rode a horse over. But this kind 
of critter is too—strong for my nose. I’m 
through. You'll have to pull along some- 
how without me. I’m going back to the 
United States. It’s a nice country, the 
United States. You’d better visit it some 
day. Good-by.” 

For just one second, while the Colonel 
seemed too surprised to speak, the blue 
Callam eyes with the cold glint in them 
held his faded gray ones. He stood hold- 
ing out his coat check like a figure made 
of papier mache. 

And then Dell turned and left him— 
and the Civil Branch of the War De- 
partment. 

His father and mother were just com- 
ing out of the door with the crowd. He 
stepped in between them and took an 
arm of each. They walked down the 
street under the keen, cold stars. 

“That was a nice looking man with 
white hair that you were talking to,” 
his mother said. 

“Yes,” said Dell serenely. “I don’t 
know him well enough to introduce him. 
You have to be careful about the people 
you meet in these big cities. Especially 
foreigners like him.” 


The Unexpected 


Her low voice broke in on his brooding. 
“I know,” she said simply. ‘City noises 
and crowds bother me too. I went to 
high school in San Francisco, was there 
for four years except for vacation trips 
home to see Dad, and I couldn’t learn to 
like it. But I do like it here; the country 
is wonderful, and ranch life suits me. 
Perhaps it’s because I’ve never had any 
real troubles such as you had. Dad has 
always been satisfied here too; we came 
when I was fourteen and bought the 
place from your uncle.” 

She was silent for a time, seeming to 
debate. “Maybe we should be dissatis- 
hed,” she said at last. ‘““The ranch has 
never paid well. Long hours and hard 
work and worry don’t make up for poor 
seasons and bad luck with the stock—or 
something else. Dad works early and late 
the year round—I run the house—but 
somehow, with off-years and different 
sorts of losses, we don’t seem to make 
much more than a living. I—I hope you 
won’t think this is complaining. Mr. 
Landers; I really love it here. But I 
guess your uncle was glad to sell out— 


(Continued from page 20) 


he went to Weaverville, where I heard 
that he died several years ago.” 

“What frankness!” Blake said to him- 
self, admiringly studying the girl’s easy 
posture on the step. Her attention was 
again on the distance-softened lines of the 
blue ridges. He knew of no one who 
would tell such personal details to a 
stranger—unless, he admitted with a 
sudden impulse to laugh, it were himself! 
He, probably the most reticent man of 
his generation, had unburdened himself 
like a schoolboy : 

So the old codger was dead, was he? 
Good enough for him. Let some others 
of his distant relatives mourn his loss and 
quarrel over his money, if he left any. 
Why shouldn’t she enjoy it here? She 
wasn’t the type that needed picture 
shows. ‘There were no near neighbors, but 
people were a nuisance, and she knew it. 
She had the right idea; she was of that 
fine, strong and diminishing band of 
American women who were the wives of 
pioneers. She—he caught himself, then 


deliberately continued the thought: she 
would be the one woman in all the world 
to share his cabin among the cedars of 
British Columbia. He was both dis- 
mayed and elated over this notion. 

What if the money with which he would 
finance their living was—what it was! 
Nobody would know, and they two could 

was he getting light headed? He had 
known Ellen Cotter for perhaps an hour 
—he had no idea how long—and he was 
entertaining the most revolutionary 
thoughts about her. Besides, he was tak- 
ing a great deal for granted; this girl 
would turn up her freckled nose at such 
a suggestion. 

“You don’t talk much, do you?” she 
asked without turning her head. At 
his ‘“‘No, I don’t,” she added, “I don’t 
either. It’s sort of comfortable, don’t 
you think?” 

She continued to gaze pensively toward 
the hills, and he turned again to his habit 
of rumination. He had not told her when 
he expected to go north; what if she 
would consider such a thing? After a 
while—when she knew him better A 
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Keeping your 
child’s hair 


beautiful 


What a mother can do to keep 
her child’s hair healthy —fine, soft 
and silky—bright, fresh-looking 


and luxuriant 


HE beauty of your child’s hair depends 

upon you, upon the care you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is the most impor- 
tant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out all 
the real life and lustre, the natural wave and 
color, and makes the hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, their 
fine, young hair and tender sc: ilps cannot 
stand the hz ‘arsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure, and entirely grease- 
less product cannot possibly injure, and it does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


If your child’s hair is too oily, or too dry; 
if it is dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and 
gummy; if the strands cling together, and it 
feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch; or 
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if dandruff is accumulating, it is all due to 
improper shampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how easy it is 
to keep your child’s hair looking beautiful, 
when you use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in 
a cup or glass with a little warm water 1s 
sufficient to cleanse the hair and scalp thor- 
oughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and rub it in. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out quickly 
and easily, removing every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excess oil—the chief causes 
of all hair troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. It keeps the scalp soft and 
healthy, the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere 1 in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children—Fine for Men 





Mulsified 


REG. Oil PAT. OFF 


Cocoanut Oil 


Shampoo 
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glow stole through him; Ellen Cotter; 
Ellen Landers; Mrs. Blake Landers. Sup- 
pose she should agree—suppose he dared 
ask—with that money— 

A figure came round the house, a lithe 
gray-haired man, coatless and with spurs 
jingling on his heels. His keen blue eyes 
made a quick, questioning survey of the 
stranger seated beside his girl, and then 
he nodded. 

“Dad, this is Mr. Landers, from the 
city, who is camping over on Switch 
creek,”’ the girl informed him. 

Cotter’s hard hand closed 
over Blake’s; his deep voice 


The Unexpected: 





made Blake catch his breath. That 
money—like an accusing finger pointing 
at him, the intruding thought of his trans- 
gression closed his lips, drove back the 
words that trembled on the point of ut- 
terance. He put out his hand; hers slipped 
into it as if it belonged there. When, a 
distance away, he turned, he saw the flash 
of a bare arm at the gate. 

Stumbling up the steep slope, Blake 
Landers was in a confusion of emotions. 
Whence had come this boldness with girls 
to him who had scarcely spoken to one 


Leland W. Peck 
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and yellow biils—he banished the uneasy 
thought that followed, buried it under 
familiar justification. He had taken the 
money from crooks; there was a sort of 
justice in it. But he was not entirely 
comfortable until, squatted before his 
tiny fire, he reconstructed the little : abin 
framed in great tree trunks, with a 
streamer of smoke rising from the chim- 
ney—only now he put in the doorway a 
slim figure in a printed gingham dress 
whose round arm waved a greeting as he 
drew his dory up on the sand. 

With his back to a tree 


trunk inthe sun after break- 





was cordial. 
you, Mr. Landers. We 
don’t have many visitors.” 
He moved to a bench in 
the shade of the porch and 
slowly waved his hat before 
his moist_tanned face while | | 
his daughter and Blake, in 
relays, explained  Blake’s 
early association with the 
Cotter ranch. | 
When, finally, Blake rose 
to go, Cotter asked him to 
their side of the 


cross to 
ridge again. “I certainly 
will,” Blake promised some- 


what eagerly, seeing Ellen’s 
quick nod of approval of 
her father’s suggestion, but 
he was fearful, in the pres- 
ence of her parent, to look | 
into her eyes, yet craved | 
to feel again that delicious, 
disconcerting thumping in 
his throat. 

The next morning Blake 
Landers ran his razor care- 
fully over his upper lip. | 


T was on the third day 

following—three days of | 
seeing, listening to, talking | 
to, being silent with Ellen 
Cotter for hours at a time 

and Blake, after several 
false starts in an attempt to 
return to his camp, stood at 
the gate with Fllen beside 
him. Something pulled at 
them both; it was evident in 
their manner, their slow, 
halting words, their un- 
spoken yet plainly evident 
thoughts. 

Standing closer than was 
really necessary, Blake said: 


“Glad to see —- 


fast the next morning, 





I Want to Be a Boy Again 


(With Reservations) 


By Reuben Peterson, Jr. 


I, who once longed for man’s estate, 
Now yearn to be a boy again, 

Stealing apples, digging bait. 

(A happy-go-lucky lad of eight 


Or ten.) 


I'd sell my present for a song, 

And know again that time of life 
When eyes were keen and limbs were strong 
(Providing I could take along 


My wife.) 


! I'd search the haunts I loved of old. . 
This slugging pulse again would throb 

As I dug in the dunes for pirate gold. 

(The boss would have to say he’d hold 


My job ) 


Had I one wish I think I’d choose 
To be a boy, sans hat and coat, 
Sans worries, troubles and the blues. 

| (Except I would not want to lose 


My vote.) 


The thing to make my life complete, 
The one great thing I’d like to do, 

Is to perform that magic feat: 

To keep my little cake and eat 


Blake dallied with a pleas- 
ant thought. Why should- 
n’t he ask Cotter to give 
him a job, let him spend 
the summer on the ranch? 
That was a real idea! He’d 
see Ellen every day, and 
when the time came, late in 
the summer, she would go 
| with him, he knew it. What 
| if he could not change his 
| 

| 

| 

| 





name? There was no danger 
that he would ever meet 
anybody that he’d known in 
the old city life. 

From a buttoned pocket 
he took a wallet and from 
it a sheaf of small slips of 
| paper. He read over the 
|| neatly written entries on 
| these slips. If Cotter took 
him up, he would have to 
revise certain parts of the 
| schedule—revise them to 
| include Ellen. The changes 
would be simple, and once 
made, they would be fol- 
| lowed out to the letter. 
| Ellen and he— 

He turned his head to 
listen. A fresh little breeze 
had begun, sweeping softly 
up the canon. But above 
the whisper of the wind in 
the pepperwood and ma- 
drone trees came a clicking 
sound of feet on the rounded 
rocks of the stream bed. 
Blake stood up, listened in- 
tently. Unafraid, but curi- 
ous, he advanced through 
the screen of low growth to 
a point where he could see 
a section of the stream. A 
lonely red cow loafing along 
the gravel bars made him 
sniff, but at the same time 
he felt relief. He returned 














‘You Feally like it here. | | It too! 
Ellen?’ || 
She nodded. ‘Then, a SF sarenientissaentineremunerabies 
littleapprehensively, aftera = | 
long pause, “You aren’t 
not soon? You’ve been here only before? ‘This mad, exhilarating plunge 





going 
a few days, Blake.” 

They had swung naturally into using 
given names on their second day together. 

“Not soon,” said Blake. “See you 

every day. You’re not lonesome?’ 

“No—o; but—” 

“But what, Ellen?’ 

“Today I feel—oh, different. 


explain—” 

“T can,” said Blake boldly, his face 
close to hers. What she read in his eyes 
sent a warm tint to her cheeks. Her lips 
parted the least bit. Her heavy lashes 
flashed down, hid her eyes, flashed up. 
A light burned in those gray depths that 


I can’t 





into sentiment was carrying him beyond 
his depth. She was sweet—sweet. And 
he—what was he? Why, he was a crim- 
inal, that’s what he was! And he had let 
his emotions sweep him on—yes, but he 
wanted to! he told himself hotly. If—if 
she would let him he—he would take her 
away, keep her ignorant of the source of 
the money. There was no use considering 
anything else now; after today he could 
never carry out his original plan of living 
alone. 

The bowlder that marked his money 
cache was the first object his eyes sought 
upon entering camp. That wealth of green 


to camp, gathered up his 
papers and buttoned the 
wallet carefully in his shirt pocket. Then, 
restless, he put his trout rod together and 
tramped off upstream. 

Two hours later, when the sun was high 
overhead, he entered his camp to find Mr, 
Cotter seated thoughtfully on the rock 
that covered the buried money. 

“Thought I’d pay you a visit,” Cotter 
commented across their handclasp. Blake 
thought him ill at ease. 

Cotter loaded his pipe and resumed his 
a on the bowlder. Blake squatted 


close by, a sudden determination upon 
him. Now was the time to speak of the 
work, the job he wanted. 

The 


older man listened in_ silence 
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studying Blake with a keenness that was 
a trifle disconcerting. 

“Why, I don’t know,” he drawled 
finally. “I can always use a good man. 
Usually find hands in the region, though, 
men that know the work and—” 

“T’ve lived on ranches and know what’s 
demanded,” interrupted Blake, “and I’m 
sure you’d be satisfied.” His eyes did not 
waver under the steady scrutiny of the 
other’s. “I won’t expect much pay, if 
that is anything to you; I want to live 
here—the rest of the summer—” 

Cotter lowered his face, frowned in 
thought. Then with a gesture of brushing 
something aside, he said without looking 
up: 
“Before we can consider your proposal 
[ll have to tell you something. We live a 
lonely life out here, as most do in these 
hills. But I chose this spot for a reason 
—one that will surprise you, Mr. Land- 
ers.” 

He glanc d up, lowered his face again. 
After a short pause he resumed, “You 
speak of working for me, living on my 
ranch. You’ll change your mind—you’ll 
want to move on when IJ tell you that I 
am—a thief.” 

Blake made no effort to conceal his 
astonishment. A sickening flood of dis- 
may swept through him. Ellen’s father a 
thief! A thief—like himself! 

“You may not know it, Mr. Landers,” 
the other went on thoughtfully, “but 
there comes a time in a man’s life when a 
mistake he has made weighs so heavily on 
him that he must tell it. You may think 
it strange that I should tell you this— 
almost a stranger. But under the cir- 
cumstances, considering the girl and 
everything, you have a right to know. 

en years ago I stole some money— 
fifteen thousand dollars of a fund that 
was to be used to corrupt a certain legis- 
lature. It was dirty money, and I argued 
myself into believing that to take it was 
not a crime. I was able to get away un- 
suspected, no one could say who had 
taken it, and there could be no cry raised, 
because such publicity would call atten- 
tion to the uses to which the money was 
to be put. 

“This was in—in another state. I 
came to California, bringing Ellen, all 
the family I had. In spite of the knowl- 
edge that I was safe, I was never free of 
the terrible dread of discovery—and it 1s 
terrible, Mr. Landers. We came to this 
county, to this valley, off the beaten 
track, and bought your uncle’s ranch. We 
have been hiding here ever since—hiding 
from my conscience, I suppose, for it has 
been safe enough here. But a man’s mind 
is never safe from remorse or dread, even 
if he gets away clean with the money. 
I can’t help thinking of the effect it would 
have on Ellen if I should . . . But 
even if I’m never caught, I’ll continue to 
pay for it with regrets and fears every 
day of my life. And after I’m gone—my 
girl will probably hear about Men 
woman suffers keenly in a case like that.” 

What a horrible, staggering coinci- 
dence! Blake Landers felt a little dizzy. 
To think that this man had taken money 
under almost identical circumstances, and 
that it had made him a constant prey to 
fear through all these years—her father! 

The young man’s eyes roved to the 
bowlder that by less than two feet sepa- 
rated Cotter and thirty thousand dollars 
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of stolen money. The older man sat mood- 
ily lost in thought, and Blake asked him- 
self if he too, in the years to come, would 
be unceasingly gnawed by contrition 
and fear. He would take his chances— 
except—the realization stung him. He 
couldn’t take chances with Ellen’s happi- 
ness. He had thought he could, but he 
had overlooked something, the thing that 
her father had said: the girl would sooner 
or later learn of it . . . a woman 
suffers keenly What else had he 
said? That no matter how safe he is, a 
man’s mind is never free of remorse and 
dread. 

Vaguely he wondered why Cotter had 
told him his secret, and found the answer 
in the man’s own words: the crime 
weighed so heavily on him that the time 
had come when he had to tell. If a man 
had to tell, he might even tell his wife 

5; Where was this wild thought tak- 
ing him, anyway? What had happened to 
his plans, to the schedule that was to be 
carried out without a slip? The unex- 

ected had crept in—surely he couldn’t 
be expected to figure on that. A girl. And 
a damn fine girl! With a criminal father! 
And a husband who— 


Wy ITHOUT working to a definite con- 
clusion, Blake Landers knew that he 
could never be happy alone in the wilder- 
ness, and that he could not take Ellen 
there while this crime hung over him. 
And from this knowledge grew the con- 
viction that a life overcast with uneasi- 
ness, such as Cotter led, was to be avoided 
at any cost. 

‘A confession is good for the soul, they 

”? ‘ 4 “ 
say,’’ Cotter resumed in a low tone. “‘Tell- 
ing some one I can trust has lightened my 
burden.” He sighed and added, “You'll 
think it strange that I should tell you 
this—” 

“No, Mr. Cotter, I don’t. I—I—your 
girl, Ellen, she—we—I’m very much in- 
terested in her. I have never met a girl 
who affected me as she does—and I 
asked you about the job so I could be 
near her. I—I’m in love.” 

“My girl thinks a lot of you already,” 
replied Cotter. “She has told me some+ 
thing of it. She seemed to think you 
were interested in her. So I thought it 
best to tell you what I have before any- 
thing further should develop between you 
—to give you a chance to—” 

“If you think that would change me 
you are dead wrong!” Blake burst out. 
“T appreciate your idea, but what you 
did or do would make no difference in my 
feeling for Ellen. If she will have me I 
want to marry her.” 

“That is a generous spirit to show,” 
murmured Cotter. ‘Naturally a father 
wants to know that his daughter is mak- 
ing a good match. If | have done wrong 
I must still try to see that she makes the 
best of her chances. I have little with 
which to endow her; the ranch has never 
made any money. There is a mortgage 
too, that bothers me. So you can under- 
stand why I want to be sure of her future. 
I know but little about you, but you 
strike me as a clean, honest man—” 

“You will have no reason to worry, 
Mr. Cotter,” interrupted Blake, a strange 
new eagerness possessing him. In the 
last half minute he had come to a mo- 
mentous, irrevocable decision. “If Ellen 
will have me, I give you my word that 
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there will be nothing against my name, 
If you will let me work with you, I’ll go 
back to San Francisco and—and close up 
my affairs. I’ll bring back what money 
I’ve saved—twelve hundred dollars—and 
I'll put it into the ranch. I'll help—I 
know how to work—-” his voice rang with 
a rare enthusiasm; there could be no 
doubt of his sincerity—“we’ll make the 
place earn profits, Mr. Cotter, and—we’ll 
pay back that money and be free!” 

he older man rose to his feet and 
lonked long into Blake’s flushed and eager 
face. Then he extended his hand. “It’s 
a bargain,” he said, and his voice was not 
quite steady, “if my girl agrees. What- 
ever she decides will be my decision—she 
practically governs me and the ranch— 
always has. We'll both be glad to have 
some one else about the place, some one 
besides the usual hired men. We'll talk 
of the money later on. You run along 
back to San Francisco and clean up your 
business, and we'll be looking for you—” 

“In three days,” cried Blake. He 
made a quick calculation. “About noon. 
I'll leave my stuff here. I’d have time to 
see Ellen before I started—” 

Cotter shook his head. ‘Don’t do it, 
Blake,” he advised. ‘Hop along about 
your affairs and hurry back.” He offered 
his hand again; Blake shook it vigor 
ously. “Ellen will be looking for you,” 
Cotter called back before he disappeared 
among the toyon bushes. 

As Blake hastily rolled his outfit and 
swung it into a tree-crotch, he trembled 
to think how close, at one time, he had 
been to blurting out his secret to Cotter. 
A terrible mistake! If Cotter even sus- 
pected him of such a thing he would re- 
fuse to let Ellen see him. It didn’t matter 
what a man did himself, he wanted to be 
sure his daughter was protected, in safe 
hands. Cotter needn’t worry; Ellen would 
be in safe hands. Already the stain of 
his crime was washed away. He was fairly 
ablaze to get to San Francisco, to slip into 
the office the night of his arrival and put 
the money back into the safe. Wouldn't 
the promoter’s eyes bulge out when he 
found it there! Denheim would never be 
able to understand why the fugitive had 
returned and given up the money. Thirty 
thousand dollars—a life stake—lay under 
that rock; a safe getaway was assured if 
he chose to take it—and he was going to 
give it back. And he was glad of it! 

If Cotter ever got into trouble, had to 
go to prison before the fifteen thousand 
could be paid back, he, Blake Landers, 
would be on hand to look out for Ellen. 
The unexpected! It had happened— 
in the form of a girl. Luck? Why, he 
was loaded down with luck. With a git! 
like Ellen, what couldn’t he do! That old 
familiar ranch would see new energy an 
enthusiasm. He would study up on the 
subject. Grain in that lower pasture; 
more cattle, taking full advantage of the 
summer grazing in the National Forest; 
some better hogs; a larger orchard. He 
realized now that these thoughts had oc- 
cupied his mind from the first day he had 
been shown about the property. Queer 
what stuck in a fellow’s mind for yeatfs. 
His uncle’s wheat fields, his pigs, his 
various plantings were almost clear in his 
mind now. It would all come back t 
him. With considerable surprise Blake 
Landers realized that he was a ranchef, 


born and bred. 
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He felt no regret at the sight of the 
package of money. He stuffed it without 
ceremony into the bag and rolled the 
bowlder back in place. Cotter’s debt 
would be paid with honest money, money 
earned by hard work and good manage- 
ment. With a gay salute in the direction 
of the Cotter ranch he started briskly off 
toward the railroad, San Francisco and a 
clean slate. 


LLEN COTTER sat on the steps of 

the veranda where, in the drowsy 
warmth of midday, an ancient oleander 
cast a mottled shadow. Her father, from 
his chair by the door, studied the little 
figure that had, since early morning, re- 
mained pathetically silent. Her face was 
toward the saddle of the ridge to the 
north; in her eyes was the hurt, be- 
wildered expression of a cruelly dis- 
appointed child. Watching her closely, 
a guard on his tongue, Cotter waited. 
He knew that the time was near when she 
would voice her thoughts, when she could 
remain silent no longer. 

“Dad, yeu must have said something 
to Blake,” the girl burst out at last. “If 
you didn’t, why has he stayed away for 
three whole days? I was nice to him— 
he said I—what did you talk about when 
you went to his camp?” 

“Oh, different things,”’ said her father 
calmly. ‘‘Don’t worry, my dear. If 
he thinks enough of you he'll show up; 
if not, you’ll be well rid of him. But I 
think he’ll come. I sized him up pretty 
well—there is good stuff in that boy.” 

“IT knew it before you did,” she re- 
torted with a flash of spirit, and then 
wrinkled her freckled nose at him to show 
that she hadn’t really meant to be cross. 
“But he was talking of going off to 
Canada to live like a hermit, and—and 
I don’t care, he’s the first man I’ve ever 
given a darn for!” 

“Perhaps he'll take a job with me,” 
suggested Mr. Cotter. 

She flashed a look of joyful surprise at 
him. Then her face fell. “‘He can’t if he 
doesn’t come here, and he said he hated 
ranch life and this country.” 

“A man can change his mind,” mur- 
mured her father. 

“B-but he may be half-way to Canada 
by now,” faltered the girl, with her face 
turned from him. 

“Yes, he may be,” Cotter agreed 
seriously. He looked indulgently at the 
small vital figure on the step. He was 
making it pretty tough for her, he told 
himself, but it would work out for the 


Some have a child to bind them; 
Some have but a song; 

Some perhaps have sorrow 

To keep their love-pact strong. 
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best in the end. When a boy of fifteen, 
without parents, money or friends, won 
his way through high school and a busi- 
ness course and found his place in the 
commercial world, little more need be 
known about his character. As to Cotter’s 
two tests, he had come through the first 
like a major, declaring himself ready to 
devote his savings and his strength to the 
project of lifting Cotter’s debt of dis- 
honor; ready, in the face of his expressed 
aversion for such a life, to become a 
farmer for the sake of Ellen. 

The other test—Cotter could never men- 
tion that to the boy. Everybody made 
mistakes, and if Blake came through this 
second test he would be forever insured 
against making another of its kind. Cotter 
did not really doubt that the boy would 
return—but he hadn’t returned yet. The 
temptation would be strong to go on to 
Canada as he had planned. On the train 
to San Francisco he would have hours in 
which to think, to balance one thing 
against another—and the prospect of 
escaping the drudgery of ranch life, the 
possible sorrows of family life, the sordid 
details of a civilization he had come to 
abhor, would pull at him. 

If he did return it would prove that his 
love for Ellen was of the right quality, of 
good weight. If he did not return— 
Her father was well satisfied with the 
situation. He had created it for her sake; 
had she not told him frankly that she 
loved Blake Landers, and that at a word 
from him she would go anywhere he 
decided? Yes, it was better to clear away 
all difficulties beforehand. Keep his girl 
with him; acquire a trustworthy son-in- 
law—that is, 1f— 

Ellen rose listlessly, stood a moment 
with smouldering, wistful eyes on the 
ridge, and went slowly indoors. Cotter 
glanced at his watch. One o’clock. The 
boy had not estimated his trip closely 
enough—or had he failed after all? 

A glow suffused him. He was tempted 
to call to Ellen. : But he remained silent, 
watching the tiny figure that had leaped 
up against the sky on the bare top of the 
north ridge and was now moving swiftly 
down the slope. Yes, there was the right 
stuff in that boy; he had come through a 
severe crucible test during the last 
seventy-two hours. The flame that had 
melted and molded him had burned away 
the past, left him fire-new and clean. 

Cotter rose as Blake’s eager steps car- 
ried him toward the level. A distant hal- 
loo reached his ears; he hoped Ellen had 
not heard. 


The Tie 


By Dorothy Pinckney Pillsbury 
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He drew from his pocket a small slip 
of paper as he went to the gate; while the 
boy was yet distant he glanced at this 
slip, which bore at its top the numeral 3. 
In small correct writing were a number of 
items: 


July 8—6:45 to —Put cash in bag, eave 
8:10 P.M. note in safe, change 
clothes, avoid eleva- 
ters, check suitcase at 
S. P. station, eat at 
lunch counter. 
July 8—8:45 p.m.—Take Sausalito ferry, go 
to bed at once on train. 
July 9—8:30 a.m.—Arrive Alderpoint, circle 
town. 
July 9—8:30 r.w.—(if dark enough) Cross 
bridge, travel all night. 
July 10—.... A.s1.—Select camp,bury money. 
UT a (oe —Go east to new camp. 


Move 3 times. 
Sept. 15—(about) —Reach Red Bluff, buy 
ticket to Portland. 

(D. will have to swallow his medicine. This 
is not really a crime. Bootleg money is legiti- 
mate game for a man smart enough to take it 
away from a bootlegger. I’d never touch any 
other kind.) 

“You are smart enough, Blake,” said 
Cotter critically to himself, watching the 
approaching figure, “but you are too 
methodical to make a successful criminal. 
No one but an honest-minded man would 
write down a detailed statement of his 
plans, even to a justification of the thing 
he’s done—and then permit the wind to 
blow one of the pages of the record away. 
What would have happened, my boy, if 
I hadn’t found this slip near your camp 
that day? I wonder. One thing is sure: 
my girl would have gone with you—and 
stood by you too, you lucky young dog! 
After reading this I had to do something. 
They say “The unexpected usually hap- 
pens.’ It did this time, luckily, and it 
proved that the honest habit is too strong 
in you; hereafter you'll be proof against 
temptation.” 

A smile touched his lips. ‘You'll be 
surprised, son,” he murmured, his eyes 
on the hurrying youth, “when I tell you 
that the story of my ten-year-old crime 
was made up on the spot to test your 
true feeling for Ellen. But you'll never 
know what suggested it.” 

He tore the paper slip into tiny frag- 
ments and tossed them in the wind. 

But he did not have the first word 
with Blake after all. A patter of steps 
on the porch, the banging of a screen 
door, and a small figure darted swiftly 
past him and into the open arms of the 
only man she’d ever given a darn for. 

THE END 
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Built in lonely places, 





And memory of desert stars 
Shining on our faces. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





Here is seen the 
decorative value 
om carved and 

beamed ceiling 
when contrasted 
with walls of plain 
plaster a back- 
ground relieved by 


beautiful tapestry, 





portieres and 
the outlines of 


fine furniture 


HE walls of a room 

deserve the utmost 

consideration because 

they are the chief 
background of the room. Not 
only do they require a har- 
monious color treatment but, 
first of all, good proportions. 
Balance, which includes the 
height and width of the room 
as well as such wall openings 
as doors, windows and fire- 
place, is essential. 

Stucco walls with their 
simple finishes do much to 
emphasize good proportions. 
Until recently they have been 
considered suitable only for 
exteriors, whether of man- 
sion or cottage. Now it 
is realized that a stucco or 
plaster wall lends spacious- 
ness to any room. Stucco 1s 
an especially effective back- 
ground for the colorful and 
luxurious furnishings revived 
from the Renaissance period. 
The latter style of architec- 
ture, whether exterior or 
interior, is most harmoni- 
ously carried out with stucco 
walls. Both the practical and 
artistic are combined by 
their use, as the expense 
. compares favorably with 
paper or other wall hangings, 
and considerable variety as 
to texture and color can be 
achieved. 





















A hall that suggests the Spanish influence 











The plaster walls of the 
Italian Renaissance were 
known as_ stucco-duro or 
parge, which was merely the 
plasterer’s secret for com- 
pounding a hard durable 
plaster. They were smooth 
or sand-finished in natural, 
cream, ochre or gray tones 
at first. Diapered walls and 
more elaborate decorations 
were added later. ‘These 
included friezes with classical 
motifs like fruit, flowers and 
landscapes, sometimes gilded 
and colored, mirror panels, 
and decorated ceilings which 
were still further elaborated 
upon in England and France. 

In England during the 
Adam period the plaster wall 
was finished smooth and 
painted in delicate tones of 
buff, light green, drab and 
pearl; the ceilings, of which 
the next page photograph 
is suggestive, bore a refined 
ornamentation that relieved 
their austerity. But through- 
out Europe plain plastered 
walls were common and in 
Spain the stucco wall was 
typical. For this reason any 
simply finished stucco wall is 
frequently characterized as 
Spanish Renaissance. he 
hall illustrated is in keeping 
with the Spanish spirit be- 
cause of the wrought-iron 
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Paint the 


OU have read, perhaps, of 
the little child covered with 


gold leaf to represent a cheru- 
bim in a religious procession, 
and who died because the pores 
ceased to breathe. 
thousands of people are commit- 


Unwittingly, 


ting virtually the same error when 
they use impure soaps. 
tax is placed upon the kidneys and 
lungs to dispose of the waste which 


should be thrown off by the skin. 
Bodily health is impaired. 


A greater 


Paint the lily—and it dies! But 
wash it with the gentle rain and 
it lives—re-beautified. Clog the 


It Keeps 


. 


S =. 
2 





pores—and they cease to breathe! 
But wash them in the gentle lather 
of soap in its purest form—Fairy— 
and every pore is gently stimulated 
—there is a feeling of natural, 
bodily vigor—the body hreathes 


there is health. 


It is easy,to understand, there- 
fore, why more and more really 
clean people are swinging to Amer- 
ican white cleanliness, as shown by 
the ever-growing demand for Fairy 

the whitest soap in the world. The 
old-time fashion is fast giving way 
to the new idea of whiteness and 
purity. Today, simple, thorough 





Roosevect Miitary ACADEMY 
Wesr Enc.ewooo.N. J. 
The N. K. Fairbank Gampany, 
65 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen: 





Very truly yours, 


Theodore Roosevelt believed in clean minds in clean bodies. 
The Roosevelt Military Academy stands for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Lively, healthy American youngsters are bound to get a 
certain amount of wholesome dirt on them in the course of their play 
and study. FAIRY Soap, which we use in the Academy, helps to get 
them back to cleanliness—which is said to be next to Godliness. 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 





Secretary 

















FAIRY 


HELPS THE 








oo 


whiteness is considered the smart 
thing—it calls for no foreign touch, 
just as the lily demands no touch 
of the artist’s brush to enhance its 
natural beauty. 





Help the body breathe. Keep your 
five miles of pores happy. Fairy 
Soap cleanliness is pore-deep clean- 
liness, real cleanliness, white clean- 
For a baby’s tender skin, 
a woman's beautiful complexion, 
or the sturdy body of an active 
man it spells refreshing, soothing 


liness. 


skin vigor. 


[THe wk. FAIRBANK company) 


Factories in United States and Canada 


Your Five Miles of Pores Really Clean 





BODY BREATHE 
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The stucco walls 
and comipara- 
tively simple 
ceiling in this 
dining-room 
serve to em- 
phasize the 

elegance of the 
furniture and 

the rich texture 


of the curtains 











balustrade and lighting fixtures and 
the tiled floor. Variety and color—a 
Moorish inheritance—were thus _intro- 


duced by the Spaniards to modify the 
severity of plain walls. 

International Renaissance is a term 
more accurately descriptive of the modern 
room that has borrowed Old World ar- 
chitecture and furnishings. Such rooms 


can be very pleasing even though a com- 


posite of Italian, Spanish, French and 
English furnishings if the background is 
kept simple and colors and lines are 
artistically blended. And stucco seems 
to make the ideal background -because 
it has a dignified beauty of its own. It 
also combines successfully with wood 
paneling, whether as wainscoting or ceil- 
ing, plaster or paint-decorated ceiling, 
wrought iron, tiled floors, tapestries and 


ich sil Its very 
simplicity keeps the heavy overstuffed 
upholstered furniture now in vogue from 


rich silk or velvet draperies. 


being oppressive. The luxurious petit 
or gros point of tapestry-upholstered 
furniture, or the oriental symphonies of 
color in Persian or Chinese rugs also claim 
their full share of interest because of the 
unobtrusive background which gives the 
necessary contrast. (Continued on page 78) 





A Tent 
House 


If you own or 


lease land for 














































































a permanent 
camping place, 
this tent house 
would save the 
annual packing 
to and fro of 
camp equipment 
and also provide 
@ neat and ever- 


ready shelter 
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Clemenceau’s boundless energy 
is built on sound sleep 


On his eightieth birthday, the 
busy “Tiger of France” said the 
secret of his unfailing youth and 
energy is sound sleep. 


All successful men know that 
sleep is a faithful but exacting 
paymaster—that it will return 
many-fold all that you give it 
but make you pay if you cheat it. 


Knowing this, why do you give 
your sleep equipment so little 
thought? Why do you buy a 
spring and mattress with less care 
than you give any other impor- 
tant necessity you purchase? 





Take ten minutes tonight to 
study the mattress and spring 
you sleep on. Go to your furni- 
ture dealer’s and examine the 
wide range of Simmons mat- 
tresses and springs offered at 
prices to fit any pocketbook. 


Compare what you have with a 
Simmons mattress of buoyant 
new material and a Simmons 


spring of the type you best like. 
Then judge for yourself whether 


health, energy and personal suc- 
cess are not worth more than 
the small cost of sleep comfort. 


Nd 


,_ beds “Mattresses sat 95 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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The 


| Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE 


PARTRIDGE 
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SPRING CLEANING 


HEN Wendy left the 

for a more conventional home, 

you may remember that she 

gave her solemn promise to 
Peter Pan to return once every year for 
the spring cleaning. This has always 
been a matter that lay close to a woman’s 
heart. ‘The spring to her has meant, not 
so much opening leaf buds as opening 
spare rooms, old trunks and dark closets. 
In the years now forever past the spring 
cleaning took on the nature of a general 
upheaval, a war upon the dust and dirt 
produced through the winter by lamps 
and stoves and lodged in thick hangings 
and heavy floor coverings firmly tacked 


trectop 


in place. 

Carpets were torn from their moorings 
and whipped and beaten as if they were 
personally to blame for all the trouble. 
Bare floors re-echoed to weary feet, the 
smell of soap and paint filled the air, con- 
fusion reigned supreme and in the end 2 
chill and intense cleanliness resulted 
which lasted until gradually time and 
dust relaxed the tension. 

But all this belongs to the past and soon 
there will be no one who even recalls 
these horrors. Cleaning the modern 
house or apartment with its painted 
walls, hardwood or varnished 
floors, rugs and light or washable 
curtains presents no such problem. 

A general cleaning takes place 
frequently but at the same time 
the spring season makes a good 
point at which to take stock of 
the needs of the home for the 
coming year. 

With modern methods and mod- 
ern equipment and materials for 
cleaning every portion of the home the 
changes from the old work program 
should be the first consideration. Select a 
plan which best suits your individual 
needs. Do your cleaning in the mornings. 
saving the afternoons for rest and recrea- 
tion, or select certain days in the week and 
keep the rest free for family and friends. 
Women are inclined to be reactionary so 
far as their methods are concerned. ‘They 
are, as a rule, slow to give up old ways 
even when new devices offer freedom and 
leisure. Let your first effort be to live 
up to the possibilities of your vacuum 
-cleaner, and arrange your work plan to 
suit your ordinary plan of living as much 
as possible. 

The next step is to discover and use the 
simplest and best method for cleaning 
each portion of the house and the fur- 
nishings. Naturally this first resolves 
itself into floors, walls and woodwork. 

The brush attachment of the vacuum 


cleaner should be used or the walls before 
any other cleaning takes place. Light 
firm strokes straight up and down will 
free them from dust and prepare them for 
any treatment that may be necessary to 
renew or change color. 

Floors may be hardwood or wood that 
has been painted or stained and varnished 
to approximate the hardwood finish as 
nearly as possible. They may be covered 
with linoleum or they may be a holdover 
from a past decade, covered with carpet 
or matting. As wood floors with a hard 
finish are probably largely in the majority 
today they should be given’ primary 
consideration. 

For gathering up the dust on the floor 
itself the vacuum cleaner has almost 
entirely taken the place of the broom. 
Vacuum suction will take up the grit in 
cracks and crevices round baseboards and 
thresholds which no mop or duster will 















New devices offer freedom and leisure 


that the old methods never permitted 


reach. While the vacuum cleaner removes 
dust it will not give luster or polish to the 
wood. For the spring cleaning, floor wax 
should be applied to hardwood floors, 
and this should be thoroughly and care- 
fully rubbed in with a heavily weighted 
brush. After the first application a second 
coat should be put on almost immediately. 
After this a renewal every two or three 
months in the places which receive the 
most wear will keep the floors in excellent 
condition through the year, and going 
over them as needed with a liquid polish 


on a mop will free them from dust and 
give them a surface luster. Rugs are also 
thoroughly cleaned with the vacuum 
cleaner, which does not cause the wear 
and tear of the old whipping method. 

Painted or stained floors usually require 
a fresh treatment about once a year. 
However, if this does not seem necessary 
a thorough, careful cleaning with «a 
liquid polish is better than floor wax, as 
it conceals scratches and cleans as well as 
polishes in most instances. 

Linoleum now has a specially prepared 
wax of its own, in either a liquid or solid 
form applied as any floor wax, which 
fills in cracks and preserves the linoleum 
from wear while renewing its appearance. 
After this has been applied the floor 
should not be subjected to the old soap 
and water scrubbing treatment; a damp 
cloth is sufficient, with an occasional going 
over with a coat of wax. 

The treatment of woodwork depends 
largely on its color and finish. If the 
white finish so popular these last few years 
has been adopted, it should first be dusted 

thoroughly with a soft cheesecloth duster, 
then washed with a lather of pure soap 
and water. Cover only a_ small 
surface at a time and when clean dry 
with another cloth. This will pre- 
serve the finish for several years. 

For polishing varnished or stained 

woodwork use a liquid polish and 

a soft clean rag. Apply only a 

small amount of polish and rub in 

very thoroughly. The wax polishes 
are not satisfactory for an uneven 
surface where it is impossible to 
rub them in with a weight as may be 
done on the floors. 
Draperies can be freed from dust by the 
vacuum cleaner. If they need further 
cleansing they will probably have to be 
sent to a cleaning establishment. 

Wash curtains can be handled in the 
washing machine and either dried on 
frames constructed for the purpose or 
ironed with an electric ironer. 

For mattresses and stuffed and uphol- 
stered furniture the vacuum cleaner again 
comes into use with the proper attach- 
ment to reach down into depressions and 
folds. 

Painted furniture may be cleaned with 
soap and water in the same manner as 
painted woodwork. Mahogany will take 
an application of liquid polish as will any 
of the woods that are stained or varnished, 
and a thorough rubbing until the surface 
oil has entirely disappeared will generally 
obliterate small scratches or marks. 
Natural willow furniture sometimes turns 

(Continued on page 76) 
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_A Woman Is Only as Old 
As Her Complexion 











If you are fifty—and your 
skin is clear and fresh, your 
facial contour firm and 
youthful—you are young! 
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Roast Chicken, California Style 


Sunset Magazine, 
April, 1923 


GABRIEL MOULIN 


Your Choice of Chicken 


HERE is a world of variety in the 

preparation of chicken which few 

women realize. Each stage of 

advancement from the youngest 
broiler to the oldest fowl has its own best 
method of cooking and serving which 
proves a delight to all who are fortunate 
enough to partake of it. 

Chicken is a universal food; each 
country contributes its own especial 
seasoning or its characteristic combina- 
tion of ingredients which add flavor and 
distinction. ‘These may often be adapted 
to American palates and thus lend a new 
note to the everyday menu. 

To many women, although they may 
have exhausted their knowledge of ways 
to prepare it, chicken is available when 
other meats are more difficult to obtain. 
To such housewives these recipes will be 
especially acceptable as offering easily 
followed suggestions that give novelty 
to a well-known food. 

Chicken may be served hot or cold, in 
pieces or removed entirely from the bones, 
in salads or creamed dishes. In fact its 
possibilities are almost limitless, while it 
still’ offers the same food-value and 
tender delicacy. 


Chicken in the Casserole 
1 young fowl 3 tablespoons flour 
Salt and pepper 3 tablespoons cold 
1 cup cream water 


Dress and clean the fowl, cut in pieces 
for serving, sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and roll each piece in flour. Place in a 
greased casserole, put in a hot oven 
(soo degrees Fahrenheit) and allow to 
brown. Add 1 cup hot water, cover the 
chicken, lower heat to 400 degrees Fahren- 
heit and cook slowly until tender. Add 


cream, cook 10 minutes and add the flour 
mixed until smooth with cold water. 
Cook until the sauce thickens and serve. 


Birmingham Chicken 
3 tablespoons flour 
1g teaspoon pepper 
1 cup chicken stock 
1 glass or 34 cup 
jelly (preferably 
currant) 


1 old fowl 
Boiling water 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 slice onion 

1 stalk celery 

2 tablespoons fat 


Dress, clean and tie or skewer the legs 
and wings of fowl close to body. Tie in 
a piece of cheese cloth and place on a 
rack in a deep kettle. Pour in boiling 
water to come half way up the fowl, add 
onion and celery, cover closely and cook 
slowly until tender, turning occasionally. 
Add salt the last half hour of cooking. 
Melt the fat, add flour and when well 
mixed 1 cup of the strained chicken stock 
in which it was cooked. Bring to the 
boiling point, stirring constantly. Add 
jelly and when it has melted pour over 
the chicken on a hot platter and serve. 


Oven Broiled Chicken 
3 broilers 1% teaspoon pepper 
14 teaspoon salt 14 cup melted butter 
2 tablespoons finely chopped parsley 


Dress and clean the broilers, split and 
place in a greased dripping-pan skin 
side down. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and pour melted butter over them. Place 
in a hot oven (500 degrees Fahrenheit) 
and bake 20 to 30 minutes, depending on 
size of chickens. They are done when 
brown and teuder. Remove to hot 
platter, add parsley to butter in bottom 
of pan and pour over them. 

By this method of broiling all danger of 
burning the chicken on the outside before 
it is tender is done away with. Also 


there is no necessity for close watching as 
when broiling beneath or over the open 
flame. 


Potpourri of Chicken 
1 old fowl 1 cup spaghetti 
4 tablespoons fat 1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons minced 1 chopped green pep- 
onion per or pimiento 
4 cups hot water 1 can tomato sauce 


Clean the fowl and cut in pieces for 
serving. Melt the fat in a frying pan, 


add onion and fowl and fry until brown. . 


Place in a large casserole or baking dish 
with cover, add water, spaghetti, salt, 
pepper or pimiento and tomato sauce. 
Cover and bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees Fahrenheit) until fowl is tender, 
from 2% to 3 hours. Serve from the 


dish in which chicken is baked. 


Roast Chicken California Style 
1 chicken (about 4 14 teaspoon pepper 


Ibs.) 1 teaspoon sage 
14 cup butter ¥ cup seedless 
Y4 cup lard or other raisins 


fat 14 cup walnut meats 
3 cups bread crumbs broken in pieces 
1 teaspoon salt 


Dress and clean the fowl. Melt the 
butter and fat in a frying pan, add crumbs 
and seasoning and allow to fry until 
delicately browned, stirring frequently. 
Remove from heat, add raisins and nuts 
and fill the fowl with stuffing. Place the 
fowl in a roasting pan, dredge thickly with 
flour and put into a hot oven (500 
degrees Fahrenheit). After the surface 
has browned pour 2 cups of hot water 
round the fowl, reduce the heat to 400 
degrees Fahrenheit and roast slowly until 
tender, about 114 hours. If roasted with- 
out a cover, baste during the roasting 
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Pig 
A 


“Home canners are thoroughly awake to 
the necessity of having good rubber rings 
for sealing their glass canned products. 
They know that they must have between 
the jar and its top a thick soft cushion of 
live rubber which makes a perfect air- 
tight seal when the jar is closed. 

“Sealing the jar is, however, only half the 
battle. The rubber ring has presumably 
conquered its first enemy heat either in 
the prolonged moderate temperature of 
the water bath or the severer but shorter 
test of the pressure canner. It must not 
be forgotten that it will encounter on the 
pantry shelf other enemies which it must 
be specially prepared to resist. 

“Among these enemies are dampness, acid 
and time. How often the home canner 
stores away her well-sealed jars thinking 
they are safe, only to find months later 
that spoilage has taken place, apparently 
without cause. On examination it is found 
that the rubber has cracked and let in bac- 
teria-laden air. 
“Why did it crack? 
properly made to meet these persistent 
silent enemies. To make it pliable and 
workable rubber must be compounded 
with other chemical substances and min- 
eral matters, and this compounding varies 


Because it was not 


An Address to Home Canners by a 
Chemist Who Has Specialized 
in Rubber 


“The Enemies of Rubber” 


almost indefinitely with the purpose for 
which the article is to be used. In other 
words, the rubber must be prepared for the 
particular enemies likely to attack it. 


“GOOD LUCK jar rubbers are made by 
a firm which has been manufacturing jar 
rings for nearly fifty years. The rubbers 
are made in large quantities, which helps 
to insure uniformity of method and quality 
of materials. There is no experimenting 
with small batches. This week’s run is 
the same as last week’s run, and next 
week’s compound will be just the same. 
This compound has been perfected through 
years of experience to resist the special 
enemies of the sealed glass jar.” 
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GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers have been tested and approved for 
all methods of canning by the experts of the Home Canners’ 
Association of America. They come packed with the following 
leading brands of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas Good Luck, 
Schram Ever Seal, Schram Acme. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send ro cents for sample 
dozen. For 6 cents in stamps we will mail you our book on 
cold pack canning, containing many novel and excellent 
recipes. 


Boston Woven Hose & RussBer Company, 26 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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C The . 


discriminating hostess 
serves 


Folger's 


Golden Gate 


Coffee 


nee the afternoon recep- 
tion or for after dinner 
service, you may be sure that 
your coffee will be “right” 

if it’s Folger’s Golden Gate. 





The experience of almost 
three quarters of a century has 
developed the distinctive fla- 
vor of Folger’s Golden Gate 
Coffee. It really is “different 
in taste from other coffee and 
better.” 


Tellyour groceryou wantit. 


J. A. FOLGER & CO. 
San Francisco 
Kansas City - Dallas 
Shizuoka, Japan 





























they liked 
\, Folgers Coffee-, 


\. $0 will you 









process. Serve with a gravy made by 
thickening the liquid in the pan. 


Chicken Roman 


1 fowl 3 tablespoons olive 

$ green peppers or salad oil 

2 small onions 2 cups strained toma- 
1 teaspoon salt toes or 


2 cans tomato s:ice 


Dress, clean and tie or skewer the legs 
and wings of the fowl close to body. Place 
in a kettle, surround with boiling salted 
water, add a piece of bay leaf, a slice of 
celery and a small piece of lemon peel. 
Cover and cook until tender. Remove 
chicken from stock, discard skin, disjoint 
and place pieces on a hot platter. Sauce 
should be prepared while chicken is 
cooking. Heat the oil, add green peppers 
and onions finely chopped, cook over a 
low heat until softened, add tomato, 
bring to the boiling point, pour over 
chicken and serve. 


Roast Chicken with Mushrooms 


2 voung chickens 114 teaspoons sul! 
1 lb. large fresh 14 teaspoon celery 
mushrooms or salt 
2 cups canned 1¢ teaspoon cay- 
mushrooms enne pepper 
1, cup butter 1 cup boiling water 


1 cup cream 


Dress and clean the chickens and cut 
them in quarters. If the fresh mushrooms 
are used, remove the skin and cut in 
halves. If canned variety is used, rinse 
thoroughly in cold water. Melt the 
butter in a large shallow pan which has a 
tight-fitting cover. Place the chicken in 
pan with mushrooms round it and sprinkle 
with the seasonings. Pour water over 
all, cover and bake in a moderate oven 
(400 degrees Fahrenheit) for about 114 
hours or until chicken is tender. Uncover 
during the last ten minutes to brown 
slightly. Remove chicken to hot platter. 
Add cream to mushrooms, place directly 
over heat and add thickening made of 2 
tablespoons flour mixed until smooth with 
a little cold water. When the mixture 
has thickened pour over the chicken and 
serve. 

The housewife is often glad to know of 
a way to prepare a dainty dish from left- 
over chicken which will give it a new 
character and flavor. It is often possible 
by some such means as this to extend a 
small amount of chicken to serve a greater 
number of persons. The following three 
recipes are particularly adapted to this 
purpose. 


Chicken Supreme 
2 tablespoons butter 1 pimiento finels 


14 cup crumbs chopped 
1 cup milk 14 teaspoon pepper 
14 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon 
1 cup chopped chopped parsley 
cooked chicken 2 eggs 


Melt the butter, add crumbs and milk 
and cook 3 minutes, stirring often. Add 
seasonings, chicken and slightly beaten 
eggs. Beat until thoroughly mixed and 
pour into a greased baking dish or indi- 
vidual ramekins. Set in a pan of hot 
water and bake in a moderate oven (325 
degrees Fahrenheit) from 30 to 40 
minutes. At no time should the oven be 
hot enough to allow the water to boil in 
the pan. Serve immediately. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Creamed Chicken Neptune 
2 tablespoons fat 1 small can crab 
3 tablespoons flour meat 
] teaspoon salt 114 cups diced 
1; teaspoon paprika chicken 
2 cups rich milk or 14 green pepper 
cream finely chopped 
6 slices toast 


Melt the fat, add flour, salt and paprika 
and when well mixed add the milk or 
cream and bring to the boiling point 
stirring constantly. Shred the crab meat, 
discarding any bones. Scald the pepper 
by pouring boiling water over it and drain 
thoroughly before chopping it. Add 
crab, pepper and chicken to the sauce and 
when it has boiled serve immediately on 
slices of toast. 

Chicken Chop Suey American Style 
2 tablespoons sugar 1 cup finely chopped 
2cups chicken broth celery 





1 tablespoon olive or 1 cup boiled rice 
salad oil 2 cups cooked 

114 teaspoons salt chicken in small 

1 chopped pimiento pieces 

2 large onions chop- 1 tablespoon Wor- 
ped cestershire sauce 


Put the sugar in a frying pan and stir 
over a low heat until a golden brown 
syrup has formed. Remove from heat 
and add chicken broth, bring to the 
boiling point stirring, add oil, salt, 
pimiento, onions and celery, cover and 
cook slowly 20 minutes. Add chicken, 
rice and Worcestershire sauce and cook 
until mixture is thick. Serve at once. 

There are a number of delicious ways 
for serving chicken cold which are appro- 
priate for luncheon, supper, a picnic or a 
party. When the meat is to be entirely 
removed from the bones there is less 
trouble to the -process if the chicken 1s 
cooked whole after dressing and cleaning. 

When the chicken is stewed and served 
cold it may be glacéd by a very simple 
method of preparation. Boil down the 
chicken stock until it is very rich. Dip 
each piece of chicken in it and spread 
chicken on plates or a large platter. 
When cold each piece will be coated with 
ielly. 

Chicken Loaf 
1 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon chopped 


Z cups cooked 
chicken finely 
chopped 

1 cup crumbs onion 

1 tablespoon fat 1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons flour 1 egg 

34 cup ripe olives 
Melt the fat, add flour, seasonings, and 
when well mixed add milk. Bring to the 
boiling point, stirring constantly. Remove 
from heat, add crumbs, chicken, beaten 
egg and olives which havé been stoned 
and chopped. Pour into a greased loaf 

pan and bake in a moderate oven (350 

degrees Fahrenheit) from 30 to 40 minutes 

oruntil frm. Serve with tomato sauce. 
Jellied Chicken 

1}3 cups rich chicken 1 cup finely chopped 
broth celery 

] tablespoon gelatine 1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons cold 1, teaspoon pepper 


water 1 pimiento finely 
1 tablespoon lemon chopped 
Juice 2 cups chicken cut in 


small pieces 


Soak the gelatine in cold water. Bring 
the chicken broth to the boiling point, 
add soaked gelatine, remove from heat 
and stir until it dissolves. 


Add lemon, | 
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‘What ts the secret 
of good-natured children? 


be BUILD child health and happiness, natural foods 
are the most helpful——especially cereals. Of all cereals, 
oatmeal is best. But it makes a difference which kind of 
rolled oats is used. 


The superiority of H-O is due to an exclusive process of 
Steam-Cooking and Pan-Toasting the oats in the old-fashioned 
way. 

Thorough Steam-Cooking in closed kettles at 250 
degrees, dextrinizes the starch and makes the oats diges- 
tible. Pan-Toasting over live coal fires at 650 degrees, 
produces that delicious H-O flavor. 


H-O oats are plump, curly and brown—exclusive 
characteristics made possible only by the Steam-Cooking 
and Pan-Toasting process. 


Oatmeal made from H-O (Hornby’s Oats) has dis- 


tinctive color, flavor and texture, unlike any other oats. 


For free trial package, write the H-O Cereal Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., Department “E.” 


Pan Toasted 
fr FLAVOR 


Steam Cooked 
fr HEALTH 
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celery, salt, pepper, pimiento and chicken } an 
nd put into mold or serving dish. Set } ar 
aside in a cold place until firm and serve | ov 









Whenever the recipe calls for chocolate, call 





on Ghirardelli’s! Not only asa delicious bever- with mayonnaise. Garnish with slices | St 
age but for a// your cooking, baking and dessert- of lemon, lettuce or celery tops. sp 
making it is the ideal chocolate. What’s more, Chicken Salad . 
there’s no grating; no bother; no waste. It’s 2 cups diced cooked 14 teaspoon salt a 
chicken ¥ teaspoon pepper 

already ground, ready for you! 1 cup thinly sliced —_1 tablespoon lemon for 
celery juice the 

Send for free recipe booklet 34 cup ripe olives 1 red pimiento col 

Es 2 tablespoons olive © Mayonnaise or cook- | an 
Since 1852, D. GHIRARDELLI CO. San Francisco or salad oil ed salad dressing I 
Mix the chicken, celery and ripe olives ins 

which have been stoned and cut in halves, | br! 

Add the lemon juice, salt and pepper to cha 

the oil and beat well. Addto the chicken [| ™ 

mixture, stir in thoroughly and set aside alt 

for at least 1 hour. Just before serving the 

| mix with mayonnaise or cooked salad I 

dressing, garnish with lemon slices, has 

pimiento, lettuce or celery tops. Hard shi 

cooked eggs may be cut in pieces and sub- | Wa! 

| stituted for some of the chicken if desired, | ofd 

Chicken Mousse dist 

11% cups finely 4 teaspoon salt _ free 

minced cooked _ 4 teaspoon paprika add 

| chicken V4 tablespoon lemon d 

| 1 tablespoon gela- juice r | 

tine 14 cup mayonnaise of 

2 tablespoons cold or cooked salad unt! 

water dressing thor 

¥ cup rich chicken 1 cupcream whipped § sary 

broth app 

Soak the gelatine in cold water. Bring dry 

broth to boiling point, add gelatine, | © b 

remove from heat and stir until it dis- J "SU 

solves. Add salt, paprika and lemon | ‘¢: 

juice and cool. Add chicken and salad W 

dressing and fold in the cream. Pour into | °V* 

mold or serving dish and chill. Set aside need 

until firm and serve with additional salad | of be 

dressing on lettuce. has { 

note 

wher 

plies 

, on : ” e e Th 
Say “Gear-ar-delly Spring Cle aning been 
decac 
(Continued from page 70) hard 
centr 


dark from washing; in this case, or wher keep 
soiled, it can be stained a rich brown ora f clean 
soft green lighte 


G trardellis Blankets and counterpanes can be Th 


Choco late thoroughly washed and cleaned at home | to ke 
in the washing machine without much | Wher 

effort. Blankets are more easily handled } ing se 

if they are cut in two and the edges bound } them, 


with ribbon, bias strips of silk or sateen } inthe 
ora tape. If you do not possess a washing f to ma 
machine these articles should be sent toa Jf a life 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES reliable laundry or cleaning establish- } pleasa 


Th h C S 1 
se eat acu pamee ee Geet en ment, as they are too bulky to be handled f tant t 


From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office hefore 




















































E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 977 Calif. Bldg. Los Angeles 


shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded b rerienced . 
poe Meet, beet EMEIGHT COMPANY in the old- fashioned washtub with any be sul 
Henne Ma, Se eee” Fe SS ton anguea_ | CeTEaINtY Of success in the resule: The 
Phitadetphta, Decet wlatk® Bie fh ual lean Closets and all storage places for clothes f among 
"hiladelphia, Drexe in 
see i Gneslini, Gieguteuns nawien South Building or extra bedding should be carefully adapt 
— Cincinnati | examined at this time. Remove every: the mc 
F thing from the closets and place in the | work | 
Stillwell | Williams F open air and sunlight if possible. Clean | greate 
PLAN BOOKS . tam ours the closet thoroughly, wipe the wood- 
. 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN EUROPEAN TRAVEL fl 
—show Pictures, Floor Plans ara work and inject into all cracks in_ floor, 
eon Sphreerarggt aes or Attention is called to our two T ren b d db helves 
anne _— 200 Selected | SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS Ww “i Ss aa ase hat Ss “ee “It 0 Ss sali 
. _— | Visiting France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and walls a solution of ha urpen Milk 
CALIFORNIA STYLE oi, HOMES | Be von and Engl and, ene = | the World War and half carbolic acid. Air the closet in the 
N : ‘ a = a ittlefields ailing about July rst, returning ‘ . 
50 niin nl 50 oe | September 1st. For teachers and students. thoroughly before replacing garments. Lucas 
a oc “wen | PRICES $200 LESS This is excellent moth insurance. pr ’ 
conan eons Leanne | | chan pur rsa fils tg but only Set | | If clothes are to be packed away, clean J Nts 
2 a 2 Q Q S ’ 
SPECIAL OFFER Send $2.50 for any | limited to 18, so booking must be made early. | | and pressthem first. Then wrap in paper | % the 
three of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. Write for booklet, The Egerton R. Williams Co., 220 and tie securel health ¢ 
Money back if not satisfied | Devon:hire Street, Boston, Mass. y: ks 
| Of course white enamel bathtubs, sin 
! 
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and bowls need frequent cleaning as they 
are in constant use, but they can not be 
overlooked in the general spring upheaval. 
Steel wool in pad form, prepared with a 
special soap will remove the dark stains 
which collect on these surfaces and keep 
them white and smooth without injury. 

There is now a preparation in liquid 
form which, applied to the iron portion of 
the stove will make it rust proof, and in 
consequence much easier to keep clean 
and shining. 

Mirrors, glass covered pictures and 
inside glass doors can be frequently 
brightened by rubbing over with a wet 
chamois followed by a dry one. Windows 
may need a more drastic treatment, 
although this will do for them also unless 
they are very dirty. 

Perhaps in the general cleaning you 
have discovered that compared to the 
shining spotlessness elsewhere your silver 
ware has lost its lovely sheen under a coat 
of dark tarnish. To restore its complexion 
isa simple matter. Fill a new aluminum 
dish, or one that is absolutely clean and 
free from grease with boiling water, and 
add one teaspoon of ordinary baking soda 
and one teaspoon of salt for each quart 
of water. Immerse the silver in this 
until the tarnish disappears. Rinse very 
thoroughly in clean hot water. If neces- 
sary rub over with a paste silver polish 
approved by your jeweler, rinse again and 
dry on a soft clean cloth. If the silver is 
to be put away there is a non-tarnishing 
tissue which can also be obtained from 
the jeweler, in which it may be wrapped. 

While the house is being carefully gone 
over a list should be kept of articles which 
need renewing or replacing. If the supply 
of bed and table linen, blankets or towels 
has fallen below the usual stock on hand, 
note should be taken and purchases made 
when sales are advertised and new sup- 
plies may be bought to best advantage. 

The work of cleaning the home has 
been simplified in two ways in the last 
decade. First the home, by installing 
hardwood floors, open plumbing and 
central heat, has been made easier to 
keep clean. Second, the devices for 
cleaning the home have made the labor 
lighter in every particular. 

The third and most. necessary -step is 
to keep pace with these improvements. 


When women generally acquire the realiz- | 


ing sense that work has been lessened for 


them, the work itself will be approached — 


in the spirit of today. It is not necessary 


to make a rigid plan and adhere to it as | 
a life or death matter. After all, living | 


pleasantly and comfottably is the impor- 
tant thing to which all work plans should 
be subordinated wherever possible. 

There is no more advanced thinker 
among women than that one who has 
adapte d herself with ease and delight to 


the modern conditions which make house- | 


Work in particular and life in general a 
greater joy for her. 





Milk as a body builder will be discussed 
in the May issue by Dr. William Palmer 
Lucas, one of the Pacific Coast’s greatest 
child specialists. His article will be part 
of the notable series dealing with child 
health education in the public schools. 

—The Editors. 
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HE immaculate 

cleanliness of the 
crystal white por- 
celain—inside and 
out—with the prac- 
tical advantages of 
the Bohn Syphon Sys- 
tem form an appeal for 
beauty and utility that 
will not be overlooked 
by thediscerning house- 


SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 


Bohn Refrigerator Co. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN COMPANY 
135 Stockton Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


PARMELEE-DOHRMANN COMPANY 
436 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Adopted by the Pullman Company and 
dining car service of all American 
Railroads. 





















































Do Your Spring House-Cleaning With the Eureka 


than on all other electric vacuum cleaners 
combined. 


F every woman could know how won- 

derfully it would aid in her work of 
Spring house-cleaning ; how much time and 
toil it would save—every woman would 
use the Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner 
More than 700,000 housewives are realiz- 
ing daily, how much better and quicker it 
performs the work that taxes health and 
time, and how delightfully easy it makes 
the most wearing drudgery 


Do you appreciate that the vacuum cleaner 
of today is far more highly improved and 
helpful than the cleaner of only a year or 
two ago? And you may judge the Eureka 
from the fact that more grand prizes and 
awards of merit have been conferred on it 


Grand Prize 


(‘leaner vile 
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Its greater suction and highly improved 
detachable sweep action brush, clean 
deeply and thoroughly. Dust and dirt 
cannot resist the powerful air current. 
Cleaning beneath beds and furniture is 
accomplished with simple ease. Portieres, 
upholstered furniture, mattresses, stair 
carpets, tapestries, etc., are renovated with 
delightful ease and certainty. The attach- 
ments are so handy that you will use them 
almost daily 

The Eureka dealer in your city will wel- 
come the opportunity of demonstrating a 
Eureka in your home. ‘Phone him today. 
Write us if you do not know his narne. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 
Vakers of Eureka Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario; Foreign Branch, 
& Fisher Street, Holborn; London; W. 


C. 1, England (76 
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“It. GETS THE-DrIART” 


| 


| 
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Interior Stucco 


(Continued from page 68) 


A plain wall being so tempting to deco- 
rate, all nations have succumbed to hang- 
ing tapestries, oil canvases and rich 
draperies upon it; but equally effective 
decorations are the building of little 
niches in the wall for plants, shrines, wall 
fountains, bird cages or the glorification 
of some choice art object—especially if 
the room is an informal one like a sun- 
room or patio. Yet the stucco wall itself 
is successful in nearly every room from 
the hall to the bedroom. Similarity of 
color and finish lends both harmony and 
spaciousness to the home as a whole but 
different rooms may have as many dif- 
ferent treatments. | Whitewash, paint, 
oil and varnish, as well as color, are em- 
ployed for desired effects. The plaster 
wall is usually an easier medium for get- 
ting a precise color than wall-paper. 
Whether the wall is to be rough or smooth 
in texture rests with the plasterer who 
can sand or trowel it in the effect known 
as “jazz plaster,”’ which is more artistic 
than it sounds! The color and final finish 
is the decorator’s touch. Polychroming 
in very subtle tints can be charming. 
Even an amateur can apply the flat paint 
in the tones used by ancient artists. 
The stipple finish consists of one coat of 
flat paint applied with a brush, then a 
second coat—usually a lighter tone— ap- 
plied with a sponge. Varnish is used 
where a glaze is desired. 

Marion BROWNFIELD. 


U 


A Shoe Box 


HOE boxes are usually of three kinds— 

unhandy, more unhandy and most un- 
handy. ‘Those of the last type—which 
is the most common—are generally sit- 
uated under a row of hanging garments, 
each equipped with a separate and dis- 
tinct species of hook or button, carefully 








The box is convenient and dust-proof ; the 
door opens downward, above the hanger 


pole; the top serves asa shelf 
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designed to catch in one’s hair. The 
interior is dark, and one fishes blindly 
and exasperatedly among the jumble of 


footwear until the sought-for pair of | 


shoes is unearthed. 

The box in the accompanying illustra- 
tion eliminates all this bother. It is 
merely a shallow receptacle resting on the 
wall molding of the closet in place of the 
usual shelf, the top being low enough to be 
used as a shelf. The door is on the front 
and opens downward, disclosing the shoes 
arranged in a neat, compact row, easy 
to see and to reach, yet entirely out of 
the way when not wanted. ‘There is a 
partition in the center, chiefly to prevent 
sagging and to add stability, but the 
two compartments are convenient if two 
persons occupy the same room, or if it 
is desired to separate easily soiled shoes 
from the every-day variety. 

This idea was also used for a dust- 
proof hat box in a hall closet, the box 
made deeper, about twelve inches inside 
measurement and furnished with several 
compartments. Frances A. Paxton. 


U 


Together 


| dreamed a dream, and so did you, 
But neither dream was quite complete. 
Long years we worked away alone 
And then one day we chanced to meet. 
The things you lacked to build your dream 
I gave you gladly from my store; 
Your love for me proved such a wealth 
As I had never known before. 
Combined, our dreams have made a home; 
The doors are wide, the arches true, 
And windows open to the sun 
With children’s faces peeping through. 
— J. Lilian Vandevere. 


U 
“Beautifying the Kitchen 


A NEW cabinet was recently built into 
my kitchen. Of course, after the cabi- 
net was completed, the whole room needed 
refinishing. The wood-work had been 
stained a light oak. I was tired of that so 

put two coats of good white paint on all 
of the wood-work, then two coats of a deli- 
cate gray enamel, letting each coat dry 
thoroughly before applying the next. The 
walls were then painted with flat paint in 
the same shade of gray with a narrow 
stenciled border in burnt orange and blue. 

I very much dislike common green | 
window shades so I took unbleached | 


muslin, cut it the width of the old shades, |». Fvenwein 


scalloped the lower edges, had them hem- | 
stitched close to the edges and trimmed to | 
leave picot edges. Then I sewed my strip 
lor the stick just above the scallops, 
stretched them on light frames and gave 
them a thin coat of the gray paint. When 
they were thoroughly dried I tacked them 
on the rollers and behold, new shades! 

An old blue pottery bowl holds a 
potted calendula and just now adds a 
needed touch of brightness to my window. 
And a wooden chair, enameled to match 
the wood-work, has a blue and white | 
checked gingham cushion with a simple 
Ctoss-stitched design done in orange | 
thread, furnishing a restful spot to sit in 
while preparing fruits and vegetables. 

Appie G. Evens. 


| Best for Baby 
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The nurse servcs her fellow- 
beings in their hour of need. “A 
friend in need is afriend indeed 


Tomer. BABY 
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Your druggist knows 
— for your druggist is 
more thana merchant 
Try the Drug Store 
first. 





















Faces you trust 


OU have confidence in 

the “face” of a tin of 
Johnson’s Baby Powder. 
Just as you have in nurses 
and druggists. 


Johnson’s Baby Powder is 
the “nurse” among talcum 
powders. You feel that it is 
a safe companion for your 
baby; that it is a cooling, 
comforting protection for 
vour baby’s skin. 


Moreover, Johnson’s has 
actually been first choice 
with nurses for over thirty- 
five years. Its quality is 
like that of all Johnson 
& Johnson Red Cross 


products. 


You want the best powder 
for your baby —and John- 
son’s is best. So, naturally, 
it is the largest selling baby 
powder in the world. 


Best for You 


Baby Powder 








SHORT - STORY, WRITING 
A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and mar- 
keting of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 

150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 251 Springfield, Mass. 
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Huntington Lake 
Camp for Girls 


JULY 3rd to 30th 
A healthful, ideal vacation for 
girls of ten to sixteen years 


Ruth Heyneman, A. B. 


2721 Clay St., San Francisco 
Full information on request 





An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Does your 
tooth-brush 
“show pink”? 


ics TOO OFTEN men and 
women hold back from giving 
their teeth the good brushing 
needed because their gums 
are soft or irritated. 

A “pink tooth-brush” is a 
sign of tooth trouble te come 
—a warning to restore your 
gums to a healthy condition. 

In this, Ipana Tooth Paste 
can help you. For it cleans the 
teeth thoroughly and exercis- 
es a gentle healing effect upon 
soft and bleeding gums. 

Ipana contains Ziratol, long 
used by the profession in the 
treatment of soft, spongy or 
bleeding gums. 

And flavor! Ipana is 
smooth,snappyanddelightful. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 














Bristol-Myers Co.., 43 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 
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Secession and Cynthia in Idaho 


(Continued from page 21) 


dancing-man, but Bill was, and to him 
Bob issued his orders: 

“Bill, | want you to take Cynthia to 
the ball, and if any snoozer turns up his 
nose at her, you just report to me.” 

Cynthia’s arrival created a sensation. 
The other women were respectable, and 
they agreed that, if she were permitted to 
remain, they would leave. The managers 
of the function were acquainted with this 


| determination and, after a consultation, 
| one of them was deputed to convey the 


| result. 


So he approached Cynthia and 
her escort and advised them to “Get up 
and skedaddle.” 


The managers were by no means ignor- 


| ant of the risks they ran in taking such 


action, and for the remainder of the night 
held themselves in readiness for the ex- 
— onslaught from Cherokee Bob. 
3ut none came, and much to the relief of 
all, dancers and managers alike, the ball 
wound up without a shooting scrape, and 
was accordingly voted a great social suc- 
cess. The rage of Cynthia and the vin- 
dictiveness of Cherokee Bob, however, 
had not subsided. 

The next day Bob and Willoughby 
ranged the streets, flourishing knives and 
pistols and bragging of their prowess. 
And yet the day passed without blood- 
shed, Cynthia’s humiliation still unatoned 
for. And still another day passed without 
event. But every one felt that the explo- 
sion was yet to come. 

Tt began with the morning of the third 
day. ‘The leader of the orderly citizens 
was a saloon-keeper named Williams, 
better known as “‘Jakey.” It was the 
intention of Bob and Bill to kill the mana- 
gers of the ball, but they felt that they 
could not safely undertake it without first 
putting Jakey out of the way. 

Jakey, although a tough man when cor- 
nered, was not seeking trouble, and, in 


| the effort to avoid it, left saloon after 





saloon. Finally he grew tired of playing 
the hare and, declaring he would go no 
further, returned by a roundabout route 
to his own saloon. As he stepped toward 
the door, his pursuers fired at him. Re 
turning the fire with his revolver, he pro- 
cured a loaded shotgun from the saloon 
and rushed back into the street. 

Other citizens had by now joined in the 
fray, and Bob and Bill, separated by their 
fire, were retreating backward, in oppo- 
site directions, down the main street, fir- 
ing as rapidly as they could. With the 
twelfth shot, Willoughby’s two pistols 
were empty, and he turned to run, with 
Jakey in close pursuit. His lifeblood pour- 
ing from sixteen wounds, he sank to the 
ground, exclaiming: 

“For God’s sake, don’t shoot any more; 
I’m dying now.” Which he was. 

Cherokee Bob was firing from round 
the corner of a house behind which he had 
concealed himself. As he aimed his revol- 
ver, a pistol-bullet from a house across the 
way brought him down. He was borne to 
his saloon where, by way of consolation, 
he was told that his first shot had killed 
Jakey. He died three days later cherish- 
ing this consoling delusion. “Tell my 
brother at Lewiston I have killed my man 
and gone on a long hunt,” were his last 
words. 

And thus, for the sake of Cynthia, 
Cherokee Bob yielded up his life, as Bob 
Willoughby, like another true knight, had 
sacrificed the integrity of his skin. Inci- 
dentally, Florence was purified. Even 
Cynthia shook the dust of the place from 
her feet and, in obedience to the parting 
injunction of Cherokee Bob, rejoined Bill 
Mayfeld, now at Placerville, Idaho, where 
he was killed a few months later as the 
result of a quarrel over cards. 

And with his death fell the shades of 
eventide on Cynthia’s brief and garish day, 
forerunner of black night and final eclipse. 








Red Tragedies 


(Continued from page 23) 


The work is hard. It is physically 
hard, nervously hard, emotionally hard; 
and all I am able to do is only a’ nibble at 
the hay stack of what there is to be done. 
But there is the same fascination about it 
that there must be in gold mining. I 
sometimes see myself in imagination 
twenty years hence, a white-haired pros- 
pector, poverty stricken and weary, still 
hunting in the hills for the elusive yellow 
metal. There is this difference, however: 
the old prospector seeks perpetually and 


seldom finds his gold, while I seek and 


find what I am searching for. I can not 
lose for I dig in the soil of human nature, 
and I know that underneath the surface 1s 
hidden the spark divine. 

Here I find the romanticism of my 
earlier years, lately spent and _ travel 
worn, reviving. I live again in the im- 
agination of my childhood. As I look 
toward the hills I see—or is it an illusion’— 
a naked horseman against their red rocky 
sides. Visible through the greasewoo 
close by, I see the trembling of a feather 


war bonnet. But I soberly reflect that the | 
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Model ‘‘M’’ 
[f you are interested 
in Gas Ranges ask 
us tosend you Book- 
let No. 408. 








oO generations of good cooks 
will tell you why a Glenwood makes cooking easy 


Ask any woman who remembers the first 
famous Glenwood coal ranges of thirty 
years ago. 

Or ask a young housewife who is using 
one of the new Glenwood gas ranges — 
porcelain enameled — with time-saving 
devices her mother never dreamed of. 
It doesn’t matter which you ask, for the 
fundamental idea in Glenwood construc- 
tion has always been the same: to make 
cooking easy by every principle of con- 
struction and arrangement, and by every 
practical device that will save time, fuel 
and unnecessary work. 


NATIONAL GLENWOOD WEEK 
APRIL 14-21 


See the latest models at your Glenwood dealer’s 


~ 
WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 
Western Branch: 205 N. State Street, Chicago 


Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges Heating Stoves and Furnaces 








The Gold Medal Glen- 
wood, “‘Two Ranges in 
One.” Write us for 
Booklet No. 406. 








I 





A Glenwood Coal Range, 
Model “C.”’ In pearl-gray 
porcelain enamel or plain 
black. (Booklet No. 407 on 
request.) 
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Is Your Skin 


Like A Clear Stream ~ or A Muddy Swamp? 








OME faces you see fairly glow 
with thorough cleanliness. 
They are clear and whole- 

some-looking—good to gaze upon 
—faces that will stand the search- 
ing test of sunlight. 


Others, apparently clean, are 
obscured by a certain cloudiness 
which denotes an impaired pore 
condition. There isa great dif- 
ference between complexions as 
there is between a clear stream 


and a muddy swamp. 


It is the difference between 


really clean and_ nearly clean. 


. . . Which is yours? 


Today people are fast adopting 
the habit of American white cleanli- 


ness—pore-deep cleanliness. 


They have learned that ingre- 
dients so often found in impure 
soaps offset the very purpose for 
which soap is intended—that they 
clog the pores instead of cleansing 
and invigorating them. 


And this accounts for the in- 
creasing number of users of Fairy 
Soap, the whitest soap in the world. 
Fairy means more than surface 
cleanliness. Its mild, soothing 
lather reaches 
leaving them free to do the work 


into the pores,’ 


which Nature intends them to do. 
After a Fairy Soap bath the entire 
body is not only thoroughly clean, 
but invigorated as well. The body 
breathes—and that is most essential 
to robust health. 


Try Fairy Soap for a week. Its 
very simplicity will charm you. 
Constant use will prove that Fairy 
is soap in its purest form. Its white- 
ness and firmness endure to the 
last thin wafer. It floats. It fits 
the hand—and its small price fits 
every pocketbook. 


LTHE NK. FAIRBANK company] 


Factories in United States and Canada 


It Makes Absolute Cleanliness Easy 





WA, MEWwerr, Pres 4 M. KING, VICE-PRES 


ee & CURRY, oon 
Dachson, Missiasipgt 

The N. K. Fairbank Company, 

65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 





43. 4 MARTFIELO. TagAs 


Mississippi Baptist Hospital 


Fairy Soap has been used for a number of years in this institution 
and in our opinion its purity and skin refreshing qualities are excelent. 
The importance of the proper care of the pores of the skin cannot 





be emphasized too strongly, and our experience with Fairy Soap has == eee 
caused us to endorse its use. » 0 ‘ —. = a a 
Yniaee th: lbfbil Khepll — —__— 
Gy WA. bung. Aft. a 





FAIRY SOA 






HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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warriors, painted, are no longer on the 
hills nor hiding in the grass. I am only 
too sadly sure they are in the camps. But 
I know that the old man, Elk Shoulder, 
dying of tuberculosis of the throat, the 
very sight of whom brings me near to 
tears, did once stand on that horizon line 
in war dress and paint; the husband of 
blind old Mrs. Black Eagle once led his 
mounted fighters through these very hills 
against Custer, and the wrinkled old chief, 
Young Bird, who is at my door each day, 
was with him. 

In the smitten faces of these old men 
and women is written the story of the last 
fifty years. It is not a beautiful story. 
How many times, as I sit at the side of one 
of them, do I get the same offhand reply, 
as I ask “‘What does he say?—‘Oh, he’s 
just talking about old times.’ We justify 
our course, I know, with what we find be- 
trayed on the faces of the middle-aged—a 
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smug satisfaction with their mendicant 
lives. But on the faces of the young of 
this people is a different look. It is the 
same exalted look that once carried their 
grandfathers to battle against great odds 
for their land and their homes; it is a look 
of nobility—a look independent, proud, 
sensitive, almost fiercely liberty loving 
and free. It is the inner spirit, visible. 


The souls of the young yet live. And the | 
same strong racial spirit evident in that 

high look of power, that in the old has | 
gathered itself to itself, aloof for fifty | 
years, and has held off the white man’s | 
way of life—that same proud spirit set | 


free in the young from the steel chains of | 


tradition, tenderly fed with those most 
excellent things from our most excellent 


educational table, would, in less than a | 


generation change the status of the Chey- 
enne from that of a National liability to 
that of a great American asset. 


Other articles on the present.day status of the American Indian will appear in 
later issues. —The Editors. 





Business and Brides 


(Continued from page 10) 


“A little, Mr. Adams,” Marge said 
primly. “Ill be glad to help you any way 
I can.” 

In a week he didn’t remember that 
there was such a person in the world as 
Wilma Wayne Dunn. He couldn’t—he 
was too busy. Marge took him the whole 
way in sugar. What she didn’t know she 
learned, and fed to him the next morning. 
I have my own suspicions that it was 
Marge who conceived the idea of buying 
that ship-load lot in New York when the 
Cuban market broke and bringing it 
round through the Canal. They put it up 
tome and I gave them the stony stare and 
told Paul he was running the sugar depart- 
ment. He had a congestive chill, but he 
bought the sugar. Maybe you'll remem- 
ber. Zombro and Davey sat on the top of 
the sugar world of the Pacific for three 
months after that and the deal made us so 
much that I actually bought myself a new 
bottom for my chair here. I gave the two 
kids a bonus—and they got married on it. 


Mrs. Davey leaned back in her chair 
~(newly bottomed) at an angle which 
made me nervous, for she is a large and 
healthy lady, and smiled at the ceiling. 

“Whatis happiness?” she asked thought- 
ully. “For me it’s an old pair of shoes, 
the Victrola playing an accordion record, 
and the thought that tomorrow is a holi- 
day. For Paul and Margy Adams it was 
a little bungalow with a real Chinese silk 
tug in the living-room and a spare bed- 
toom done in old ivory and vermillion that 
Margy had copied out of some Home 
Beautiful column in the back of a Sunday 
paper. I dunno. But they claim to be 
happy. They named the baby Philomena 

avey Adams, which I think was a damn 
shame—Theories? I haven’t any.” 

“But wait a minute, Mrs. Davey!” I 
Protested. ‘‘You’ve left the story up in 
the air. What about the other couple— 
Harry and Wilma, the prize beauty? 

asn’t that Wilma in here a minute—” 
_ “It was. Wilma was a job-holder here, 
in the old days. She got by—barely. 


But when she took the new job of being a 
wife she found that there was no getting 
by just on your looks and the way you did 
your hair and the fact that you simply 
couldn’t keep men from looking at your 
knees in those horrid short skirts! No, 
Wilma flivvered. Yes, she’s back here 
working. The judge wouldn’t give her her 
maiden name. 
good it would do her. He thought maybe 
the name Dunn-would remind her of 
what she had done, I suppose.—Yes, 
Wilma’s back here again.” 

“Oh, that’s: 1¢;” I said. 
reached the conclusion that beauty—” 


“I have not!” Mrs. Davey snapped | 


“Beauty be blowed! I’ve been telling you 
that Margy Jones qualitied here, strong, 
and that I believe it helped her make a 
good wife when she was foolish enough to 
get married—Did I say foolish? I meant 
lucky, of course.” 

“But Wilma?” 

“Wilma is a different girl now. She’s 
been back five months and she has been 
raised twice and has another raise coming. 
She wears old-fashioned garters, although 
that’s none of your business and you 
shouldn’t have asked it, and she is begin- 
ning to be valuable. At the end of another 
year perhaps [’ll let young Barton Clay 
marry her. Perhaps | will. I’m making 
no promises.” 

“Did you say that perhaps you would let 
him marry her?” I asked, impudently. 

“T did not,” Mrs. Davey said, care- 
lessly. “Or did I? What do you think 
you are, young fellow, the foreman of the 
grand jury? Theories! Bah! Clear out 
of here now—I’m going to put on a pair 
of shoes that are too tight for me and go 
over to Margy Adams’ house for dinner 
and a romp with Philomena Davey 
Adams! Vamos! Beat it!” 

“Take me along,” I suggested, from 
the door. 

“Not once in a thousand years!” she 
said. “I’m taking Wilma Dunn, and 
after what I’ve told you—no! Some other 
time, maybe. And shut the door after you!” 


He said he didn’t see what | 


“You have | 
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Gvery Week 


on Wednesday a MATSON steamer 
sails from San Francisco for Hono- 
lulu, and from Seattle every 
thirty-five days. 


Enjoy a delightful voyage on a 
It will be 
one of the greatest pleasures of your 
Hawaiian trip. 
the folder «* Hawaii, the year-round 
play-ground.”’ 


e 


MATSON 


() NAVIGATION 

COMPANY 

118 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Matson Line steamer. 


Let us send you 
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Why they stick 


ward—the spirit that animates men 
and women everywhere who know 


On the ground floor of the tele- 
phone building a man worked at the 
test board. It was night; flood had 
come upon the city ; death and disaster 
threatened the inhabitants. Outside 
the telephone building people had long 
since sought refuge ; the water mounted 
higher and higher; fire broke out in 
nearby buildings. But still the man 
at the test board stuck to his post ; 
keeping up the lines of communica- 
tion; forgetful of self; thinking only 
of the needs of the emergency. 


On a higher floor of the same 
building a corps of telephone opera- 
tors worked all through the night, 
knowing that buildings around them 
were being washed from their founda- 
tions, that fire drew near, that there 
might be no escape. 


It was the spirit of service that 
kept them at their work—a spirit be- 
yond thought of advancement or re- 
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Garland’s California 
.Flower Garden 
10 Big Pkts. (35¢ 


Best Seeds 

Postpaid. 
Poppy, 4 O'clock, Larkspur, Mari 
gold, Petunia, Pink, Snapdragon, 
Calliopsis, Amaranthus and Zinnia. 
All new crop seed, full of life, and 
true to name. 
Complete Vegetable Garden. 7 
big pkts., all different. 7oc 25° 
value, postpaid 
Free Gift Pkt. with onder for both Policediouie, 
Write for Garland’s Midget Catalog of seed bar- 
gains. Free. 


GARLAND SEED CO. 





100 S. 24th Street San Jose, California 





that others depend upon them. By 
the nature of telephone service this is 
the every-day spirit of the Bell System. 


The world hears of it only in times 
of emergency and disaster, but it is 
present all the time behind the scenes. 
It has its most picturesque expression 
in those who serve at the switchboard, 
but it animates every man-and woman 
in the service. 


Some work in quiet laboratories or 
at desks; others out on the “‘highways 
of speech.”’ Some grapple with prob- 
lems of management or science; some 
with maintenance of lines and equip- 
ment; others with office details. But 
all know, better than any one else, 
how the safe and orderly life of the 
people depends on the System—and 
all know that the System depends on 
them 


BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH:COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Uriversal Service, and all 
® directed toward Better Service 


ENNETT'S 


TOURS 


| EUROPE Lv. APRIL, MAY, 


__ JUNE, Jury 
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JAPAN & CHINA i 
i Ly. JULY andSEPTEMBER _—s«i@ 
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B ALASKA Lv. JUNE 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Lv. SEPTEMBER 
a Booklets Sent on Request 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau, I c. £ 
681 Market Stree‘, San F:ancisco 
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The End of 
the Trail 


(Continued from page 43) 


silly and smirking, told Jane she adored 
me, my wife angrily taxed me with rush. 
ing headlong into an affair before her 
very eyes. 

In the fullness of time came George 
They were disquieting months while we 
awaited the third visit of Mr. Stork. 
Jane was in a temper most of the time 
She declared she would kill herself rather 
than have another child. 

Poor George was a scrawny baby. He 
cried a great deal. He was sickly. Fora 
long time we despaired of raising him. 
There is a difference of seven years 
between Dick and George and five years 
| between Bobbie and George. But ther 
is a world of variance between the boys 
otherwise. Our youngest son always has 
been a moody, peevish, unhappy chap 
Pre-natal influence, I suppose. He has his 
fine qualities, too. Also, his intuition 
At times he has a horrible feeling that he 
is unwelcome. God knows I love him as 
I love the other two, but Jane never has 
been able entirely to hide her resentment, 
or never really has tried. She has precious 
little patience with the boy, and wher- 
ever he does anything displeasing to her, 
which is often, she makes some remark 
| about poor George being a chip off th 
| old block, a reprint of his father. 

This attitude toward George I have 
felt keenly. I have resented it, naturally 
Many’s the time I have been tempted t 
pull up stakes and leave. And many’ 
the time I’ve felt a mad impulse to end it 

Perhaps I am as absurd as Jane con- 
siders me. Maybe I don’t know whe 
I’m well off, as she says; fairly successfi 
in hadintes, with three fine boys—she 
always includes them all when lectunng 
me—and a wife who is true in a day and 
age of marital infidelities. Yes, Janes 
true. She never has had an affair with 
another man. 

The second ten years of our married 
life have been more or less a repetition 0! 
the first. An endless number of quarrels 
Demands on Jane’s part that I have com 
sidered beyond all reason. She cor 
ceived a violent dislike for Mrs. Burgess 
in the house next to ours in Atwood Pat, 
and insisted that we sell. We did not 
make an advantageous deal, but Jar 
declared it was worth ten times our los 
to be away from that old cat. I never 
was sufficiently interested to inquire what 
it was all about. Jane has a way of cot: 
ceiving aversions to people that nothing 
can overcome. It was something of the 
sort in Mrs. Burgess’ case, I think. St 
expects too much of every one and is to 
unwilling to make concessions. 

Our next home was in the Shelby wood 
district, a more pretentious house thal 
the Atwood Park residence, and rashlj 
contracted for. Five times as much cas 
was required as previously, and | bot 
rowed the money, against my bette 
judgment, on my business, by now grow 
to considerable proportions. I was secret! 
beginning to feel that so far as Jane 4 
concerned, I was merely a monkey of 
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“These great trees belong to the silence and the millenniums. Many of them have seen more than 
a hundred of our human generations rise, give out their little clamors, and perish. They seem indeed 
to be forms of immortality, standing here among the transitory shapes of time.”” — EowiN M\nkitAM. 
LAN for an outing this year among the giant Redwoods of Northwestern Cali- 
fornia. It is here that the Sequoia sempervirens —oldest and tallest of trees — attain 
their perfection. 

Sole survivors of a pre-glacial epoch, the Sequoia are among the foremost wonders 
of the world. Thousands of these massive Redwoods tower more than 300 feet into 
the blue California sky; and their majestic grandeur is set off by the luxuriance of 
the ferns and colorful wild flowers of the forest floor. 

Here you can enjoy outdoor recreation ina climate that is ideal. You may tramp 
along cool trails among the Redwoods, often overlooking the rugged coastline of 
the Pacific; ride horseback through the wilds; glide in canoe or motor-boat over 
peaceful waters; and swim at the famous outing resorts of the Russian River. The 
mountains abound with deer and bigger game. In the riffles and pools of the Eel 
River, the Mad River, the Van Duzen, and in the Big Lagoon, you will enjoy sport 
truly royal, fishing for steelhead and trout. Throughout the entire forest-belt are 
hotels, resorts, mineral springs and charming camping spots. A new tourist hotel at 
Eureka is a center for trips into the Redwoods. 

This vast vacation realm is reached by the Northwestern Pacific Railroad. Near 
San Francisco, at the base of Mount Tamalpais, are Muir Woods, a National monu- 
ment, and the Lagunitas Redwoods. Bohemian Grove, scene of the renowned 
“Grove Plays,” is in the Russian River region. 

Only ten hours from San Francisco is the Humboldt State Redwood Park; and 
nearby, in Bull Creek Flat Grove, three miles from South Fork station on the rai!- 
road, stands the tallest tree in the world. 

Visitors to the Pacific Coast should by all means include the Redwoods in their 
California tour. Californians, to fully appreciate their great State, should plan to 
make the trip to the Redwoods this vacation. 


NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC 


For fares and further particulars write Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company, 64 Pine Street, San Francisco, 
California; or consult agents of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, and of Southern Pacific Lines. Special 
ow round-trip fares for week-ends and longer periods. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON THE REDWOODS 
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Rock-A-Bye 
Walker a 18 


Keev the baby happy in 
a Rock-A-Bye Walker. 
Frame is of steel, baby 
blue enamel, with strong 
washable duck compart- 
ment for baby. ‘Tray for 
playthings. Mounted on 
casters and moves easiiy. 
Folds flat to 2-in. high 
by 2l-in. diameter. 

® Order direct or at your 
dealer. 


Send for Catalog of 
Nursery Supplies 


é Perfection Mfg. Co., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Q illustration can truly show 

you why Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers are actually “Superior.” 
you 
Only 
dependability and accuracy of the 
arm be apparent. You will realize 
also, by comparison, why its slightly 


higher price is justified. 


SPRINGFIE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. 


No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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‘Evidence of Concep- 


| PATENTS S's 
_— * blank. Send sketch of model 


for personal opinion. CLARENCE O’BRIEN, 


} Registered Patent ceteaeee ote Southern | — 
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CLARK’ s 20th CRUISE, June 27, 1923 





ti: MEDITERRANEAN 


And Europe, by Specially Chartered White Star S. S. 


“bALMC oo" 


tons 


61 day cruise, $600 upward, including one pon Drives, 
Guides, etc. ‘Personally p and d by 
F.C. Clark. Rome, Athens, Spain visits specially 
featured. 11 days, Paris and London, $100. UNIVER- 
SITY-EXTENSION and other good tours to Europe 
under escort; reasonable rates. 





_ Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N.Y. 








stick, jumping every time she pulled the 
string. I considered that I had made a 
fatal mistake in allowing Jane to have her 
own way in the purchase of the Atwood 
Park house, and she showed clearly, | 
thought, that she did not appreciate what 
she had by insisting on a sale as soon as 
something displeased her. But that was 
not the half of it, for the second time she 
insisted on plunging into debt for the 
purchase of a residence I didn’t offer as 
much resistance as before. Anything to 
keep the peace, I told myself. I lacked 
the courage to say no. 

Sometimes I think things would have 
been far different if I had put my foot 
down once in a while. Jane always won 
her way by virtue of a temper that 
scorched and withered me. Whenever ] 
opposed her it was only tentatively and 
not for long. She could have her own 
way by being ugly and she knew it; and 
in time being ugly became a sort of 
second nature with her. 

Whenever I did things to please Jane 
and contrary to my own better judgment, 
it was in the interests of harmony. But 
generally the harmony thus gained was of 
short duration. Tom Moat’s marriage 
proved a failure because of his lack of 
firmness and character. That should 
have been a warning. But it is so difficult 
to profit by the experiences of others. 

The failure of the Grahams’ marriage 
was entirely Bill’s fault. In the Moat 
family it was Tom who was to blame, but 
at worst he was only a mollycoddle. I 
attribute the wreck of our affairs to Jane. 
Jane places all the blame at my door. The 
truth, I suppose, is that we both are to 
blame. I would like to know just how 
far lam responsible. I do know I amnot 
guilty of the things for which I have been 
condemned. There is no more foundation 
for Jane’s jealousy than there would be 
were I suddenly to become jealous of her. 
I am as much in the dark now as I was 
last ev ening, when I found this note from 
Jane, accusing me of God knows what, 
and saying she hates me and is leaving me. 

We are to be separated finally. I know 
the indications. I know it would be use 
less to try to turn Jane from her deter 
mination. She is done with me, the same 
as she was through with that cottage 
when we bought the Atwood Park home, 
the same as she would have no more of 
Atwood Park once she took a dislike to 
Mrs. Burgess. 

To Jane life is a series of progressions. 
She is impatient of interference. I know 
she considers me reactionary, for many a 
time she has told me so very frankly. 
She believes I have stood in the way 0 
her development, spiritual and mental. 
At first I was a stepping stone, but she 
outdistanced me, and I became a stum 
bling block, retarding her. 

I was talking of marriage and divoree 
with old Judge Lawrence the other day. 
He said a large number of marital failures, 
about which we constantly are rez iding in 
the newspapers, are a reflex of the times. 
Men and women haven’t the patience 
with one another they used to have, am 
men haven’t the same regard for women 
as when they had them all on pedestals. 
Woman refuses to stand on a pedestal any 
longer, refuses to be anything but the 
equal of man, yet she is scandalized a 
outraged w hen he treats her as he wou 
another man. He has been pleased to 
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through it. 
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Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show them 


Sold 
Everywhere 10 packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 


Wayne J 


W._L.DOUGLAS 
$596 8798459 SHOES sowing 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 


BECAUSE W. L. Douglas has been making surpassingly 
————— god shoes for forty-six years. This experience 
of nearly half a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 

W. L. DOUGLAS »2me and portrait is the best known 
ae shoe Trade Mark in the world. It 
stands for the highest standard of quality, style and 
workmanship at the lowest possible cost. 


No Matter Where You Live 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to call at one of our 116 stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stamped on the sole of every 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 


{f not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 
TO MERCHANTS: if no dealer in your town 
handles W. L. glas shoes, write today President 
for exclusive rights to handle this quick we... Dougias Shoe Co. 
selling, quick turn-over line. 118 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mass, 
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regard his womankind as of a finer 
spiritual fiber than himself, and when she 
refuses to receive his worship she unwit- 
tingly crushes an ideal he has cherished 
for hundreds of years. Paradoxically, 
since woman has stepped down from her 
pedestal, she holds her head higher than 
cver before. 

But why speculate about general con- 
ditions? The wreck of our matrimonial 
ship is our individual failure. Who was 
to blame for the wrong course? I don’t 
know. I believe few unhappy married 
people can trace the cause of their unhap- 
piness until it is too late. 


Fow cold the dawn! My joints are 
stiff. All night I have pondered this 
thing, and yet I am as puzzled as ever. 
Qur partnership has failed, gone smash. 
‘There is going to be a dissolution. By 
the courts. 

Failure! Hopes, ambitions, dreams, 
everything knocked in the head, bowled 
over with one stroke of the pen, sent ina 
heap like a house of cards. 

And yet—why? 

THE END 


Domestic Miracles 
(Continued from page 17) 


National Health Education Conference 
held at Lake Mohonk by the Organiza- 
tion and the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
There they told the amazing story of 
what the teacher in the class room had 
done to interest boys and girls in Health, 
Strength and Joy. Statistics were given 
to show that in school systems where a 
complete health teaching program was 
carried out, a thirty-five per cent mal- 
nutrition percentage was cut in half in 
one school year. In many school rooms 
underweight was obliterated entirely. 
Equally important were the reports of 
improvement in health for all the chil- 
dren, the decrease in absence from school 
for sickness, the improvement in the class 
room morale and the marked improve- 
ment in the teacher’s own health. 

This July, the first International Con- 
ference on Child Health will be held in 
Oakland, California, in conjunction with 
the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association meet- 
ing. Delegates will come from every state 
in this country and from all over the 
world. For it has now been established 
that teachers can successfully teach health 
and that the public welcomes this great 
service from the teachers. 

Because there is such a demand in the 
West for practical guidance in establishing 
a health teaching program in the schools, 
SunsET has undertaken to publish a series 
of articles on health education. These will 
be addressed, primarily, to teachers, but 
they will be of vital interest to physicians, 
parents and all public groups that touch 
upon the life of the child, such as womens 
clubs, parent-teachers associations, Re 
Cross and tuberculosis associations. Be- 
ginning with the May issue, there will be 
an article each month by a well known 
Western physician on one of the essential 
health habits. In the same issue, the work 
of Western school teachers will be given, 
showing how the particular habit under 
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discussion has been presented to children 
in the primary and grammar grades. 
For the present, health teaching can 
fnd no foothold in the schools at the 
expense of the course of study. These 
articles will show how the teacher may 
seek real opportunitites for correlating 
health teaching with every subject in the 
course of study. These correlations must 
do more than teach health. They must 
enrich the content and the method of 
presenting history, geography, science, 
dvics and art. Even such special subjects 
3g music, domestic science and physical 
education can all be made to take a more 
vital place in the child’s every day living 
through becoming avenues of expression 


for the group interest in the pursuit of 


health. 

In asking these physicians and edu- 
cators to give their time and knowledge to 
teachers of the West, SuNsET believes 
that it may be hastening the day when 
the fruit of all endeavor in science, art 
and industry, in social and human prog- 
ress will be laid eagerly at the feet of the 
teacher, for as we fail to honor, cherish 
and enrich the life of the teacher, just so 
far do we impoverish the power of the 
school for leadership, just so far do we 
starve our children, mentally, imagina- | 
tively and physically. | 





The Filipino and 
the Indian 


(Continued from page 25) 


Spain. No American has counted the 
cost. The accomplishments of Ameri- 
can administrators, educaters, scientists 
and engineers have had the whole-hearted 
approval of the entire nation. 

Why has America been eminently suc- 
cessful in handling seven million dark- 
skinned aliens in the Philippines, enabling 
them to prosper and flourish, while at 
home America has miserably failed, is 
still miserably failing in handling a third 


' ofamillion Indians? 


When American administrators were 
sent out to the Philippines, their hands 
were free, their sole instructions were to 
keep in mind the best interests of the 
native population. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in the Interior Department, on the 
contrary, has always been subjected to 
tremendous political pressure exerted by 
self-seeking powerful interests anxious to 
get their hands on the possessions of the 
Indians. It has been fettered by its own 
traditions, its hands have been tied by 
miles of red tape of its own designing. 

The Indian problem will not be solved 
until the Bureau of Indian affairs is taken 
out of politics, reorganized from top to 
bottom, disentangled from red tape and 
allowed to give free play to the high ideals 
and good intentions of its field force. 
nless this is done, the treatment of the 
Indians will continue to be the blackest 
spot on America’s escutcheon. 

This deduction is confirmed by the 
teport of C. E. Kelsey, Special Indian 
Agent, who writes: 

“The last one hundred years tend to 
show that the Indian Office has not within 
itself the power to initiate any movement 














Not Like Any 
Summer 


that you’ve ever spent 


ERE is real difference, real 

change, real relaxation, new 

interest, new fun, new health- 
fulness, for the coming summer. 


All in Southern California—a place 
that you, perhaps, have thought to be 
too warm for that season of the year. 
And yet summer is preferred by Cali- 
fornians to the winter months. Note 
the U. S. Weather Bureau’s figures— 
a forty-four-year record—(average 
mean temperatures taken in a great 
central city in this section): 

44 Junes, 66 degrees. 

44 Julys, 70 degrees. 

44 Augusts, 71 degrees. 

44 Septembers, 69 degrees. 

And summer is the rainless season. 
Mark that this makes each day avaii- 
able al] day for all you want to do, 
and there are a thousand things in 
this strange land to do and see. 


And all within a radius of two hun- 
dred miles from a great central city, 
with 4,000 miles of world-famous 
motor roads reaching out from it in 
all directions. 


A desert like Sahara, turquoise 
lakes on mountain tops, stupendous 
views over rich valleys, rocky scenic 
grandeurs, the center of the moving 
picture industry, which came here be- 
cause of the same variety that makes 
this country so interesting to travel- 
ers—great sea shore resorts, famous 
golf courses, old Spanish Missions, 
brilliant hotel dining rooms and 
dances, or quiet mountain re- 
treats where one may merely 
rest, or go trout fishing—this 
is the unique section of your 
country that you should see. 











Southern California ts the 
New Gateway to Hawait 





¢..: 


It absorbs you, revitalizes, renews 
your interest and spirit, and rebuilds 
torn nerves in a remarkably short 
time. A great playground, it has the 
playground atmosphere in which 
troubles vanish over night. 


Truly a summer here is unlike any 
that you've ever spent; for in varied 
possibilities in sports, sight-seeing, or 
in methods and kinds of pure rest 
that you can take, there is no other 
land within your United States ‘that 
is similar in any way. 

Change is the essence of a good 
vacation. Completely new environ- 
ment is magic medicine. Golf is more 
fun, likewise tennis, swimming, and 
all other pastimes take on zest in the 
midst of such change. 


Do the things here that you can co 
in other places and enjoy them moie. 
And do a thousand things, if you have 
time, that you can’t do anywhere but 
here. That is Southern California, 
and it’s at its best in summer. 


Plan the trip now. The railroad 
journey through the Great West is 
teeming with historic interest. You 
have the finest limited trains, the 
most comfortable travel in the world. 

Any railroad ticket agent will glad- 
ly furnish further information. Or 
mail coupon below and get our 
“Southern California Book.” 


Let next summer be a different 
one—the best you’ve ever had. 


All-Year Club of Southern California 


~ All-Year Club of Southern California, 

'') Dept. M-1804, Chamber of Commercc Bldg. | 

Los Angeles, Calif. : 1 

Please send me full information about ! 
the summer and year around vacation ! 
possibilities in Southern California. ‘ 


J 
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1 HYSICIANS, osteopaths and trainers agree that alcohol = 
LU is ideal for bodily rubs and massages. When diluted with == 
= equal parts of water it is most helpful in cleansing the skin of 

' babies. Excellent for bathing invalids. It is an antiseptic for 


sprains and bruises. 


MIFFLIN ALKOHOL is the best alcohol ever produced for - 
external purposes. The special process which unfits it for == 
internal use makes it wonderfully comforting to the skin. = 
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A Favorite in Paris Society 


O be a leader for a hundred years, a prod- 
uct has to have very unusual quality. This 


is why X-Bazin—created by a famous French 
scientist a hundred years ago—is still the 
favorite depilatory with smart women, for 
use on arms, underarms and limbs. 


Countless new names have been advertised; count- 
less new formulae have been offered to women, 
But X-Bazin is still the absolutely safe, and en- 
tirely painless way to remove hair. Sold witha 
“Smoney-back”* guarantee at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. 50c and $1 in the United States and 
Canada, E!sewhere, 75c and $1.50. 
Manufactured by Hall & Ruckel, Inc. 
Makers of Sozodont 
Send 10c for sample and descriptive booklet 
GEO.BORGFELDT&CO., SoleDistributors 
In the United States and Canada 
Dept. it, 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 


XBAZIN 


Dhe French way to remove hair 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
estores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
Bc. and £1.00 at drurgists. 

















Hiscox Chem. Works. Patcnogue, N. Y. | 








alkaline water 
ruins the hands 


SE Elizabeth Arden’'s 

VENETIAN HAND 
CREAM after work or exposure, 
and always after drying the 
hands. Fragrant, soothing, 
nourishing; prevents roughness 
and dryness; keeps the hands 
fair, soft and white. $1. 


Write to Elizabeth Arden describ- 
ing your skin; she will send you 
personal advice for its care, and also 
a copy of her book,“The Quest of 
the Beautiful,” describing how to 
use the Muscle-Strapping, Skin- 
Toning method at home. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue 
London, 25 Old Bond St. 

Paris, 255 Rue St. Sain. 























for the relief of the Indians. The spirit 
that compels redress has not resided in the 
Indian Office. The Indian Office has at 
all times received sufficient reports from 
the field and may be presumed to have 
had knowledge of conditions at all times, 
and yet every movement for relief has 
come from the outside, from individuals or 
more often from associations who have 
compelled an unwilling Bureau to act... 
The authority to decide questions lies 
with persons who seldom or never see the 
field and are without personal knowledge 
of what they are doing.” 

Why not transport all Indians to the 
Philippine Islands? They will have a real 
chance for life there. 


Moon Country 


(Continued from page 35) 


woman appeared to sag suddenly and 
Joan tightened her clasp, but Miss Pride 
did not faint; she went to pieces instead. 
Her voice was suddenly raised in a queer 
little sound, neither laugh nor sob; her 
face twitched. She tried to speak and 
suddenly sank to her knees. 

A whirlwind thrust Joan aside with a 
terrific blow against her chest and jerked 
the kneeling woman to her feet. Ada 
Sterritt’s brow was a thundercloud and 
her eyes were the lightning shooting 
beneath it as she stood between the two, 
panting and belligerent. The square 
white teeth showed, but now it was ina 
snarl. She gave the limp figure a shove 
toward the steps. 

“‘Get in the house, there!” 

A white-hot rage flamed up in Joan 
Shaking with passion she tried to strike 
the servant aside. “Let her go, you 
brute! You beast! Don’t you dare lay 
your hand on her! Auntie—Auntie dear, 
come here, come to Joan!” She called it 
as one coaxes a child. 

Ada Sterritt’s great hand closed over 
Miss Pride’s upper arm; she half carried 
the woman to the steps. 

“Let her go, you big wretch, let her 
go! Do you hear me!” Joan was almost 
incoherent with rage. Blazing-eyed, she 
struggled to get past the strong red arm 
which warded her off. 

They faced each other like opposing 
forces of good and evil, a strange tableau 
in that land of sand and sky. The woman, 
dark-brown, threatening, her head thrust 
forward, her red face flushed still darker 
with the angry blood that suffused it 
Joan’s face between the blowing strands 
of her dark hair, was white and cold. Her 
lips were colorless, her eyes alone held 
life and they were ablaze with outraged 
anger. She made a frantic grasp at sel 
control. 

“Ada, take your hands off my aunt!” 
Her voice trembled though she tried to 
keep it firm. 

A short scornful laugh was the reply 
and she was sent staggering backwards by 
a violent push. 

For a moment sheer astonishment at 
the indignity held the girl nerveless then 
with a furious strength she struck at that 
obstructing hand. 

“How dare you! How dare you!” 
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spirit The violence frightened Miss Pride in- 








in the to hysterical speech. ‘‘Ada—Oh Ada, 
has at it’s no use—Don’t hurt Joan—” 


ec: “Shut up, will you!’ With the furious Are You the Lucky One in Five? 


shake she administered the little woman’s 


times, head wobbled ludicrously. She was 
ef has frightened into silence and half-dragged 
uals or up the steps. Before they reached the 
. have door a frantic Joan had leaped to the 
act... porch with a cry of rage to which no 
is lies words were fitted. 
see the Even through the blazing anger which 
vledge consumed her she was aware of a vast 
amazement that it was possible to feel 
to the such tremendous emotion and at the same 
= a real time be so impotent. That furious hatred 


torturing every nerve, that choking in- 
dignation and hot rage—they counted as 
nothing against Ada Sterritt’s insolent 
strength. 

A second blow against her chest sent 
her staggering backward down the steps 
ry while the servant thrust the helpless 
woman into the house and slammed the 
door after them both. 

For a moment, stupefaction held the 















ly and girl motionless while the wind whipped 
s Pride at her skirts and blew the brown hair 
nstead, about her white face. Then, with an 
1 queer energy born of fury, she leaped up the 


»b; her stairs and wrenched at the knob. The 


ak and door did not give, the bolt had been shot. Not if your gums 


. From the house came no sound save the 
with a creaking of an upstairs shutter blowing 


. ° . . J 
jerked dismally back and forth in the wind. | bl d [ 
. Ada She raced to the rear. The back door ee. edsi y 
ud and was locked—she had guessed it would be. 
rooting f ~=The shutters were slammed at the only 
he two,f available windows. The panting in- When Pyorrhea strikes, the teeth loosen, and drop 
squat¢} dignation had given way to a cold white | Out or must be extracted. Pus-pockets form at the 
as inaf fear as she started on a swift run to Sand- | roots and poison spreads throughout the system. 
2 shove castle. 
Comparatively few persons are immune. Statistics 
HE archaic structure loomed against | show that four out of every five past forty, and thou- 
: Jom ~ the sky, the gulls wheeling and squeak- | sands younger, are subject to this sinister disease. 
) Strike ing about the parapets. Even in her ; 
O, ™ distress she noticed one small white! At the first sign of Pyorrhea, Nature gives her danger 
ae = adap an up ge lpg ss signal— tender gums which bleed easily when the 
1e€ ’ ) ce 2 7 role 
lled 7 glaring own Uf on ner ike a malevolent teeth are brushed. 
‘a white eye. The girl scrambled up the 
a ae nt - sand a ye a vg Fortunate is he who heeds that friendly warning; 
- : upon her ootprints as she made her way | l ae , : 
: Y | his teeth may be spared, while he who neglects that 
carried to the yew-bordered terrace. She was ? y P ‘ 8 


surprised to find the front doors wide | @4monition may pay the extreme penalty. 


let her Band swingi ; . een wel . 
q ging to and fro in the wet wind. . a Te 
almost She stopped in the hall and nervously At the first sign of tender, bleeding gums, g y 


ed, she F called Quentin’s name. Her voice echoed | dentist for teeth and gum inspection and start using 
ed arm} drearily in the emptiness and she heard it | Forhan’s For the Gums at once. 


: die out in the wide space upstairs. ; . er 
pposing Her impetuosity hed mil oe a chill, | Forhan’s For the Gums is the scientific formula of 


tableau’ Again she sent her voice through the | R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. If used consistently and used 
womam — house. There was no answering reply. | in time, it will prevent Pyorrhea or check its course. 
1 thrust Joan ran to the library. It was empty. 


| darker The ki “ r 7e In addition to its efficacy in the treatment of Pyorrhea, 
used it ki e kitchen was empty ~ well. In the Forhan’s For the Gums is an excellent dentifrice. It will keep 
‘ itchen she found the remains of a meagre the teeth white and clean and the gums firm and healthy, and 


strands supper—by the mute evidence of the little is pleasant to the taste. At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Id. - lamp that stood on the table. One of 
ne he Quentin’s law books was propped against 
utrage a condensed milk tin, a chair showed 


at self signs of having been shoved back hastily, we r rs | 
that was all. 


's 
” 
| aunt! Thoroughly alarmed now, Joan turned 
tried to and ran quickly up the stairs. ‘The voice 
J} with which she called Quentin’s name FOR THE GUMS 

1e reply trembled and she paused after each call 
yards by to listen, both hands pressed in agitation eMore than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea 
under her chin. 
ment af A quick glance in at the opened door of 
ess thet! his bedroom showed that it evidently had 
-at that] been used the night before; the blankets Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 

” were tumbled down over the foot of the Forhan Company, New York 
u! bed, the shutters were hooked back and 

















Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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the window open, showing vistas of the 
sand dunes and the foggy gray sky. The 
other doors were closed and locked. 

He had gone for a walk on the beach, 
she tried to tell herself. But she had not 
met him! And the door had been swing- 


ing wide! It was not like Quentin to = 
leave it so. tin 
She felt a sudden horror of the shadowy, wr 
empty house, a weak, childish dread of im 

| being cornered between four walls. She weet 
fled down the stairs only to snatch at the oi 





newel post and bring herself up short, one 


Ol vd E ) | hand over her mouth, her ears strained to ger 
The ‘Pro of mg ase an alien sound which had risen above the 








upt 

roar of the sea. ; pil 

Phantom footsteps were following her. wrk 

Fra. ; | She heard them even over the sound of her a 

T is solved only when the leaf springs of your car are so | own progress. As she stopped, they P 
controlled that excessive and violent spring action is | halted as well. Eyes wide with fright the fro 

‘ a | girl glanced over her shoulder up the we 
impossible. | empty stairs where the gray light slanted rt 
x ; : ” ' bleakly from the narrow window on the ‘ 
That is the purpose of Hassler Shock Absorbers. Ten years landing. ha 
. “ : ° ” c Cite 

intensive application of the most highly developed auto- Quentin, is that you?’ She hated I’ve 
- ; aia alah aan herself for the tremble that sounded ing 
motive engineering has given them extraordinary € iciency. through the bravely uplifted words. She ps 
They minimize rebound and upthrow—the cause of most heard the words die out in the ringing nN 
iscomfort to passengers and most injury to cars on rough silence about her. Then boldly she nice 
discom acl aes 2 iti 8 turned and walked down the hall, her ie 
roads. heels sounding on the uncarpeted floor, ole 
an halting abruptly to listen. There was the wie 

Over a million owners value Hassler Shock Absorbers not sound of a hastily repressed footfall, then will 
only for the unique riding ease they make possible, but also ringing silence again, impregnated with thir 
. : Rate the wash of the surf. pei 

for the important economies of slower car depreciation, 00 
: e ‘ . give 

greater tire mileage and lower fuel consumption. A STARK horror swept over the girl at ole 
#4 the thought of being alone in this big pris 
house with something that moved only else. 

ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., Indianapolis, U. S. A. when she did, something that walked B 
: ; beside her yet could not be seen. Wide- b 
— aia ; ee abot 
Rosert H. Hasster, Lrp., Hamilton, Ontario eyed, she flew to the open door, but before cn 
‘ she reached it she was shocked into immo- own 
Hassler Shock Absorbers are for sale throughout the country bility once more, one hand on the knob, “) 
the other pressed over her mouth to choke in t 
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N sedis career apnea aed eames then a fearful impact against the wall at “T 
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Into Joan’s mind leaped the explan- the 
; TS ation. Some one was in the wall! Two Wed: 
eG: » persons, apparently, locked in desperate not : 
TSS struggle. Before her startled eyes a panel oo 
& s re 
eg | of the lower hall quivered, then swung worl 
Sho ck Absorbers sharply about on a central pivot, and | Micg 
PATENTED through the opening crashed a man. His . 
ing and i 

~ arms lunged out in an attempt to recover ; 

: : ng h 
— —_—————— | his balance, but the mopboard, which [| pow, 
remained stationary below the swinging J at an 





, It was Riddle, whose bald head missed J ande, 
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panel, tripped him and he fell heavily, J you | 
one sprawling on the floor of the hall almost J fight 
W/) i pep at Joan’s feet. Per 
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Printer's Ink 
(Continued from page 38) 


nothing of an editor, in a moment and 
order her out of the place, although by this 
time, of course, he had realized that she 
represented not only a News Item but 
a News Feature as well. Even at that he 
was too tired to endure the steady stream 
of her conversation much longer. Even 
sentlemanly editors are human! 

\ blessed silence descended suddenly 
upon the sanctum. Alexander looked up 
to find that the lady had stopped talking 
and that she was rather urgently pressing 
upon him a fountain pen. 

“Now,” said she, smiling archly at him 
from beneath the brim of her picture hat. 
“if | may have your name, right on that 
frst line there. . . .” 

“You see,’ confessed the lady with 
charming naivete, “you’re the first one 
I’ve asked. I’m going to ask all the lead- 
ing citizens, but I want your name at 
the very top. . . .” 

Now there is one peculiar thing about 
nice people. Now and then, when the 
burden of niceness becomes too heavy, 
when the ordinary irritations of life have 
been piled too deeply upon their usually 
willing shoulders, when—well, when 


things in general have become simply | 


too thick, the usual inhibitions of niceness 
give way, and they suddenly find them- 
selves acting with a rudeness more sur- 
prising to themselves than to any one 
else. So, now, Ye Ed. 

Before he knew exactly what he was 
about he had got to his feet, quietly but 
determinedly returning the pen to its 
owner. 

“My dear young lady,” he announced 
inno uncertain manner, “your Super- 
chautauqua may be all that you claim for 
it. As you say, Silver Springs has never 
had such a feature; frankly I don’t see 
any reason why it should have such a 
feature. That’s my own private opinion, 
however, which isn’t worth—that!” 

_ Ye Ed snapped his fingers, modestly 
indicating the utter lack of importance of 
his humble views on anything. 

“Tf,” said he—with no idea of the 
momentousness of his words—‘“‘you wish 
the views of our leading citizen, go to Dr. 
Weddrington. He’s a practical person— 
not a drop of printer’s ink in Azs blood! 
A real, everyday, practical man of the 
world—and proud of it. Yes, my dear 
Miss Hawley, he’s the man for you to see, 
and if I were you I’d lose no time in look- 
ing him up. He’ll probably be at home 
now, but he may be called out on a case 
at any moment—doctors frequently are, 
you know. So I think you’d better go 
right up.” 

Perhaps the lady believed all that Alex- 
ander had said of his own unimportance. 
Perhaps she realized that further discus- 
sion with the strangely unimpressionable 
young man would be a waste of time. 
Perhaps she was offended by his cool 
reception of her eloquence. At any rate, 
with far less ceremony than she had en- 
tered, she left the sanctum; whereupon 
Ye Ed locked the door and went up to his 
boarding-house, where, being an entirely 
healthy young man, he managed to eat 
a nourishing meal in spite of his almost- 
broken heart. 
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Old, Scarred Floor Boards— 


Hide Them 


C\OFT wood floors — age-stained 
and spotted need try your pa- 
tience no longer. 

KYANIZE Sanitary Floor Enamel 
covers the old floor with a glistening 
coat of waterproof beauty. On today, 
it’s dry tomorrow — a coating that de- 
fies heels and the elements to injure. 
Use it on porch floors, too, as well as 
on concrete or stone, inside or out. 
It’s solid in color, solid in value, 
guaranteed to satisfy. 

Nine handsome, opaque shades. 
Write for our free booklet, “‘ The 
Inviting Home,” illustrated in colors. 


BOSTON VARNISH CoO. 


Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass., U.S.A. 
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—a beautiful, new automatic Butter-Kist Pop- 
corn Machine at half what former models cost. 


For a small down payment this new Gold Mine Model 
will be shipped immediately to any responsible retailer. 
Within a few hours after its receipt you can be earning 
big profits, selling the world-famous Butter-Kist Pop- 
corn, out of which you should easily and quickly pay 
the balance. 

The ‘‘Gold Mine”’ is a beauty. Attractive mahogany-finished 
cabinet. Handsome plate-glass sides. Highly polished nickel 
parts. Takes up little room. Feeds, discharges, pops and butters 


the corn automatically. Keeps the corn warm and crisp after 
popping. Produces thirty 10-cent packages an hour. 


H ==>. a marvelous money-making opportunity 


Butter-Kist Popcorn sells fast. It’s nationally known and 
advertised. People go out of their way to buy Butter-Kist. 
Out of every dollar’s worth you sell, you keep 65 cents as your 
profit. F. J. Studer writes, ‘‘My Butter-Kist Popcorn profits 
have averaged over $900 per year for 6 years.’’ R. C. Hoegge 
says, ‘‘First six months’ sales went over $2500.’’ Many are 
making even more. 


The Butter-Kist Popcorn Machine attracts customers. Builds 
trade. Makes big profits. Write immediately for the new 
Butter-Kist Easy Payment Plan. 


BUTTER-KIST Popcorn ‘‘America’s Oldest Treat’’ 
HoLcoMB & HOKE Mrc. Co. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Popcorn Machines and Peanut Toasters 


2172 Van Buren Street -+- + #£Indianapolis 


The coupon filled in, will give you a quick start towards big 
profits. No obligation on your part. Fillin and mail TODAY. 





HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 
2172 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send me, without obligation on my |a=e===—=— 














part, your free Butter-Kist book. I also want 


























the Location Chart which I will fill out and [7 
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HEREAFTER life in Silver Springs 

ran its usual placid and semi-rural 
course. Ye Ed spent the better part of 
one night sitting in the open window of 
his bedroom, smoking more cigars than 
were good for him and laying a multitude 
of impractical and impossible plans for 
the winning of his lady. Then he found 
himself growing sleepy, and along toward 
morning he went to bed, wisely deciding 
to continue his grieving after he had had 
some rest. But the next morning, al- 
though he was still decidedly heartsore, 
he felt somewhat better. He decided not 
to see Elsa for a week or so, giving both 
of them a chance to get over their infatua- 
tion, if infatuation it was; in the mean- 
time, he would turn what shreds of his 
mind he could control to the business of 
the Recorder. 

It is probable that the business of the 
Recorder suffered from his divided at- 
tention, for he was one of the last members 
of the community to learn the result of 
Miss Violet Hawley’s visit. 

Some three arid weeks in which he did 
not see Elsa had dragged by when Mike 
Wade stopped in one morning to collect 
the rent for the sanctum and its adjoining 
room. Alexander had it ready for him, 
in a thin, neatly folded little stack of 
one-dollar bills, but Wade, pocketing 
the money, sat down beside the desk and 
lighting a discolored pipe, asked in a 
confidential tone, “D’you mind now, 
where I could buy some o’ these here 
Superchautauqua tickets?” 

Alexander said that he had no idea. 
Whereupon Wade’s face first drew down 
in lines of pretended disappointment and 
then crinkled into a broad grin. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve none 
of them?’ Wade asked incredulously, 
and upon Alexander’s answering in the 
negative, “Then, by golly, you’re the only 
business man in the Springs that has not,” 
he declared. 

Ye Ed said, puzzled, “Then surely you 
can get some.” 

Wade chuckled. ‘Get some; I should 
say I could! At present speakin’ there’s 
something like eight hundred tickets in 
this here town I could get if I wanted 
’em. Fact is, I don’t want ’em. Neither 
does anybody else far as I can make out.” 

Even in his absorption in his own 


trouble, Ye Ed had by this time scented 


matter of value to the Recorder. 

“How come?” he asked encouragingly. 

“They signed for ’em,” said Wade with 
relish. “‘Yes, sir. Thirty-eight or so of 
our leadin’ business men signed for them 
tickets—wrote their John Hancocks on 
the dotted line the way the pretty lady 
asked ’em to—made themselves respon- 
sible to sell them tickets, or pay for ’em 
themselves, at three dollars per each. 
I’m thinkin’ you and me is the only ones’lt 
be keepin’ our little ninety simoleons.” 

“But how'd they ever come to say 
they’d sell them?” Alexander asked. 
“Great grief, man, there’s not more than 
a thousand people in the town. They 
ought’ve known they couldn’t sell eight 
hundred tickets.” 

“You mistake me,” said Mike Wade. 
“This here’s the way of it.” 

He looked up at Ye Ed coyly from be- 
neath the brim of his battered hat and— 
Mike being a perfect mimic—Alexander 
was instantly reminded of the blue and 
languishing glances of Miss Violet Hawley- 
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rings “This woman come to town the day I 
‘rural was sawin’ Mrs. Biggins’ logs. Sailed 
ut of by me with her nose in the air, not 
ow of recognizin’ a leadin’ citizen running a saw 
than —lucky for me she didn’t! 
itude “Well, she called on these people and 
is for asked ’em to sign a paper, just to show 
found that they thought the thing would be 
yward good to have. Sign they did—and yes- 
“iding terday they wake up to find out that 
d had what they signed was an agreement 
By al- makin’ each and every one liable for 
tsore, thirty tickets. The tickets come in the 
d not morning mail yesterday—thirty tickets 
both for everybody that signed the paper and 
fatua- a notice sayin’ ninety dollars was charged 
nean- up against em. . . Mad! Say— 
of his sure you aint in on this yourself?” 
ess of Ye Ed said that he was sure he was not. 
Then a thought seized upon him. “Did 
of the Dr. Weddrington sign?” he asked. 
d at- “Say, Doc was the first one!” Wade 
mbers jubilated. “And under his name he 
ult of wrote, ‘I heartily recommend the Wilkins 
: Superchautauqua.’ The others they saw | 
re did that and Doc’s name, and right off they | 
Mike signed it too. Hal Tenny over at the | 
collect drugstore was tellin’ me this morning. | 
oIning Hal,” added Mike happily, “he’s offerin’ | 
fig five cakes of soap to anybody that’ll | 
cK O buy their tickets from him. : ‘ : 
keting “They say Doc he went down to | . When you ask for just ink, that’s 
k and Drake’s Harbor to see Judge Carter about | just what you get. The man behind 
in a it. Asked the Judge was there any way | the counter takes down the nearest 
now, out of it for vem. Judge she thought it | bottle. He wraps it up in nice blue 
oe over. | “They've got you, he says. = paper and ties it with a pretty 
‘ you don’t put up the money they can , 
idea. sue, not a doubt of it. I don’t see but one yellow string. 
-— way of Sue o— acne of pig _ You’ve got your ink. Maybe it 
é Course Joc asked mighty quick what will clog your fountain pen, build 
the one way was. ‘Plead insanity,’ says ; 
none ff the Judge—and maybe they wouldn’t | on the nib and all come up when 
ously, be so far off if they did, at that! You’d you blot it. But you asked for ink 
in the think no sensible grown-up man would —just ink—and you got it. 
€ only fall so hard for a pretty face he’d sign a : : 
s not, paper without any idea what he was Call for Carter’s Fountain Pen 
signin’, wouldn’t you?” Ink, and you will get ink that is 
ye 1IS ; f furnished scientifically prepared for fountain 
— : ~ heey “gaa on SE ee pens—ink that has none of the ink- 
there’s Ye Ed wrote it up tamely enough, re- faults that you thought that all inks 
ets In sisting the temptation to make capital had. Carter’s Inks are the result of 
vanted of the humor of the situation, partly be- sixty-four years of experience and 
veither cause he was not, these days, in a humor- 
> J —y effort. 
> out. ous mood, partly because the majority 
5 own of his subscribers and advertisers were Another thing—when you ask for 
conte —" “ve rT rr eee es just paste you’re asking for trouble. 
e understand,” he confide ; , Pains 
zingly- readers, “that the Wilkins Superchautau- Call for Cico—the perfect liquid 
je with qua, which is backed by an overwhelming paste that is always right, always 
- so of majority of the business men of Silver ready, requires no water and sticks 
r them Springs, is to come to our fair city some- best when spread thin. 
-ks on | time in July. 
y lady “This is said to be a wonderful concern, THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
espon- and we feel sure that all our citizens will BOSTON MONTREAL 
or em | gladly take advantage of this oppor- NEW YORK $f CHICAGO 
each. tunity easily to get in touch with events 
ones It | of the day. There will be lectures on 
ns. ‘New Discoveries among the Probosidia,’ 
to say | ‘What We Mean by the League of Na- 
asked. | tions,’ and other timely subjects and an 
e than | operetta in which five persons appear. 
They “Miss Violet Hawley, advance guard 
l eight } for the great event, dropped into our 
: Sanctum two or three weeks ago and left 
Wade. ] Ye Ed with the feeling that if the Super- | 
chautauqua is as good to look upon as she | 
om be- } is it will be worth going to see.” | 
es Pps a noncommittal article, calcu- | eect pe 
xande ated not to give offense in any quarter. | riting tus Sr Oats = Gree 
ue and e Ed set it on the front page of hi paper font So Fro on 
lawley- | and awaited further developments. | 
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SEVILLE 


Illustrated above, splen- 
didly exemplifies Deltah 
superiority A new and 
super elegant quality of 
indestructible pearls 
Safety clasp of white gold 
set with genuine diamond 
and genuine onyx—the 
very latest combination 

24 Inch $35 


Other Deltah Necklaces 


Carmen 24 inch $21 
Elvira ’ 24 inch $31 
Martha 24 inch .. $51 


At Your Jewelers 


L. HELLER & SON, Inc. 
358 Fifth Ave., New York 
Paris--40, Rue Laffitte 
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Hope Sapphires 
Deltah Pearls are made by 
the producers of the Heller 
Hope Sapphires and Hope 


Rubies. These are true 
precious stones, identical 
with the fine, natural 


sapphires and rubies in 
every respect excepting 
origin and price. The 
reasonable cost of Hope 
stones places the everlast- 
ing beauty of the sapphire 
and the ruby within the 
reach of everyone. Your 
desler will gladly show 
u jewelry mounted with 
teller He ype Sapphires and 
Heller Hape Rubic 
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Then, when he and Ted were busily 
getting out the week’s supply of Recorders 
at the hand press in the rear room, 
Alexander looked up from his work to see, 
through the open door into the sanctum, 
Elsa Weddrington standing at his desk. 

Alexander deserted the press and came 
_ the sanctum, very red and wiping his 

vands on his burlap apron. The sight of 
} Isa had set his heart to acting str ingely ; 
and all the three weeks of struggle to for- 


get her were as if they had never been. 
He said, “Hello, Elsa,” and took her hand; 
and for a moment they stood that way, 


looking into each other’s eyes, without 
iny need of words or any thought of 
little Ted, who watched’ them open- 
mouthed from the door of the composing 
room. 

Elsa came to herself first. She withdrew 
her hand from the clasp of his and spoke 
with an attempt at coldness. “I came to 
ask you to do something for me, Alex. 


You—you haven’t been over in so long. 
so finally I decided to stop as I was 
oing by. 


a wanted to come,” Alexander pro- 


tested, “but your father—I mean—I’ve 
been busy—” 
She didn’t challenge that halting state- 


ment. Perhaps she suspected the reason 
for his continued absence. She sat down 
in the chair that he had drawn up for her 
and came at once to the subject of her 
call 

“It’s Dad, Alex. You 
foolish Superchautauqua thing 
was the first signer?” 

Somewhat guiltily Ye Fd signified that 
he knew. 

“Tt’s—it’s worrying him_ terribly,” 
isa said. “It sounds silly, I know; but 
honestly, Alex, I think he’s going to be 
sick over it. You see, he’s always been 
so sort of proud of being up-to-date 


know—this 


how Dad 


so- 
and — well — sophisticated, and every- 
thing! And he’s always been rather 


sple ndidly proud of his honesty and of 
having everybody in town depend on his 
judgment. And now, this thing. 

We wrote to the regular Chautauqua head- 
quarters and they say they don’t know 
anything about it. These people have a 
terrible program—nothing anybody is 
interested in, and nobody that any body 
cares about hearing speak. And Dad 
feels that he’s got about everybody in 
town into it. It isn’t the money so much. 
It’s more the ridicule, and the thought 
that he’s betrayed his friends, and—well, 
that he’s acted, as he says, like any hick 
gold-brick-buyer. So I thought—I mean, 
I wondered if you couldn’t put something 
in the paper sort of —well—explaining.” 

“T’'ll try, Elsa,” promised Ye Ed, fur- 
rowing his brow. “T can’t get it in this 
week. I—we’ve gone to press. But I'll 
put something in next—the very best 
thing I can think up. Don’t you worry, 
I Isa.” 

“You’re such a comfort, Alex,” Elsa 
said. She looked up, her lashes wet with 
grate ful tears. 

“Don’t you worry, Elsa,” Ye Ed said 
again—and then, without either one of 
them knowing how it had happened, Elsa 
was in Ye Ed’s arms with her head buried 
on his shoulder. 

“You didn’t c-come and d-didn’t come, 
and I just c-couldn’t b-bear it,” she was 
sobbing. 

Clumsily he stroked her hair 

















Custis Icing 


—a feature that 

will win you! 
It is one of the out- 
* standing features of the 
Herrick — the chosen 
refrigerator in homes 
of the better sort. 





Herrick Outside Icing insures 
botherless icing in summer and 
enables iceless refrigeration in 
cool weather. 


Other Herrick superiorities include 
dry air circulation which keeps in- 
terior dry, clean and co/d; five-point 
mineral wool insulation which 
saves ice; removable drainage sys- 
tem which insures perfect cleanliness. 
Water cooler attachment if specified. 


Send for Free Booklet 


“Getting the Most from Your Refrigerator”’ is 
a valuable manual on the arrangement of food 
in a refrigerator to secure best results. Also 
describes specific advantages of the Herrick. 
Just send a postcard for your copy. 
HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 

504 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 
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For Your Phonograph 


THE BEST OIL is NONE TOO COOP 

|For phonographs, sewing machines, typewriters, 

guns und all Geniente machines, Nyoil is the 

safest and most highly refined lubricant. Colors 
1 size 10c. buy Nyoll ot 
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“Your father seemed to think I was 
standing in your way, dear. And I'd 
nothing to offer you. I’m just a poor 
country editor—probably always will 
 a- eae 

“As if I cared what you are, as long as 
you're you!” she cried. 

It was at that inopportune moment 
that the interested and helpful Ted an- 
nounced frona the doorway, ‘“‘Somebody’s 
comin’!”” 

The somebody was Mrs. Biggins, 
bringing a dollar for the renewal of her 
subscription. She brought, also, a ram- 
bling description of a week spent among 
her relatives at Drake’s Harbor, and 
during the recital of it Elsa slipped out 
of the sanctum with a starry-eyed smile 
of farewell for Ye Ed from the threshold. 

After Mrs. Biggins had gone, the re- 
maining copies of the Recorder had to be 
printed so that Ted (liberally tipped to 
insure his discretion) might go home to 
supper. 

But when at last he was alone in 
the sanctum, Ye Ed sat down at his 
desk facing a pile of unfolded papers 
and began with considerable pleasure to 
review the events of the late-afternoon 
hours just passed. True, he was still 
blackened, in Dr. Weddrington’s eyes, by 
his contact with printer’s ink; but he 
had at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that Elsa loved him—of feeling that it 
would not be an entirely easy matter for 
her father to marry her to the penniless 
nobleman or the little tin duke. And so 
he sat, comforting himself with the 
thought of Elsa’s love, until the sun went 
down and the shadows gathered, blotting 
out the dust and disorder of the sanctum. 
Finally the realization that it had grown 
entirely dark recailed him to the necessity 
of folding his papers for tomorrow morn- 
ing’s delivery, and of writing his weekly 
news report to the Metropolitan News 
Agency—for which assignment he was 
already a day behind his schedule. 

So he turned on the light and folded 
the papers, and finally, having provided 
himself with a sandwich from Mother 
Bassett’s kitchen across the street, came 
back to his littered desk and sat down at 
his correspondence. 


HE task of writing a weekly news letter 
was not an easy one, and tonight he 
found it unusually difficult. It had been an 
exceptionally dull week—even for Silver 
Springs, where weeks had a way of never 
being anything else. The only thing of 
interest that came to his mind in con- 
nection with it was the proposed coming 
of the Superchautauqua. And, written 
in the ordinary way, there was scarcely 
more than a line in that. But written 
humorously—for papers whose readers and 
advertisers had, in all probability, never 
heard of the Wilkins Superchautauqua 
here might be something in that! He 
thought the matter over, and the more he 
thought the more the idea appealed to him. 
hereafter until long after midnight, 
Alexander Jessup continued to sit at his 
desk, writing and polishing and rewriting 
and repolishing his news letter with un- 
precedented care. 

Alexander was able from long study of 
his metropolitan market to write, when he 
chose, not in the ungrammatical, stereo- 
typed style of the country weekly but in 
the lighter, more sophisticated vein of the 
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city reporter. And he had, far beneath the 
usually encountered surface of his person- 
ality, a quaint and wholly unexpected and 
rather charming font of dry humor. To- 
night, after that memorable interview with 
Elsa, expression came easily to him and 
happiness lent facility to his brain. He 
worked hard but with keen enjoyment of 
his effort, and when he finally turned out 
the light, locked the door and went home 
to bed, he carried ready for deposit in 
the letter slit at the postoffice an account 
of the clever hoax perpetrated by Miss 
Violet Hawley upon the populace of 
Silver Springs—an account complete even 
to the detail of John Lester, the butcher, 
who had been so proud of his status as a 
leading citizen that he had signed not 
only his own name but the names of his 
wife and mother-in-law as well—and was 
thereby responsible for the sale of ninety 
tickets. Far more to the point, he car- 
ried in that complete report a small- 
town news story that was both well told 
and funny—a story that was funny 
enough, he hoped, to tickle the jaded 
risibilities of the most merciless wielder 
of an editorial blue pencil. And, since he 
knew humorous stories to be both difficult 
to obtain and hard to write, he bore in 
his own soul the pleasant consciousness 
of having done his tiresome weekly task 
rather well. 

He did not go to see Elsa the next 
evening, but he called her up. 

“How’s your father?” he asked after he 
had said and she had responded to the 
sort of things that young people in love 
are apt to say to each other over tele- 
phones. 

“He’s not taking it any easier, Alex,” 
Elsa said. “Every one is teasing him. 
He’s getting so he hates to leave the 
house to go anywhere.” 

Ye Ed couldn’t bear not to try to give 
Elsa some slight comfort. “Listen, dear,” 
he told her, ‘‘there must be something we 
can do. I’m trying to think. Surely there 
1s—something!”’ 

“l’m afraid there isn’t, Alex,” Elsa 
said, “‘but you’re a dear to try!” 

The sweet wistfulness of her voice went 
to Alexander’s heart, creating there a 
warmth that melted all considerations of 
parental opposition. ‘‘When am I going 
to see you, Elsa?” he found himself ask- 
ing. 

Elsa said: “I’ll be down town round 
noon tomorrow, and I[’ll stop at your 
office. I don’t think you’d better come 
out just now. Dad’s—well you know— 
he’s not quite himself.” 

Alexander said that he understood and 
added the sort of farewell that a young 
man in love is apt to say to the lady of 
his choice, and after some time hung up 
his receiver. 





E was curious to know if his humorous 
article on the Superchautauqua ha 
appeared in print, and he went down, after 
a little, to look in his box at the post- 
office. Here he found his evening paper 
from the city—one of those papers sup- 
plied by the Metropolitan News Agency. 
His story was on the front page—where, 
as it chanced, a last-minute “killing” 
of a more important item had left a place 
for it. Alexander read it through again 
with the pardonable pride of authorship 
and found it good. Then, having nothing 
better to do, he went home and to bed. 
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Danger Lurks in 
the Hidden Trap 


The hidden toilet trap, if unclean, 
is unhealthful. No brush can reach it. 
Sani-Flush does! 


Sani-Flush cleans the trap! Purifies 
Destroys all foul odors. 


Sani-Flush cleans the bowl. Sprin- 
kle in a little Sani-Flush. Follow direc- 
tions on the can. Flush! All stains, 
discolorations, incrustations disappear. | 
The bowl shines. No scrubbing—no 
scouring—no harm to plumbing con- 
nections, Sani-Flush is alone in the 
work it does. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 


it. 


He slept late the next morning. The 
hardest part of his week’s work was over; 
there was no particular reason for his 
reaching his office early; consequently he 
dressed and breakfasted with pleasant 
dalliance, and set out for the sanctum at 
about the time he thought Elsa would be 
traveling in the same direction. He hur- 
ried a little when he heard the whistle 
of the late-morning train from the city 
—for the train might be bringing to Silver 
Springs some stranger whose advent 
would help to fill the Recorder’s columns. 

The train indeed had brought 
stranger. Alexander sighted him several 
blocks away—a tall slender young man, 


city cut and carrying a bulging brief case. 
But at the same moment Ye Ed had seen 
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| group supplied with news by the Metro- 


| Alexander’s enthusiasm. He advanced his 
| face threateningly toward Alexander’s 


front of the local butcher’s shop and had | 
caught a glimmer of Elsa’s blue-and-w hite | 
gingham morning dress disappearing be- 
hind a closing screen. Elsa, then, was 
doing her morning marketing and might 
be expected to arrive at the office of the 
Recorder at any moment. Alexander 
found the thought a pleasant one. He 
quickened his steps and having quite for- 
gotten the gray-suited stranger, was 
surprised to find him waiting on the door- 
step upon his own arrival at his place of 
business. 

Alexander wished the young man a 
pleasant good morning as he inserted his 
key in the lock and swung open the door 
of the sanctum—a greeting to which the 
young man responded only with a quite 
unintelligible grunt. Alexander allowed 
the young man to precede him into the 
dusty interior of his domain, where the 
young man turned and fixed Alexander 
with a baleful if somewhat shifty eye. 

“Your name Jessup?” he demanded. 

“Tt is,” said Alexander pleasantly. He 

looked past the young man toward the 


a | 
dressed in a gray suit of exaggerated | 


Dr. Weddrington’s roadster parked in | 





door which, at that moment, again opened | 


to admit a remarkably pretty girl in a 
blue-and-white gingham dress. 

“Come in, Elsa, and sit down. I'll be 
with you in a minute,’ "he said to the girl. | 
Then to the stranger: “Yes, my name’ s 
Jessup. Anything I can do for you?” 

The stranger drew from his pocket and 
spread upon Mr. Jessup’s desk a news- 
paper. Pointing to something on one of 
its pages—“D’you write that?” he de- 
manded. 

Alexander, after a quick glance of 
recognition, leaned in pleased absorption 
over his brain-child, letting his eye run 
rapidly down the column of printed mat- 
ter, noting with satisfaction that it had 
been printed almost exactly as he had 
written it, with only some minor changes, 
and that the paper which ran it was a 
morning publication and not one of the 


politan News Agency. 
“Why, yes,” he said. 

think it’s rather good.” 
The stranger did not seem to share 


“TI confess J 


and demanded: ‘“D’you ever hear of 
libel?” 
Alexander considered the question. 
“Why, yes,” said he. “Why?” 
“Because,” said the young man, “I’m 
here to tell you that if you aint careful 
a Il get into trouble. I represent the 
ilkins Superchautauqua, see? And that 
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fool story of yours is hurting our business 


in all the other towns.” 

“Really?” asked Alexander politely. 

“Really!” mocked the stranger. 

“But,” objected Alexander patiently, 
“T don’t see why it should hurt your 
business. I haven’t mentioned any names.” 

“Oh, no,” the stranger conceded sar- 
castically. “You haven’t. But there’s 
nobody that wouldn’t recognize us, see? 
Now, you country ink-hound, just see 
here—” 

He raised a clenched fist and shook it 
in uncomfortable proximity to Alex- 
ander’s nose. Elsa, shrinking back in her 
chair and preparing to scream under the 
impression that her beloved Alexander 
was about to be slain before her very 
eyes, experienced a sudden surprise. For 
apparently Mr. Jessup had no intention 
of submitting tamely to massacre. 
at once, and quite as if instead of being 
an eminently nice young man he had 
been something of a young savage, Alex- 
ander’s own hands came up, encountering 
the representative of the Superchautauqua 
and sending him staggering back for sev- 
eral paces. And from Alexander’s lips 
came words of such force, uttered in so 
unnaturally threatening a tone, that Elsa 
could scarcely believe that it was actually 
the nice young editor of the Recorder who 
was speaking. 

“Libel!” said Alexander. “Libel your 
grandmother! .See here—you bring your 
troupe of trained clowns here and I’ll 
laugh ’em out of the county and out of 
the State. I’m local representative for a 
lot of papers,” the usually modest Alex- 
ander aoa) “T’ll never let up on ’em 
as long as they’re here. And if you dare 
sue me for libel and have the whole story 
come up in court, why just go ahead and 
do it!” 


LSA, anxiously watching the stranger, 

had been surprised to observe that his 
demeanor grew less and less belligerent 
during the course of this speech. At the 
end of it he inquired almost placatingly, 
“What’ll you take to let up on us?” 

Ye Ed considered. “If you come to 
Silver Springs nothing ‘Il make me let 
up on you,” he said finally. 

The stranger glowered. “Then either 
we stay away or you fight us, eh? 

“You've got the idea,” said Alexander. 
“Exactly.” 

“Tt’s robbery,” growled the stranger. 

Alexander smiled at Elsa. “Really?” 
he inquired politely. 

“Well,” the stranger finally conceded 
grudgingly, “have it your own way. 
We’ve got all the bookings we want any- 
way. Who cares about your rotten town 
anyhow?” 

“Perhaps,” Alexander suggested, “‘you 
wouldn’t mind putting that in writing.” 

One knew from the stranger’slooks that 
he minded very much indeed, but he sat 
down at Alexander’s desk and with bad 
enough grace did as Ye Ed had requested. 
When he had finished, without so much 
as a farewell glance at Elsa or Alexander, 
he strode from the sanctum and disap- 
peared down the street in the direction 
of the station. 

“Did you think it all out beforehand?” 
Elsa asked when the stranger had gone 
and she and Ye Ed were sitting in two 
closely adjacent chairs behind the edi- 











torial desk. “Did you know how it'd 
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work out? Did you have it all ‘planned 
and do it on purpose?” 

Alexander Jessup blushed, but he an- 
swered honestly, as a nice young man 
should. 

“I didn’t,” he confessed, “have the 
slightest idea. I just wrote it up because 
[ had to write something. I never even 
thought of making him promise not to 
bring the thing here until he shook his 
fst under my nose. Then,” said Alex- 
ander Jessup apologetically, “I got so 
mad I just said the first thing I thought 
aad 


“Alexander!” said Elsa in a tone of 
mingled mirth and vexation, and Alex- 
ander’s shoulder being conveniently at 
hand, she put her head down upon it and 
laughed until she cried. “You dear, funny, 
clever, stupid boy!” she said. “Don’t you 
dare tell anybody you didn’t do it on 
purpose.” 

“Unless they ask me right out, the 
way you did, I won’t,” promised Alex- 
ander cautiously. 


yé ED satin his sanctum. It was well 
toward five o’clock, and his day’s work 
was finished. He would stick round for a 
few minutes longer, on the off chance that 
some one would come in with a news item 
ora subscription. Or that Elsa Weddring- 
ton might call him up to tell him how the 
news of Silver Springs’ unexpected release 
from the Superchautauqua had affected 
her father. ; 

He read over, for the dozenth time, a 
letter that had come for him in the after- 
noon mail from the city. Then he turned 
his attention to the copy he had just 
fnished writing anent the altered sched- 
ule of the Wills Superchautauqua. 

Suddenly the telephone bell sounded 
lzily—two short rings and one long, the 
signal for the office of the Recorder. _ 

Alexander Jessup rose and answered it. 
“Hello,” he said, and then, alertly— 
“Oh, hello, Dr. Weddrington. How are 
you, sir?” 

Over the wire to his ear came a quiet 
self-possessed voice—the voice of a 
polished man of the world who is always 
master of a situation. 

“Ah, Jessup!” said the voice. “My 
daughter has just been telling me of your 
little ruse to rid our town of the Super- 
chautauqua. Very clever, I must say. 
Very—ah—very clever indeed!” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Alexander Jes- 
sup politely. 

For a moment nothing but silence came 
tohim over the wire. Then Dr. Weddring- 
ton’s voice said—a trifle less composedly: 
“By the way, I—well, perhaps I was a 
shade hasty in what I said the other day. 
A young man with as much ingenuity as 
you have just displayed seems to me out of 
place in a country newspaper office, 
still—” 

Alexander Jessup laughed. 

“Exactly what I’ve been reading in a 
letter from the editor of the New York 
Clarion, sir,” he said. “He tells me—of 
‘ourse, I’m only quoting him, sir—he’s 
altogether too kind—’’(Alexander  re- 
fered again to the letter, which he al- 
teady knew by heart)—‘“he tells me that 
aman who can get a whole column of fun 
out of a town like Silver Springs deserves 
a better fate than a country editorship. 
¢ offers me a place on his staff.” 
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Dr. Rudolph Mertin, noted derma- 
tologist, after discarding cream, 
powder and liquid depilatories as 
well as the electric needle, writes: 
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use of the electric needle use it was not 
a satisfactory process, and I found that 
the electric stimulation helped, rather than 
retarded the growth of superfluous hair. 


“Since then I have almost despaired of finding 
a satisfactory process, one on which 1 would 
be willing to stake my reputation as a hair 
specialist, until I had the pleasure of using 


ZIP 
















“‘My tests proved that Zip not only lifts 
the hair roots and shafts gently from the skin, 
but also devitalizes the follicle; thus destroy- 
ing the elements which produce the hair. You 
are no doubt aware that ordinary depilatories 
simply remove surface hair, leaving the life- 
producing elements imbedded in theskin, thus 
strengthening their growth. ZIP however, 
not only removes the surface hairs, but 
removes the cause as well.’’ 

ZIP is original—a scientifically pre- 
pared antiseptic compound; it can- 
not stick to the skin; it is harmless, 
painless, and it effectively destroys 
the growth on the face, arms, 
under-arms and body. 
GUARANTEED . 
Avoid imitations 
which stick 
to the skin 
and are 
not effec- 
tive. 



























Dept. 989 

27” =“ 562 Fifth Ave. 

Pd New York 

o% Please send me “Feauty's 

7”, Greatest Seeret” telling 
77 about ZIP, alsoa FREE sample 
of your Massage and Cleansing 
Cream guaranteed not to grow 
bair. (Please Print Your Name). 








Stores or by Mail 














BR cecanions JORDERY New york 


















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."’ Locatedin the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley. beautifully ‘situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos 
California. 











**Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa ,fruits, cantaloupes, generalfarming. Write 
for free booklet, Department 8, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





HELP WANTED 


Automoopile Free to Tailoring Agents: Make 
$75 a week and up and get an automobile free tak- 
ing orders for our fine tailored-to-measure suits. 
Big assortment of All-Wool Fabrics atthe one low 
priceof $29.75. Also wonderful showing of Summer- 
weight fabrics at $17.50. Every order pays you 
big cash profitin advance. We supply finest sell- 
ing outfit and give automobile free to every man 
who qualifies. Write quick for startling offer. Dept. 
570, Park Tailoring Co , Chicago. 





PATENTS 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest references. Prompt attention. 
Reasonable terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 
624 F St.. Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS 


‘Lights, Colors, Tones and Nature’s Finer 
Forces,’’ including, Vibrations, Electromagnetons, 
Odic-auras, Radio, Coldlights, Inventions; illus- 
trated; 250 poses: postpaid; $2.00. Table con- 
tents free. E. S. Stevens Research Laboratory, 
242 Powell Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 
Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 
163, Hannibal. Mo. 


OLD COINS 








Patents. 




















Start a pressing. cleaning and dyeing shop, 
excellent field, splendid profits. We tell you how. 
Write for booklet. Ben-Vonde System, Dept. O, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Old coins, large fall selling catalogue of coins 
for sale, free. atalogue gicias prices paid for 
coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 C Tremont 
8t., Boston, Mass. 





An Uncrowded Field 


jodern Photogra: offers opportunities for men 
pe nny poe apm etd Ta et quickly by mall. 
t to fessi i work. Earn 


pam ae ide while lea ing 
= Professional ‘Camera ‘and equipment free. 
FREE Write today for information. Many oppor- 
q 


can 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
23601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 








] 
Dept. 1124 








Dm hat 


An unscented, antiseptic liquid—applied twice a week, wil) 
free you from all perspiration annoyances. KEEPS UN- 
DERARMS DRY AND ODORLESS—Endorsed by physi- 
cians and nurses. SEND 4C FOR TESTING SAMPLE. 
50¢ (several months’ supply) at all leading 
toilet and drug counters, or by mail (postpaid) 








The Nonspi Co., 2653 Walnut St., Kansas City,Mo. 
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“Of all books the least 
wearisome to read.” —Stevenson 


that way? Did you ever realize what 


ID you ever think of an atlas in 
fascinating reading maps are and how they can make all other reading 


more interesting and intelligible 


Just try it. 
read. 


4 


Have a RAND M¢NALLY map or atlas at your elbow as you 
From the yarn of travel, the chapter of history or the daily news 


story turn to the map. On it trace the course of the events you are reading 


about. See how they live for you as 
1.ore understandable they are! 


they never have before! How much 


The whole wide world lies before you on a map—mountains, rivers, high- 
ways, railroads, cities and villages. With a good map you can travel anywhere, 


though you sit at your own fireside. 


You can cross the oceans on your 


favorite steamship, visit all the cities you have dreamed about, and push on 
to the most adventurous and unheard-of places. . 


But a map is not like other “books.” 
and finished form for all time. 
ever-changing. 


It cannot be once printed in complete 


It must be ever-changing, as the world is 
It must show all countries as they are to-day, new boundaries, 


new cities, roads and railroads—else it tells you untruths. 


Make sure, therefore, that your map is up-to-date and authentic. Without 





question it will be—if it is published by RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY. 
Whether pocket map or wall map, globe or atlas, every RAND MCNALLY 
publication is as frue as it is humanly possible to make it. To make sure of 
getting the best in maps for any purpose, you have only to depend on this 


guarantee. You have only to look for this name— 


Ranp MENALLY & GOMIPANY 


| Map Headquarters 


Dept. 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia . , 
Cleveland . . Detroit . 


Branches: 
- St. 


Washington ,. 


R-47 
42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
. Boston . . Buffalo . . Pittsburgh 


Louis . . SanFrancisco . . Los Angeles 











|Keep Young 
and Attractive! 


‘The world’s greatest facial remedy 
willrestore ruined complexions to the 
beauty and purity of youth. 

IF YOUR blood is impure, if you 
have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, 
blackheads, redness of face or nose, 
: muddy, sallow skin, or any blemish 
onor under the skin, you need 


Dr. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WATERS 


These marvelous beautifiers of the complexion and skin are 

wonderfully effective, and are absolutely safe and Harmless. 

The prescription was first used 36 years ago by Dr. Campbell, 

and he has made count!ess thousands of women and men 

happy in the possession of a pure, spotless complexion. 
Mailed in plain cover on receipt of $1.00, from 

RICHARD FINK CO., Dept 46, Kens. Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y.C. 
Sold at all Owl, Liggett’s, and all live drug stores 
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BON-OPTO 


makes bright, snappy, lustrous, 
sparkling eyes that see things 
clearly. It soothes, cleanses, 
and beautifies 


Dim, Dull 
Tired Eyes. 


BON-OPTO 
Strengthens Eyesight. 























“Ah,” said Dr. Weddrington thought- 


fully. “Sounds good, Jessup—very worth 


while, probably. Stilk—two heads are 
better than one, my boy. Suppose you 
come up this evening and talk it over 
with me. I suppose—ah—I suppose 
you'll want to consult Elsa, tco ” 





Exploring the 
Colorado Delta 


(Continued from page 14) 


trouble by beating its head on a log. 
Unluckily it was the fist itself that buf- 
feted the contact, so that my grip re- 
laxed and my pet escaped. Couchsdial 
from the liveliness of the latter that he 
could not have been the one I had shot, 
I did some further prodding and finally 
fished up—this time with an improvised 
boathook—a mutilated brown body. 
Pushing off after my fight with the 
beaver, I was just taking up the oars when 
the sound of a great crashing in the dry 
tules to the right warned of what I took 
to be the coming of a cavalcade of wild 
pigs. Greatly to my surprise nothing 
larger than a lithe half-grown lynx came 
bounding out upon the bank. It must 
have been his gambolings that were re- 
sponsible for the racket he made in com- 
ing through the reeds, for he continued 
to play with himself or an imaginary com- 


rade all the way down to the water. Here 


a torpidly moving fish brought a new in- 
terest into his life. I caught a gleam of 
silver as a swiftly flirted paw tossed it into 
the air, and another when he caught and 
threw it with a black-flip of head. Next 
he retreated backward, spitting explosive- 
ly and pretending to be afraid; then re- 
turned and, prodding with a paw, tried 
to play cat-and-mouse with it. It must 
have been the click of my cocking hammer 
that made him grab it in his mouth and 
settle into a suspicious crouch. J took no 
chance with a body shot this time. The 
bullet through the forehead must have 
killed instantly. He lurched forward into 
the water, retaining in his dying grip the 
still faintly breathing mullet. I left the 
latter in the clenched jaws. 

It was not farther along than round 
the next bend that a young buck, after 
watching my drifting approach from a 
screen of low-hanging willows, lost his 
head and plunged into the river almost in 
front of the boat. It was an easy shot and 
I had no trouble in placing a bullet where 
it accomplished its work without mutilat- 
ing a very pretty head. 

A swirl of buzzards in the air directed 


| my attention to a point a quarter of a 


mile ahead where a considerable pile of 
drift had accumulated against the bank. 
The whorl of screaming scavengers fo 
cussed upon a heaving yellow mass mill- 
ing in the mud, and that, in turn, was con- 
centrating upon some central object of 
interest. Such whoofings and snortings 
as that could only come from pigs fight- 
ing over food. “Javelina!” I breathed 
ecstatically, filling the magazine of my 
“thirty-thirty” chock-a-block. 

My opening shot was at the half 
masked shoulder of a huge boar that was 
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trying to break away from the ruck with 
a bone in his mouth; the rest at the mob 
as it scattered. The big boar, though 
plainly hard hit, managed to wallow up 
the bank and into the cane. He was pro- 
testing mightily in intermittently mud- 
staunched squeals, but these were nothing 
to the bedlam of high-keyed yells that 
broke out a few moments after he disap- 
peared in the carrisa. The whole bunch 
seemed to have joined the revered patri- 
arch and started squealing in sympathy. 

I had to pull back up-stream for a 
hundred yards before finding a point 
where the bank was solid enough to bear 
my weight. The mud was knee-deep all 
the way up to the cane, but the footing 
was firmer once I reached the higher level. 
The porcine chorus was working up to a 
crescendo as I pushed along through the 
carrisa, so that there was no difficulty in 
keeping the proper direction. The reedy 
growth thinned as the distance from the 
river bank increased, and it was in the 
comparative open that I re-established 
contact with the pigs. They had backed 
the wounded boar up against a gnarled 
mesquite trunk, and the sympathy I had 
sensed was taking the form of eating his 
violently protesting anatomy. As the 
unconsumed portions of him still showed 
unmistakable signs of life, I gave the 
hideously mutilated body the benefit of 
my first bullet. 


Retreat 


The mob scattered at my shot, just as 
when I had fired at them in the mud; 
scattered, and then came back again like 
swarming flies. It was the noise of the 
shot rather than its effect that appeared 
to disturb them. Most of them turned to 
and continued to lavish sympathy upon 
the remnants of the dead boar. Not over 
a half dozen seemed suddenly bitten with 
the idea that there might be something 
edible behind the “‘Big Noise.” They did 
not rush me, but rather advanced with a 
deliberate nonchalance that suggested 
that they knew perfectly well what to do 
and how to do it, when once they decided 
It was worth doing. 

Innocent as I was of the ways of the 
wild pig, I at least knew better than to 
try to stop a pig with the glittering human 
eye. I shot twice, and shot well. A pig 
crumpled up with each bullet. I have no 
doubt that the third shot would have been 
just as deadly, for I felt myself perfectly 
in hand—until the hammer snapped down 
with a metallic clank and I realized that 
the magazine of my rifle was empty. I 
had neglected to replenish it since first 
opening fire on the river. 

l'aking what instinct told me was the 
most direct course to the river and safety, 
I broke through the cane to land in the 
slithery-slick mud of the drainage bar- 
ranca at the end of ten yards. 

My immediate porcine periphery, scat- 
tering at my last shots, evidently found 
temporary diversion in guzzling the flesh 
of their newly fallen mates. At least none 
of them reappeared until I had rubbed 
the mud out of my eyes, effected a hasty 
orientation, and started to climb up the 
farther bank. Then, bloody of eye and 
jowl, they began to filter out in questing 
twos and threes and settle down at con- 
venient vantage points along the rim of 
the barranca. There was even a sort of 

quiet post-prandial. languor in_ their 
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Market Street, San Francisco. 
A canyon of commerce. 


chan YEAR in California is better 


than the one before. Each year 
brings greater average wealth — 
greater returns from agriculture and in- 
dustry. Each year life goes forward in com- 
fort and enjoyment tor thousands of new 
families—neighbors to those who came 
earlier and, prospered. Very likely you 
should be among them. If you want to 
live in California, there is room for you. 
Rose-covered homes in city and country, 
a prosperity that manifests itself in more 
than 800,000 passenger automobiles, a 
country life that is truly suburban in its 
close connection with metropolitan activ- 
ities and recreations are as real a part of 
California life as the yearly crop return of 
four hundred million dollars—the largest 
per capitacrop return in America. 


What Everybody Owns 


Mountains and sea~ redwood groves and 
national parks, rivers and trout streams— 
these are for everyone. Six or seven hours 
—perhaps less—from the warmest weather 
of the tremendously fertile Great Valley of 
California are the cool waters of San Fran- 
cisco bay, golden ocean beaches, or cool 
mountain resorts with a breeze off the 
snows. And all the year-——whenever there’s 
a half day to spare—Californians are out 
to play as hard as they work. 


cA Commonwealth of Cities 


If the Great Valley with its millions of 
fertile acres tributary to San Francisco Bay 
is one vast farm, it is almost equally one 
vast city, —in reality, scores of cities large 
and small, tied together by miles of trunk 
lines and laterals of the State Highway 
system. Over these, the farmer moves his 
crops at low cost. His wife drives into 
the good stores and smart shops that are 
found nearly everywhere, or to a cage 
in some flower-trellised women’s clu 
house and in the cool evening the whole 
family may motor to a dance or motion 
picture in town. Country and city, in 
California, are inseparably joined. 


The New Pioneers 


Experience and expert knowledge avail- 








California’s earliest oramrrers. An orchard home 
yauye 
100 miles north of San Francisco. 


Where today is good 
tomorrow is better 


able to all have replaced in California the 
pioneering stage of agriculture and busi- 
ness success. And California’s pioneering 
spirit goes ahead in the development of 
life’s advantages—superb pis ovr et 
often with theatres and gymnasiums; in- 
expensive hydro-electric power indoors 
and out, telephones, autos and radio sets. 
Quick access to big cities, and many 
months of fine weather in which to enjoy 
out-of-door life in wonderful, natural rec- 
reation grounds are other California ad- 
vantages not estimated in dollars. 


Greater Returns—and Why 


Work—yes! And, in California’s Great 
Valley, Nature adds a year-round grow- 
ing season, abundant water supply, and 
weather conditions you can rely upon.To- 
day there are a sailton acres of irrigated 
lands alone, close to towns and cities— 
ready for families who know how to get 
along and have a moderate nest egg. Take 
advantage of the low round trip Summer 
Excursion fares on all roads starting 
May 15, and visit California this summer. 

Californians Inc., a non-profit organi- 
zation of citizens and institutions inter- 
ested in the sound development of the 
State will be glad to tell you more about 
these opportunities. Fill in and mail the 
coupon on this page and we will send you 
without cost the 48 page illustrated book- 
let “California, Where Life is Better.” 
Write today. Address : 


ians 
2 
HEADQUARTERS 

SAN FRANCISCO 








iCALIFORNIANS INC., 

:140 Montgomery St.,Room 509-B 

iSan Francisco, California 

: Please send me your book on California. 
! Name ld cissas 
1 Addres a 


City 





Print Name and Address Plainty 
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Spend Your Vacation in British Columb'a 


Nature’s great Wonderland—A Werld of 
Scenic Beauty—Mountains—Forest—Sea. 


A New. Trip Every Hour of Your Stay 
A§Motor trip over the Pacific Highway— 
An Ocean trip up the Coast—A Rail trip. 


i Send For Illustrated Folder 
Fr-e on request to Vancouver Publicity 

- Bureau, Suite 300, 438 Pender Street, 
Vancouver, Canada. 
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PATENTS 


Seventy-six Years of Practice 


HE firm of Munn & Company filed its first application 

for a patent in 1846, and for seventy-six years has 
endeavored to keep pace with the inventive genius of the 
United States. 
An experience of many years is at your disposal. If you 
have an invention which you wish to patent, send your 
sketches or model together with a description of your 
device, explaining iis operation, and you will receive 
prompt, courteous attention. 


Write for our Handbook on 


PATENTS 


A full and complete booklet on Patents, Designs, Trade-Marks, 
Foreign Patents, Copyrights, Labels and Patent Office Practice with 
an explanation about our methods, terms, etc. 
All communications strictly confidential. 
v 
Keep in touch with the inventions of the world by reading 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


The MONTHLY MAGAZINE with a special appeal to every man of 
inventive genius. Recent rulings of the Patent Office, descriptions 
of the latest patented inventions, legislation and court decisions 
affecting patents, are noted in this authoritative publication. 


MUNN & COMPANY 


Scientific American Patent Attorneys 801-F, TowerBldg. 










Building, Room 4 on 3° . Chicago, lil. 
ya 602 Woolworth Building, New York City 611-C, Hanne ete, 

















Washington, D. C. 603 Hobart Building San Francisco, Cal. Cleve iy 






movements, as though relaxation and 


| entertainment were nearer to their hearts 
_ than the grosser delights of feeding. 


The new and pressing problem was one 
in applied aquatics—in short, how to 
swim in soft mud. Wading was out of the 
question. 

It was not real swimming, of course— 
not a swift, gliding Australian-craw] sort 
of a progress—but rather a _ pawing 
flounder on all fours, a wriggling squirm 
in many directions that resulted in a slight 
linear advancement in one. The first 
ten feet were the hardest. Then my 
form began to improve, so I could hardly 
have been over ten minutes in oozing 
through the next fifty feet. 

As | picked up speed in the deepening 
slough, some of the more belligerent boars, 
snorting and gnashing their tusks, began 
crowding into the mud as though about 
to lead an active sympathy drive. | 
deeply regretted the disabled and dis- 
carded rifle at this juncture but, remem- 
bering that the bark of the gun had ap- 
peared to frighten the pigs more than its 
bite, | did my lustiest to make a noise like 
an exploding shell. The imitation was not 
technically perfect, but what it lacked on 
that score it made up in volume. The mob 
did not scatter but it certainly did pause. 
I, on the contrary, did not pause even to 
yell—just kept lunging right ahead with 
a bellow between every stroke. The swim 
up-stream to the boat got rid of most of 
the mud save that I had _ swallowed. 
When, loading up the magazine of my 
pump-gun with buckshot shells, 1 went 
back over the bank to retrieve the rifle, 
the pigs were out of sight and sound. 

I got the rifle cleaned out and working 
again just in time for a shot at the leader 
of a large herd of veneda that started to 


| swim the river about noon. The bullet 
| through the neck was not immediately 





fatal, but it left the splendid buck too 
weak to climb out through the mud after 
he had reached the bank. Throwing a 
rope round his horns, I dragged him along- 
side and despatched him with my hunting- 
knife. The head was a truly magnificent 
one—finer than I would have dreamed 
anything less than an elk could carry. 
Considerable as was the capacity of the 
roomy old scow, this latest addition to 
my cargo taxed it close to the limit. Free- 
board had become reduced to near the 
danger line, and it was only by the most 
careful stowing that I made working room 


| for my legs in rowing. If I did not reach 


the cattle-camp within a few hours it was 
plain I should have to start scuttling oF 
skinning. 

Intensely thirsty from my rowing, I was 
still unable to force a drop of the nauseous 
contents of my canteen past my lips. 
Boiling increased rather than decreased 
the salinity, and a cup of cocoa made with 
it was of unspeakable sickliness. Finally 
I mixed an_ half-and-half decoction of 
tequila and condensed milk and made my 
supper off that. Thirst was unquenched 
but spirit soared. 

The cattle-camp did not appear beyond 
the next bend, but in its place I came 
upon an enormous green turtle. ‘There 
was just enough light to make out the 
arch of the great shell where it rested on 
a mud-submerged log half way up the 
bank. Still wafted on the wings of high 
resolve, a green turtle was just about the 
only thing in air, earth or water that 
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would have stopped to stalk so soon after 
I had nailed the slogan of “Cattle Camp 
or Bust!” to the masthead. I would 
kill two birds with one stone by tooling 
the turtle down to the cattle-camp and 
then cutting him up into calipash and 
calipee for the regalement of the cowboys 
who skinned my game. 

Everything considered, the hoisting in 
of that three-hundred-odd-pound case of 
calipash and calipee was the most baf- 
flingly trying job I ever attempted. Both 
boat and turtle seemed to be in conspiracy 
to forestall the success of any get-together 
movement. When one was in position 
for a lift invariably the other wasn’t. 
The steel-traplike snaps of the turtle | 
avoided for the most part, but in doing so 
usually managed to impale an eye upon 
an oarlock or side-swipe a cheek along the 
slivery edge of the gunwale. Broken in 
skin and spirit and with the dregs of my 
high resolve oozing with the mud from my 
finger-tips, I finally effected my purpose. 

A splitting headache, a distinct feeling 
of squeamishness and a decided disin- 
clination to be up and doing were the 
morning-after residue of my high resolve 
of the night-before. But if resolve was 
no longer high something else certainly 
was, and—being not unfavorably placed 
to get at the true facts—it did not require 
the corkscrew whorl of buzzards circling 
above to tell me that the game was up in 
more senses than one. Anxious to enlist 
the expert skinning talent of the cattle- 
camp | had asked too much of Nature and 
now she had rebelled and was taking her 
own course. The frosty nights and cool 
days had stemmed the rising tide of 
putrefaction, but only to have it carried 
away at the first breath of the warm Gulf 
wind that had stolen up the river during 
thenight. Yes, the game was up—all but 
blowing up, indeed. My pelican mattress 
billowed like a fleet of young balloons and 
looked, as I gingerly rolled back the 
blankets, like a bank of cumulus clouds 
fanned by the trade-wind. The deer— 
But why proceed? The freshness was 
gone out of my young life as out of the 
morning. 

With a tenderness of touch born less of 
solicitude than a fear of starting a pre- 
mature explosion, I got rid of my nauseous 
cargo as best J could. Then mooring to 
a snag, I washed down deck, took a bath, 
but on dry clothes, emptied my last can 
of condensed milk, and resumed my oars. 


Rescue 

Even after an interval of over a decade 
and a half it would be distinctly painful 
to conjure up again the memories of the 
remainder of that infernal day. I have 
been thirsty since—very thirsty—but 
never to the accompaniment of so dis- 
tressing a nausea. I must have become 
very weak not long after jettisoning my 
cargo for, try as I would, I was never 
able to pull up with and past my floating 
menagerie into the fresh air beyond. 

No, it was not a pleasant afternoon 
even in retrospect. Another waterless 
night would have been a deal unpleas- 
anter, but I have never quite had the 
herve to give my imagination rein to 
Picture just how much so. With the 
thought of prowling lions in mind, I told 
myself that a mid-river snag would be the 
safest place to tie up during the rise 
when a salvo of shots and yells smote 
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Information Division 





via Honolulu 


Investigate This Service Now 


F you feel the call of the Far East—if you dream of days in the 
Philippines, China and Japan—send the information blank 
below today. Let your Government smooth your way withtravel 
helps. For your convenience your Government has published 
new literature giving full details of the trip as well as descrip- 
tions of the vessels. These booklets will be sent to you with- 


out charge. 
The Sunshine Belt 


Palatial, new U. S. Government ships operated by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, now sail from San Francisco to ‘The 
Orient, via Hawaii, Pacific Mail’s famous ‘«Sunshine Belt to 
The Orient.’’ A dav’s stop is made at Honolulu. The Oriental 
ports of call are Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila. Stopovers may be arranged in any of these ports. 
These ships are American-built, oil-burning vessels of 21,167 


displacement tons and 535 ft. in length. Their names are: 


President Lincoln sailing April 5 
President Taft sailing April 19 
President Cleveland sailing May 3 
President Pierce sailing May 17 
President Wilson _ sailing May 31 


The spacious staterooms are all outside, equipped with beds (not bunks), 
running hot and cold water, electric fans, electric radiators, bed reading 
lamps, private toilets. Most have private baths. 
ceptionally comfortable and beautiful. 


Write Today 


The verdict of travelers who have used this service is unanimous as to its 
superlative merit. Find out why. Get your Government's handsomely illus- 
trated booklet showing actual photographs of interiors on Government ships. 
Learn in detail about Pacific Mail service, Let your Government help you 
with your plans, Send the blank today 


Social rooms are ex- 


now! 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


P.M. 1934 Washington, D. C. 





Please send without obligation the literature described above. 1 
considering a trip to The Orient [J to Europe [_] to South America [_]. 
I would travel 1st class [] 2nd [] 3d (7). 


My Name 


My Street No. or R.F.D. 


Town 


Tam 





State 
’ 





. 2 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations address 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company 


$08 California St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


S. SHIPPING BOARD 


503 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managing Operators for 


10 Hanover Sq., 
New York City 


Owners of the Vessels 
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™ 
Can't you vision the unusual delight of 


a holiday in the romantic South Sea setting 
of the Hawaiian Islands?—the thrill of swift 
rides through the scudding spray on the 
*‘queen’” surf at Waikiki?—that unforgettable 
glimpse into the fiery throat of Madame Pele, 
goddess of fire at Kilauea, great living vol- 
cano? 


Hawaii is deliciously cool in summer, Steady 
trade-winds, streaming south from the Arctic, 
bathe those charmed lands perpetually in a 
crisp breeze that gives a climate of continual 
springtime. Exotic bloom of great trees and 
flowering plants is at its best in summer, and 
all outdoor sports—golfing, tennis, tramping, 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU, 


or 818 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S 
Send me your new free illustrated booklet on HAWAII; also the ad issue of Tourfax, containing 


detailed information for visitors to the Islands. 


Name 


Q Ei First Aid 
Jor home hurts 


No injury is trivial when the 
consequences of its neglect are 
considered. A cut, scratch, bruise, 
strainor sprain demands prompt 
attention and treatment. 

Too often is precious time lost 
in such emergencies. An antisep- 
tic oraliniment may be required, 
or both! Have you these home 
necessities combined in one prep- 
aration — quickly availablein one 


Its convenience is but one of 
many reasons why Absorbine, Jr. 
occupies a never-empt 
so many thousands of homes. 

At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle roc., postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 243 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


AbsorbineJ: 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





Street 
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It is because Absorbine, Jr. is 
safe that children are taught its 
use as an antiseptic — tocleanse, 
to guard against infection and 
to assist nature in more rapid 
healing. 

It is because parents prefer 
its clean, agreeable odor that 
Absorbine, Jr. is used as a lini- 
ment to ward off stiffness, lame- 
ness and soreness after hard or 
prolonged exertion, and to treat 
congestion after exposure. 


Have it at hand for the emer- 


place in 
gencies to come! 
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oe 


motoring, deep-sea fishing, swimming — invite 
your zestful enjoyment. 


Why not spend your summer in this mid- 
Pacific Paradise? From any one of four Pacific 
ports you may sail in luxuriously appointed 
liners, making the trip one way in from four 
to eight days, or the round trip in three weeks, 
and at a total cost of not more than $350. 
Good hotels and transportation on all islands. 


Ask your nearest railway, steamship, or 
other travel agency, or write direct. 

Direct sailings from Vancouver, B. C.; 
Seattle, Washington; San Francisco, California; 
Los Angeles, California, 





533 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 

















| upon my ears from somewhere round the 

| next bend. A few moments later, milling 

| confusedly as though in flight before an 
unexpected attack, my covey of floaters 
came bobbing again into view. At the 
same instant, to the accompaniment of 
a renewed fusillade, a band of mounted 
Mexican vaqueros came charging along the 
bank in hot pursuit. Sighting the boat, 
they reined their mustangs sharply in and 
stopped firing. Evidently the presence of 
a man on the river gave promise of some 
sort of an explanation of the barrage 
of dead game that was blocking the 
channel. 

A low but distinct wave marked the 
head of the incoming tide, with an up- 
stream current following it that was much 
too strong to be stemmed with my oars. 
Realizing this after a few minutes of 
futile effort, I pulled in against the right 
bank and signalled for a tow. The few 
hundred yards to the camp beyond the 
bend were covered at the end of a horse- 
hair riata. Climbing weakly - ~ bank 
at a corduroyed landing place, = 
greeted in a friendly rik g by a white 
man who introduced himself as Bruce 
Casbare. Calling me by name, he said 
that his friend Senor Andrade, the Mexi- 
can Consul in Los Angeles, had written 
him I might be turning up down that way 
and that he had been on the lookout for 
several days. He hoped I had had 
pleasant trip. 


Bogged Down 


A round-up over Laguna Salada way 
had been responsible for failure to keep 
up the wonted river-patrol for the benefit 
of mired cattle. Setting off at daybreak 
the next morning a party of cowboys 
rescued the more fortunate creatures 
that had not already fallen victim to 
marauders. In each case a rope was 
thrown to the horns of the mired animal 
and a powerful team of mules was used to 
drag it out. Every one of the befuddled 
brutes strong enough to keep its legs 
invariably rushed at the nearest man or 
horse the instant it was free of the mud. 
So weak as to be easily pushed over with 
the hand, there was no difficulty in 
eluding the tottering creatures; but one 
couldn’t help wondering at the strange 
mental process behind the ungracious 
action. 

A large lion I had wounded shortly be- 
fore had met grim justice in being fol- 
lowed and besieged by the coyote pack 
that he and his mate had been fighting 
off from a mired steer. Cruelly torn 
about the abdomen from my soft-nose 
bullet, the savage old warrior had made 
good use of jaws and paws in staving off 
he: inevitable end. There were already 
two dead coyotes under the mesquite tree 
to which he had dragged his shattered 
frame for a last stand, and three or four 
more, whimpering and baleful-eyed, were 
licking wounds at good safe distance. 
I directed my first bullet to the dying 
lion, while the Mexicans opened up with 
their six-shooters on the scattering 
coyotes. The latter furnished very merry 
revolver practise during the half minute 
it took the keen-eyed vaqueros to drop 
more than a dozen of them in the lanes 
between the mesquites. 

Casbare explained something of the 
phenomenon of the tidal “bore” when I 
rejoined him in camp that afternoon. It 
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came to its fullest strength only at the 
spring and autumnal equinoxes, at which 
times it rolled up-stream in a great 
breaking wave and brought a rise of 
close to twenty feet even on the Hardy. 
Following the equinoxes the “bore” lost 
force rapidly until, at the winter and 
summer solstices it had almost ceased to 
exist as a wave and was evident only in a 
slight tidal movement. My _ coming, 
chancing almost exactly on the December 
solstice, had discovered the “‘bore”’ all but 
negligible even as a tide. This, since I 
had elected to drift down the Hardy in an 
overloaded boat, Casbare considered very 
fortunate for me. The “bore” at its 
height, he said, came crashing along in an 
eight or ten-foot wave, carrying a weight 
of water that would have reduced my 
boat to kindling wood in the shallows and 
at least swamped it even in mid-stream. 

At the time I was somewhat inclined to 

believe that my amiable host was pitching 
it rather strong in his descriptions of the 
height and force of the tidal “‘bore” of the 
Colorado. Indeed, such were my feelings 
right down to last fall, when I traversed a 
strangely altered delta to the head of the 
Gulf of California and established inti- 
mate contact with the great “bore” in 
the fullness of its power. If that almost 
unique voyage—an attempt in the com- 
pany of two deeply interested engineers 
to endeavor to trace the meanderings of a 
deflected and practically lost Colorado— 
I shall write later. It will be sufficient 
to state here that Bruce Casbare’s des- 
criptions of the devastating force of the 
“bore” at its height were more than con- 
servative. So swift and swirling was even 
the ebb of the tidal flow that it proved 
far more treacherous to navigate than 
many of the encaitoned stretches of the 
upper river, while the only way to avoid 
complete destruction of our boat when the 
gteat “burro” itself came roaring in was 
toland well in advance and drag the light 
craft above high-water mark. ‘The Topo- 
lobampo, capsized and destroyed by the 
“bore” with a loss of over seventy lives 
but a few days after we landed at La 
Bomba, was a thirty-six-ton steamer. 
Doubtless Casbare was right in saying 
that I was playing in good luck in not 
encountering the “burro” in its might 
when I drifted down at night with my 
trophy-laden scow sunk to within an 
inch of her gunwales. 

At the end of three days, spent riding 
and hunting with the cowboys, Casbare 
hitched up his six-in-hand mule team and 
drove me back to Calexico. 

Very few and perhaps not any others 
were destined to see the heart of the delta 
wilderness as it was revealed to my 
youthful eyes on that wholly irresponsible 
and almost wholly delectable jaunt down 
the Hardy. Cutting our way through 
last October in attempting to define the 
new channels of the Colorado, we saw one 
coon and one wild cat, scant traces of 
beaver and deer, and not the tracks of a 
single pig. It is still one of the queerest, 
weirdest regions that the fancy can pic- | 
ture, but no longer a paradise for the | 
unter, no longer a Golden Land of | 
Enchantment for the youth who would | 
furnish a trophy-room. 


The further adventures of Mr. Freeman 
along the Colorado will appear in forth- | 
coming issues.—The Editors. 
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Deaf Can Hear 
‘Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from deafness. 
The Dictograph Products Corporation announces 
the perfection of a remarkable device which has 
enabled thousands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device say it is 
too much to expect you to believe this so they are 
going to give you a chance to try it at home. They 
offer to send it by prepaid parcel post on a ten-day 
free trial. They do not send it C. O. D.—they require 
no deposit—there is no obligation. They send it 
entirely at their own expense and risk. They are mak- 
ing this extraordinary offer well knowing that the 
magic of this little instrument will so amaze and 
delight the user that the chances of its being returned 
are very slight. Thousands have already accepted 
this offer and report most gratifying results. There’s 
no longer any need that you should endure the mental 
and physical strain which comes from a@ constant 
effort to hear. Now you can mingle with your friends 
without that feeling of sensitiveness from which all 
deaf persons suffer. Now you can take your place 
in the social and business world to which your talents 
entitle you and from which your affliction has, in a 
measure, excluded you. Just send your name and 
address to The Dictograph Products Corporation, 
1369 Candler Building, New York, for descriptive 
literature and request blank. 











The Question of Gray Hair 


EVERY woman must meet it. 
Let Brownatone answer it for 
you. This superior hair tint surely 
restores to gray, faded or streaked 
hairits exact original shade. Quick 
in action and permanent in effect. 
Satisfactory results to thousands 
of women and absolute harmless- 
ness to hair, scalp and skin have 
made Brownatone the largest sell- 
ing hair tint in the U. S. and 
Canada. Easily applied. Not af- 
fected by shampooing or any other 
hair treatment. Convince yourself. 
Send 10c for trial bottle. On sale 
every where—50c and $1.50. 
The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
277 Coppin Bldg., Covington, Ky. 


Canada Address: Windsor, Ont. 


BROWNATONE 


Tints Gray Hair Any Shade 
Na Tone Lemonated Shampoo, a natural 
hair wash, cleanses and beautifies. At 
dealers or direct, soc. 
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California’s Largest and | 
Best-Loved Resort 


Situated in a region world 
| famed for its even and 
} moderate weather the year 
round—temperature varying 






an average of but 10 degrees. 
Golf, Polo, 
Boating, Hunting, Trap - 
shooting, Tennis, Horseback 
Riding, Motoring, and no end 
of other recreations in the 
great out of doors. 
18,000 acres of picturesque 
country for exclusive use of 
guests. Right on Pacific 
Ocean and historic Monterey 
and Carmel Bays—125 miles 
south of San Francisco. 
In center of old relics of 
Spanish Regime 


Swimming, 












Write for detalied information to 
CARL S. STANLEY, Manager 


L MONTELA 
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GO INTO BUSINESS voursece 
Get out of the salaried class. Be independent of 


Big new uncrowded field offers unlim- 
bilities for making BIG money in every 
. Make $100 and more weekly as F Ik yor 
Surfacing ‘contractor. Every floor, old or Dew is 
your hey oars Experience unnecessary. Pamert- 

niversal”’ electric machine does work 
Wey of six men, assuring BIG profits. Positive guarantee 
and 5-day trial rotect you. Wzite jay for 
complete as tails of what others are doing. 
) AMERICAN FLOOR SURF. MACH. CO. 
563 S. St. Clair St. Toledo, Ohie 


How to meet 
a domestic emergency 


pour job. 


town or cit 


Perhaps you are preparing a simple lunch— 
and an unexpected guest arrives! You can 
make the meal quite festive if you serve hot 
STEERO bouillon. This will take only a 
moment. Drop a STEERO bouillon cub« 
into a cup, add boiling water, and you are 
all ready. 


STEERO 


BOUILLON: CUBES 


Hot STEERO bouillon is an appe- 
tizing drink at any and all times. 
STEERO bouillon cubes add 
greatly to the flavoring of many o ther 
dishes. Send 10 cents for samples, 
and sixty-four-page cook book 















Schieffelin & Co. 
294 William St., New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., New York 


**4 Cube Makes 
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Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. oe 


— following general are 
typical of the service sa in Ae x Bureau. 
tampe should ee pen in letters of inquiry 
and full name and — written. 
Address all ee to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 
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Cheap Land in the Timber 


Q. I have read at times with a good 
deal of interest the letters appearing in 
the Service Bureau. As many of these 
communications bear on the advisability 
of taking up unimproved land, possibly 
the following will be of general interest. 

Some four years ago I bought a tract of 
timber land in the district known as 
Venado, Sonoma county, California. I 
had formerly been a mining engineer and 
had had many chances to study land 
values and agricultural conditions in 
many parts of North America. Up to the 
time I located here at Venado, my work 
had not been of a manual nature at all. 
Before buying this tract I gave the matter 
a good deal of thought, knowing that it 
was a very big undertaking I was con- 
templating. The one thing that decided 
me was that the land was extremely rich. 
The growth included redwood, fir, oak and 
madrone, practically a jungle. A number 
of others had already cleared some of this 
land; most of them had done it without 
capital and made their ranches out of the 
sale of timber. There seemed to be no 
question as to the value of this hill land 
when once cleared, as tt is especially 
adapted to apples, prunes and grapes. 

The cost applied to clearing one piece 
of two acres was as follows: 


SIASHING SHOE 6.0.50... eee ee $ 25 
Burning brush, logs, etc 40 
Pulling 280 stumps... 24.25... 25 
Removing stumps and plowing.... 30 

MGtANGOSE. 6... Anes se oe Coser 120 
Income from sale of wood 70 

PRET SOSE os Bin ae 50 


That raw I ind cost me $10 an acre, and 
is adapted to either of the three kinds of 
fruit mentioned. At present prices I am 
more or less sure of $500 a year an acre in 
four years, planting grapes between the 
trees. 

Now there are other ways of getting 
round the stump pulling. Some plant 
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their trees without taking any stumps | 


out, suckering and working at them with 
a mattock, and in time they will rot out. 

The best way 1s to sell the wood at a 
stumpage price, say 50c a cord, and in 
that way the timber is disposed of without 
cost, and some land will carry one hundred 
cords of wood. That allows $25 to $50 for 
the remainder of the clearing. An average 
acre will require about sixty pounds of 
powder. With a large stump puller and 
three men working, six days will take the 
stumps out and off the land. It is out of 
the question for one man alone to clear 
land and make much headway. A crew of 
three-or four will clear up an acre in short 
order. It is extremely hard work, but 
with a little capital I think it is a good 
investment. Then we are not bothered 
with pests in these hills, and do not have 
to contend with sour-sap. We do not 
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NEW YORK 


$350 and up 
Plan d ate ofaitan 
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Can You Wear This Dress s | 


Sheer indeed—yet that’s the 
style. It’s impossible unless you 
underarm white and 
Fashionaple women use | 


DEL-A-TONE 


This is a safe and sure prepara- 
‘tion for the removal of hair from 
the neck, face or underarms. 
It is easy to apply and leaves 
the skin clear, firm and per- | 
fectly smooth. 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an | 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed | 
to any adaress on receipt of $1. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. | 
— Lake Shore Drive, manent 


keep the 
clean. 








Lovely Eyes for All 


DELICA- BROW the eye lashes Sa 


brows makes deep, expressive eyes instantly, with 
long, dark, sweeping lashes that will make every- 
one say ‘‘What wonderful eyes."’ 

Waterproof—unaffected by rain, tears, ete 
Stays on all day—harmless. Each package (even 
sample) contains a camel's hair and a 25c bone 
handled brush for applying. 

For sale by all dealers—or send direct to makers. 
25c for very generous sample; or $1.00 for full size 
Your money back if not more than de lighted. 
Specify black or brown. Write today—and receive 
by return mail. 


DELICA LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept 19, 3933 Broadway iit 
le 


30 Church St.’ 
NEW YORK CHICAGO (int FRANCISCO 
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have to use fertilizer and our soil holds the 
moisture to a remarkable extent. 

Against these factors we are twelve 
miles from town over a bad road, and it is 
a pioneering type of life without many 
conveniences. 

These are the facts in a nutshell, but 
the subject is a big one and these few lines 
only touch the proposition lightly. I 
would like to ask if it is worth while? We 
are mostly ex-service men and I see no 
reason why Americans can’t successfully 
go back to the soil, enjoy it, and make a 
home without paying $2000 an acre for 
land.—S. B., VENADO, CAL. 

A. We believe it can be done—by some 
men. Not all men and women have the 
grit, strength and endurance to carve a 
farm out of the wilderness. We shall 
gladly forward letters addressed to S. B., 
care of SUNSET MaGazinE Service Bureau, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Homesteading in Colorado 


Q. | am deeply interested in home- 
steading in Colorado. I wish that you 
would please answer the following ques- 
tions: 

Must a person be resident of the state 
before he can file? What land is open for 
settlement? Is land available along the 
Moffat Railroad? What are the home- 
steading laws of Colorado? To whom 
may we write for further information— 
G. S., Pont Ricumonp, Catir. 


A. All the land available for homestead 
entry belongs to the Federal government 
and the states have no control over it. 
Therefore you do not have to be a resident 
of any state in whch you want to file 
on land. For detailed information we 
would suggest that you write to the Com- 
missioner General, United States Land 
Office, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will cause to be sent 
to you printed matter stating the law and 
telling you of the conditions under which 
you can make entries for the various 
classes of public land. 

You will find that really desirable 
homestead land anywhere in the West 
was taken up years ago. You will have 
to go far from rail transportation to find 
vacant homestead land and even at a 
distance the available pieces have been 
picked over until only the culls are left. 
Unfortunately, the Land Office has no 
information concerning the real character 
of the land which is still open to entry. 
Much of it has been classified as grazing, 
coal or other land, but beyond this classi- 
fication the Land Office can tell you 
nothing concerning the character of any 
particular piece. You will have to go out 
and hunt it up yourself or rely upon the 
services of some one who makes it his 
business to locate people on homestead 
land. When you employ the services of 
a professional locator you will have to be 
exceedingly careful and satisfy yourself 
thoroughly as to his:character and integ- 
rity. Personally we believe that few 
people are fitted successfully to struggle 
with the character of homestead land 
which is still open for entry. 
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moving 
Big, weather-proof, white, motor vans— 
(Capacity: furniture of average six-room house)— 
for local or long distance moving. 
shipping 
Household goods and automobiles, shipped 
in Bekins consolidated pool cars save you 
time and money. 
cking 
Skilled packers satisfactorily handle every 
detail of packing and crating of the finest and 
most fragile furniture. 
storing 
Mammoth concrete and steel depositories, 
in principal California cities, provide general 


storage or private-locked rooms at reason- 
able rates. y 
Bekins has satisfactorily served the / 
west since 1891. Pn 
2 axe : 
You might as well have Bekins , 
conscientious service—it costsno 1S 
more. aes 
Send coupon to Dept. 5-1 “oe 
nearest California office, for , ¢ x é 
booklet: ‘“‘How Bekins Ae 
Takes Care of your House- 4 of ee 
hold Goods.” Ce oe 
/ S S 
F el 7 Ar we 
# oO oy 
















One out of every 8 
persons in Califor- 
nia has an account 
with the Bank of 
Italy. 





number of 
depositors 


of any 


bank in 









of Italy 


Savings —Com nercial —Trust 
Head Office — San Francisco 
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Here Are Gifts For the Whole Family 


The SUNSET Gift Club Catalogue lists scores of useful articles] oS 
that may be obtained by SUNSET’S friends in return for their | 
efforts. You do not need to be a subscriber, and your own sub- 

scription counts toward the valuable rewards offered in this 

catalogue. The rewards include: 

Household utensils, electric fixtures and appliances, silver, clocks, 


watches, leather goods, sewing novelties, tools, toys, dolls, cutlery, 
silver—solid or plate--cameras, fountain pens, bicycles, coasters, 


etc., etc. 
RADIO Parrs™” 


An interesting array. Boys, see the SUNSET catalogue before 
buying or building your radio set. Save your spare cash for 
other needs. 


Send for the SUNSET Catalogue Today—-you’ll be surprised 
at the values you will find in it. 


Scoot-A-Way/ MAGAZINE CLUB BARGAINS 


Just the thing for 
your boy or girl— 
the safest wheeled 
vehicle made. 





That subscription you forgot to renew—send it along; 
include any of the leading magazines in the list be- 
~ low, at the special club prices, and save from 50 
Staunchly built of cents to $2.50. If the combination you want is not 
metal craft steel, listed below, send your list and a quotation will be 

with rubber cushion sent to you—no obligation to accept it. 
tires. Retails 


arpa SELECT YOUR MAGAZINES FROM THESE LISTS 


. Club Price 
one year subscrip- SUNSET with American* and Woman’s Home Gampendan® $5.25 
tions to SUNSET, SUNSET with American* and Collier’s Weekly* ; 
at $2.56 each, and SUNSET with Boys’ Life (or American Boy) and Radio | 5.75 
heres SUNSET with Cosmopolitan* and Hearst’s* (or Good Housekeeping*) ...... 

hs Mad a SUNSET with Delineator and Everybody’s....................0 000s eeee , 
SCOOT-A-WAY SUNSET with Everybody’s and McClure’s 
free. SUNSET with Harper’s Bazar* and Hearst’s* (or Cosmopolitan) 

SUNSET with Home Designer (including Book of California aoe etc. ms ; 

SUNSET with McCall’s and Pictorial Review ....... ee 
SUNSET with Modern Priscilla and Etude. . oa 
SUNSET with Our World and World Fiction. . : ee 
SUNSET with People’s Home Journal and McClure’s 
SUNSET with Physical Culture and Illustrated World 
SUNSET with Pictorial Review and Modern Priscilla 
SUNSET with Review of Reviews and Travel.. »: 
SUNSET with Today’s Housewife and McCall’s. 
SUNSET with World’s Work and Scribner’s (or Forbes). 
SUNSET with Youth’s Companion and McCall’ ; 


*Must go to same address. 


ANY ONE OF THESE MAGAZINES WITH SUNSET FOR LESS 


With SUNSET ub | With SUNSET Club | With SUNSET Club | with SUNSET o— 


American Agriculturist Current History $4. Ma — of Wall Street... $9. Pictorial Review $3.50 

American Magazine : Current Opinion Mc ae Popular Science Monthly 4.50 

American Boy. . Delineator 15 

American Cookery... Designer 25 

American Golfer ae 

Adventure. . Etude. 

Asia.. Everybody’s 

Atlantic Monthly. . Factory 

Architecture... . Fashionable Dress 

og -All Story.. Field and Stream 
pete . Forbes... 

Becweitea Womanhood Forum... 

Garden Magazine 

Good Housekeeping 

Harper's Bazar 

Harper’s Magazine 

Hearst’s.. 

House Beautiful 

Illustrated World. . 

Independent. . 

International Interpreter. 

International Studio 

John Martin’s Book 

Junior Home Magazine.... 

Little Folks... ; 


os 
R 


hota aeatiah rhe RRS 
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Practical Electrics 
Radio. 

Radio Broadcast........ 
Radio News 

Review of Reviews 

St. Nicholas 

Science and Invention. 
Scientific American... 
Screenland.......... ; 
Scribner’s. 
Shadowland.......... 
Style.. 

System.. : 
Theatre Magazine. 
Today’s Housewife... . 


snchengl ee 

Metropolitan 
ern Priscilla 

Motion Picture. . 


RS 


Motor Boating. . 
Munsey’s 
Musical America 
Musical Courier 
Musical Leader..... 
Musical Observer. . 
Musician. . 
pace A National Brain Power.. 
Camera Craft... . 
Outer’s Teete 
Outdoor Life..... True Story 
; Wireless Age 

; Woman’s Home Comp..... 
Pathfinder... ... World Fiction 
People’s Home Journal. World’s Work 
Photoplay ; . Yale Review 
Physical Calis 5 Youth’s Companion 


Christian Herald 
Classic 


Correct English. 


Cosmopolitan. . 
Country Life. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 FOURTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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